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Preface 


On  Second  month,  Twenty-third,  1911,  Concord  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  was  informed  by  Lewis  Palmer  that  in 
this  year  would  occur  the  225th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  monthly  meeting  at  this  place. 

The  meeting  taking  the  matter  into  consideration  approved 
of  holding  an  anniversary  meeting  in  commemoration  of  this 
important  historical  and  religious  event,  and  appointed  Lewis 
Palmer,  Rolph  M.  Harvey,  Jacob  J.  Styer,  Katharine  R. 
Styer,  Hannah  T.  Bunting,  Mary  P.  Harvey  and  Mary  B. 
Temple  a committee  to  have  the  matter  in  charge,  with  liberty 
to  add  to  their  number  as  they  might  see  best  to  further  the 
object  in  view. 

This  committee  (with  the  additions  made  to  it)  in  pur- 
suance of  its  appointment  found  that  the  first  monthly  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Concord  ye  5th  of  ye  6th  month,  1686,  0.  S., 
and  after  due  calculation  it  was  concluded  that  according  to 
the  present  calendar  that  Eighth  month  16th,  N.  S.,  would 
be  as  nearly  a suitable  time  as  could  be  found  for  the  meet- 
ing, and  it  was  so  fixed  as  the  date. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  a full  consideration  of 
the  matter  committed  to  it,  and  concluded  to  appoint  sub- 
committees on  such  subjects  as  was  thought  necessary  to  con- 
duct the  anniversary  in  a proper  manner  and  to  a successful 
issue.  The  titles  of  these  committees  were  Program,  Finance, 
Transportation,  Printing  and  Publishing,  and  Hospitality. 
Each  committee  then  entered  into  the  labor  assigned  respec- 
tively to  it,  with  much  interest  nearly  as  the  following  details 
will  illustrate : 

The  Program  Oommitttee  met  with  considerable  difficulty 
in  that  the  Eighth  month  is  largely  a time  of  vacation  and 
absence  from  home  of  those  d«'sirahle  to  have  take  part  in 
the  proceedings;  letters  of  regret  were  received  from  Isaac 
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CORRECTIONS 


Page  3 Read  Rolph  M.  Harvey  Hannah  T.  Bunting,  and  Mary 
M,  Hill 

Page  8 Read  Philena  M.  Temple  instead  of  Pliilina 
Page  20  The  last  paragraph  beginning  By  deed  should  he  pre- 
ceeded  by  heading  at  top  of  page  21 
Page  90  20th  line  from  botton  read  data  for  date 
Page  103  Read  Thomas  Bowater  for  Bomater 
Page  115  3rd  line  from  bottom  read  1692  for  1892 
Page  117  10th  line  from,  top  read  when  for  where 
Page  119  16th  line  from  top  read  1839  for  1829 
Page  121  16th  line  from  bottom  read  1729  for  1927 
Page  122  Insert  77/6  after  14,  Mary  born  nth  month  16th 
Page  125  3rd  line  from  bottom  read  1769  for  1669 
Page  129  Insert  123  after  pp.  in  3rd  line  from  bottom 
Page  131  Head  </.  r.  instead  of  g.  v.  where  it  occurs 
Page  133  8th  line  from  bottom  read  777.7  for  1711 
Page  134  15th  line  from  bottom  read  Southery  for  Southern 
Page  139  6th  line  from  bottom  read  1789 Tor  1889 


Concord  Monthly  Meeting  of  Ft  lends 

Sharpless,  of  Haverford  College;  Francis  H.  Green,  of  West 
Chester  Normal  School;  Joseph  S.  Watson,  of  George  School; 
Joseph  Elkinton,  of  Moylan;  Eobert  Pyle,  of  West  Grove, 
and  others.  A program  was,  however,  made  up  with  names 
of  those  prominent  in  the  parts  assigned  to  them  which  gave 
promise  of  giving  peculiar  satisfaction  and  which  we  now 
feel  sure  fulfilled  in  a high  degree  our  brightest  anticipations. 
We  are,  therefore,  profoundly  thankful  for  their  eminent 
services. 

The  Finance  Committee  met  with  a liberal  response  to 
their  application  for  funds  and  were  able  to  collect  a 
sufficiency  for  all  expenses  and  have  a surplus  that  may  be 
needed  to  advance  for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings; 
special  thanks  are  due  to  some,  not  of  this  vicinity,  for  liberal 
offerings. 

The  Transportation  Committee  were  enabled  to  secure  a 
special  train  in  both  forenoon  and  afternoon  which  added 
greatly  to  the  convenience  of  visitors  and  in  no  small  degree 
made  for  the  success  of  the  meeting;  the  generous  response 
of  those  having  automobiles  in  this  vicinity  in  transporting 
persons  from  and  to  the  station  at  Concordville  was  greatly 
appreciated,  and  they  are  entitled  to  our  warmest  thanks. 

The  Printing  and  Publishing  Committee  were  fortunate 
in  inducing  most  of  those  participating  in  the  proceedings  to 
present  them  in  writing;  they  were  also  favored  in  having 
the  cards  of  invitation,  the  programs  and  souvenir  badges,  all 
made  in  an  attractive  style,  all  adding  in  fair  measure  to  our 
success. 

In  this  connection  we  are  glad  to  voice  our  thanks  to  Anna 
S.  Hicks,  of  Kennett  Square,  for  the  tine  pen  and  ink  sketch 
from  which  the  plate  for  the  badge  was  made. 

The  large  Committee  on  Hospitality  met  the  demands 
upon  it  in  a most  commendable  manner  and  by  their  manage- 
ment secured  a liberal  surplus  for  our  expense  funds.  Under 
their  direction  the  noon  recess  of  two  hours  was  spent  in  a 
manner  to  give  a greatly  added  zest  and  pleasure  to  the  many 
assembled  guests;  so  while  enjoying  ample  lunches  there  was 
also  many  social  greetings  and  reminiscences  indulged  in, 
and  to  some  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  adjacent  burial 
grounds,  bringing  up  stirring  memories  of  the  past. 

Quite  a number  of  old  relics  and  antiques  were  exhibited 
in  one  corner  of  the  Meeting  House  which  were  viewed  with 
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interest  by  those  concerned  in  those  matters,  and  several 
took  a seat  on  the  old  school  set  of  seats  in  the  yard,  now 
only  remembered  by  the  aged,  when  to  their  youthful  bodies 
was  given  discomfort  for  want  of  backs  to  these  antiquated 
seats. 

To  those  not  of  our  membership  who  assisted  in  various 
ways  to  carry  forward,  with  interest  not  second  to  our  own, ' 
the  labors  needed  on  this  eventful  day,  we  feel  no  little 
indebted,  and  can  only  hope  that  their  future  spiritual 
interest  may  in  like  way  be  mingled  in  our  future  work. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  amidst  unpropitious 
weather  we  were  favored  with  an  ideal  day,  seeming  almost 
as  gift  of  Divine  favor,  and  the  parting  salutations  abounded 
in  sayings  that  our  225th  aniversary  was  a commendable 
success. 
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Program 


MORNING  SESSION 


1 0.00  a.  m.  Opening  the  meeting  General  Chairman 

Silence-Invocation 

10.10  a.  m.  Welcome  J.  Chauncey  Shortlidge,  Chairman 

1 0. 1 5 a.  m.  Response  Dr.  Edward  L.  Palmer 

10.25  a.  m.  History  of  the  Meeting  and  its  early  members 

Gilbert  Cope 

10.55  a.  m.  Poem — In  Ye  Olden  Time  Dr.  B F.  Leggett 
I 1.10  a.  m.  Woman:  What  the  Society  of  Friends  has  done  for 
her  development  and  advancement  Emma  Speakman  Webster 
1 1.25  a.  m.  Present  Day  Questions  Isabel  G.  Shortlidge 

I 1.35  a.  m.  The  Meeting  at  Work  Watson  W.  Dewee« 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 


2.00  p.  m. 
2. 10  p.  m. 

2.25  p.  m. 

2.55  p.  m. 
3.15  p.  m. 

3.45  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m. 


Opening  of  Session  Norris  J.  Scott,  Chairman 

Poem — Old  Concord  J.  Russell  Hayes 

The  Influence  of  Friends’  in  Public  Affairs 

Hon.  Thomas  S.  Butler 
Address  Hon.  William  C.  Sproul 

The  Educated  Man  and  Social  Problems 

Dr.  Joseph  Swain 

Reminiscences  Lewis  Palmer 

Are  Our  Principles  Worth  While?  Henry  W.  Wilbur 


Officers 


Chairmen. 

General — Lewis  Palmer,  Concordville,  Pa. 

Morning  Session — J.  C.  Shortlidge,  Concordville,  Pa. 
Afternoon  Session — Norris  J.  Scott,  Moylan,  Pa. 

Vice — Rolph  M.  Harvey,  Ward,  Pa. 

Philina  M.  Temple,  Ward,  Pa. 

Jacob  J.  Styer,  Concordville,  Pa. 

J.  C.  Shortlidge,  Concordville,  Pa. 

Mary  Baldwin  Temple,  Ward,  Pa. 

Israel  R.  Scott,  Ward,  Pa. 

Committees . 

Program — Philina  M.  Temple,  Ward,  Pa. 

Finance — Pennock  E.  Sliarpless,  Ward,  Pa. 

Transportation — Jacob  J.  Styer,  Concordville,  Pa. 

Printing  and  Publishing — Florence  Baldwin  Passmore, 
Chadds  Ford,  Pa. 

Hospitality — Mary  P.  Harvey,  Brandywine  Summit,  Pa., 
Secretary. 

Bertha  L.  C.  Darlington,  Darling,  Pa., 
Treasurer. 

Bartram  R.  Harvey,  Ward,  Pa. 
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Opening  of  the  Meeting 

By  the  General  Chairman 


At  10  a.  m.  the  General  Chairman,  Lewis  Palmer,  opened 
the  meeting  with  the  remarks: 

“It  is  with  a feeling  of  great  pleasure  that  1 now  call  you 
to  order.  1 do  so  that  we  may  enter  into  a commemoration 
of  the  greatest  religious  event  that  ever  occurred  in  this 
neighborhood — being  that  of  no  less  than  establishing  a 
place  of  worship  and  an  effective  church  discipline.  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  of  the  Divine  right  of  all  man- 
kind to  worship  the  Lord  according  to  their  conscientious 
sense  of  propriety,  preferably,  as  they  saw  it,  in  devotional 
silence,  with  individual  freedom  for  audible  invocation  and 
sermon,  and  all  to  be  without  dictation  by  king,  priest  or 
parliament. 

“I  therefor  ask  you  now,  after  the  order  of  Friends,  to 
observe  a few  minutes  of  devotional  silence.” 

During  this  brief  period  Caroline  .1.  Worth,  of  West 
Chester,  arose  and  read  the  following  invocation  written  for 
the  occasion  h\  F.lizabeth  Lloyd,  of  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  one  of 
the  editors  of  Friends3  intelligencer: 
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Invocation. 


Our  fathers  gathered  here  long  years  ago 
To  hold  communion  with  the  Power  divine 
That  is  within,  and  over,  and  around; 

And  as  they  were  obedient  to  the  voice 
That  spoke  unto  their  inmost  souls,  they  found 
Sweet  peace,  and  strength  to  do  the  things  they  ought, 
Leaving  behind  a priceless  heritage 
Of  courage,  patience,  faithfulness  and  love. 

This  heritage  is  for  us  to  enrich 
And  magnify,  not  merely  to  enjoy; 

And  that  we  may  be  wise  to  know  the  right, 

And  strong  to  do  the  work  that  lies  at  hand, 

From  the  unfailing  Source  to  which  they  turned 
In  prayer,  we  seek  for  wisdom,  vision,  power. 

Around  us  here  are  happy  homes,  where  peace 
And  plenty  and  the  simple  life  are  found; 

But  to  our  ears  there  comes  the  cry  of  pain 
From  brothers  in  distress  through  human  greed. 

Man  battles  with  his  fellowman  to  gain 
Some  selfish  end,  and  leaves  behind  a trail 
Of  vice  and  ignorance  and  wretchedness. 

May  it  be  ours  to  lessen  sin  and  woe, 

To  let  the  light  in  where  it  now  is  dark, 

To  break  the  chains  and  bid  the  oppressed  go  free; 
May  we  be  brave  to  speak  the  words  of  truth, 

Kind  in  our  thoughts,  in  action  prompt  and  just; 

Let  us  so  live  that  we  may  be  indeed 

The  “Friends  of  God”  and  “Children  of  the  Light” 

— Elizabeth  Lloyd. 
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After  which  Sarah  B.  Flitcraft,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  offered 
vocal  supplication. 

Sarah  B.  Flitcraft. — Holy  Father,  we  have  come  into 
thy  presence  this  morning,  in  this  sacred  place,  as  children 
of  the  light,  still  bearing  forth  the  banner  of  love  and  light,, 
as  we  feel  called,  to  the  present  generation. 

We  thank  thee  for  the  faithful  ones  of  225  years  ago,  that 
they  came  under  the  same  banner,  with  neighborly  love,  and 
blessings  resting  upon  them  from  thine  own  holy  hand.  And 
so,  to-day,  our  Father,  as  the  generations  have  come  and  gone, 
thou,  who  hast  been  with  us  in  great  measure,  according  to 
the  faithfulness  and  the  obedience  that  we  have  rendered 
unto  thee — we  ask  that  thy  blessing  shall  rest  upon  this 
gathering  to-day.  As  the  light  shines  in  the  outward,  and 
the  sun  of  the  day,  we  thank  thee  for  the  glory  and  the 
blessedness  of  another  day,  that  will  be  filled,  perhaps,  with 
that  which  is  joyous  and  powerful.  We  thank  thee,  Father, 
and  invoke  thy  blessing  upon  the  exercises  to-day,  that  all 
may  be  done  in  thy  honor  and  thy  glory,  0 blessed  Father ; 
and  in  humility  we  seek  thee  this  morning,  remembering  the 
blessed  heritage  of  the  days  gone  by ; we  come  to-day  to  thank 
thee  for  the  continued  blessings  of  hope  and  love  and  that 
which  will  cheer  us,  if  we  live  close  to  the  PowTer  that  makes 
our  lives  shine  better  and  brighter  even  unto  the  perfect  day. 

0 Lord,  we  ask  thee  that  these  blessings  that  thou  hast 
given  without  number  may  be  with  us  and  rest  with  us  in 
our  day  and  generation,  so  that  we  may  hear  the  song,  so 
that  we  may  see  the  beautiful  vision,  and  know  the  still  small 
voice  and  the  light  within.  And,  Father,  we  ask  these  bless- 
ings in  humility;  we  thank  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  them, 
more  than  even  asked.  Bless  each  one,  each  family  repre- 
sented ; thy  will  direct  us,  not  only  this  day,  in  all  our 
deliberations,  but  in  the  days  to  come;  and,  finally,  our  Lord, 
accept  us  into  the  blessed  kingdom  that  is  prepared  for  us, 
and  already  here  and  now  ; and  unto  thee,  our  Father,  unto 
the  blessed  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  we  give  all  honor, 
all  praise,  world  without  end.  Amen. 
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Lewis  Palmer. — Before  proceeding  with  the  regular  pro- 
gram, we  have  a little  matter  to  call  your  attention  to  that 
was  not  known  at  the  time  the  program  was  formed.  It  is  a 
greeting  from  far-off  California.  I will  read  it. 

At  a special  meeting  of  Orange  Grove  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Pasadena,  California,  held  Eighth  month,  Sixth, 
1911. 

The  youngest  meeting  sends  loving  greetings  to  one  of  the 
oldest.  May  the  good  that  for  so  many  years  has  emanated 
from  Concord  Meeting  continue  to  spread  until  all  the  world 
shall  live  in  peace  and  harmony. 

Very  truly,  your  friends, 

Susanna  I).  Yeo, 

Clerk  for  the  Day. 

Ella  M.  Hunt, 

Assistant  Clerk. 

It  is  proposed  to  send  them  the  following  response,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  objection. 

Mary  McAllister. — 1 would  be  very  glad. 

(General  unanimity  expressed.) 

Lewis  Palmer. — It  shall  be  done.  It  is  as  follows: 

To  Orange  Grove  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Pasadena, 
Cal: 

We  acknowledge  your  cordial  greeting  of  Eighth  month, 
Sixth  inst.,  with  the  most  sincere  feelings  of  love  and  kindred 
fellowship.  We  both  owe  allegiance  to  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing to  which  our  Monthly  Meeting,  by  its  former  influential 
position,  gave  its  name  of  “Concord.” 

We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  be  able  to  join  hands  across  the 
continent  in  a mutual  desire  to  encourage  each  other  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  fundamental  principles  to  which  we 
devote  our  spiritual  energies. 

Lewis  Palmer, 
General  Chairman. 

Eighth  month,  Sixteenth,  1911. 
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The  anniversary  meeting  will  now  be  turned  over  to  our 
friend,  J Chauncey  Shortlidge,  to  act  as  chairman  for  the 
morning  meeting. 

J.  Chauncey  Shoutlidge. — My  friends,  it  is  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  hospitality  to  welcome  the  coming  and  speed  the 
parting  guest;  and  1 am  sure  it  gives  me  a great  deal- of 
pleasure  to  welcome  you  here  this  morning  to  the  225th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Concord  Meeting. 

We  have  endeavored  to  prepare  a program  which  shall 
prove  both  interesting  and  instructive;  and  1 trust  that  you 
will  feel  repaid  for  having  attended  these  exercises. 

[ suppose  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  deep  religious  feeling 
of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  early  pioneers  who 
founded  this  meeting  did  not  attach  any  tremendous  im- 
portance to  their  actions.  They  probably  felt  the  need  of 
aome  religious  center  in  this  community;  and  yet  I feel 
that  if  they  could  be  with  us  to-day  and  could  look  back 
over  the  intervening  years,  see  the  good  that  this  meeting 
has  accomplished  in  the  community,  I feel  sure  that  they 
would  feel  amply  repaid  for  their  efforts  in  those  long  years 
ago. 

I am  a believer  in  the  theory  that  we  should  not  despise 
the  day  of  small  things;  because,  in  a way,  we  can  sum  up 
the  great  truths  of  the  universe  in  a single  sentence.  Ten- 
nyson, the  poet,  as  he  plucks  the  flower  out  of  the  crannied 
wall  and  examines  its  life-story  in  relation  to  the  universe, 
says : 

s 

"Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

1 hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 

Little  flower — but  if  I could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I should  know  what  Clod  and  man  is.” 

This  is  more  or  less  of  a historical  gathering;  and,  as  a 
student  of  history,  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  refer  briefly  to 
some  of  the  conditions  that  existed  in  England  and  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  at.  the  time  that  this  meeting  was 
founded;  and,  curiously  enough,  we  shall  find  that  the  condi- 
tions were  very  similar  to  those  conditions  which  exist  to- 
day: the  problems  which  we  see  about  us  now  are  very 
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similar  to  the  problems  that  existed  at  that  time  in  Europe. 

We  believe  that  the  paramount  issue  of  this  country  to- 
day is  the  question  of  special  privilege,  the  theoretical  right 
which  a few  claim  for  themselves  of  ruling  over  the  many. 
You  know,  I think  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln  that  said  “The 
Lord  must  love  the  common  people,  because  he  made  so  many 
of  them;”  and  surely,  this  is  the  day  of  the  common  people, 
if  we  can  solve  the  question  rightly  at  all  points.  We  shall 
find,  in  examining  the  history  of  Europe  in  and  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  this  same  question 
was  pressing  heavily  upon  the  people  for  solution.  It  was  de- 
pressing heavily  upon  the  people  for  solution.  It  was  dis- 
cussed, at  that  time,  under  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings;  but  it  was  special  privilege,  pure  and  simple, 
nevertheless.  As  we  examine  the  history  of  Kussia  at  this 
time,  we  find  that  country  striving  to  emerge  from  the  dark 
night  of  mediaeval  barbarism  with  which  it  had  been  en- 
veloped, and  under  the  guidance  of  that  heroic  figure,  Peter 
the  Great  of  Kussia,  it  was  striving  to  become  like  the  other 
civilized  nations  of  northeastern  Europe;  but  we  shall  find 
that  special  privilege  was  resting  heavily  upon  it — a con- 
dition which  even  yet  it  lias  not  succeeded  in  overcoming. 

In  the  same  way,  as  we  turn  to  England,  we  find  that 
this  question  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  the  ever 
pressing  question  at  that  time.  Under  the  rule  of  the  tyrant 
James  II,  who  arrogantly  claimed  that  he  was  the  state  and 
that  all  the  revenues  of  the  country  flowed  necessarily  to 
him,  and  that  as  the  vice-regent  of  the  Lord  he  was  not 
subject  to  correction  by  human  power : his  laws,  I say,  were 
so  tyrannical  that  two  years  after  the  founding  of  this 
meeting,  or  in  1(188,  the  common  classes  of  the  British 
Empire  drove  the  king  bodily  from  the  kingdom  and  invited 
his  daughter  Mary,  a woman  of  great  breadth  of  mind  and 
common  sense,  who  had  married  Prince  William  of  Orange — 
they  invited  that  couple  to  come  over  to  England  and  rule 
over  them ; first,  however,  drawing  up  what  is  called  the 
Declaration  of  Eights,  which  was  a brief  summary  of  the 
rights  which  they  had  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  pre- 
vious kings;  and  they  put  William  and  Mary  over  them,  on 
the  promise  that  they  would  rule  according  to  their  constitu- 
tion, and  would  leave  to  parliament  the  question  of  revenues 
and  the  conduct  of  the  army  and  navy. 
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When  we  turn  to  France,  we  shall  find  this  question  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings  carried  to  its  extreme  limit  under 
the  guidance  of  Louis  XIV  of  France,  often  called  the  Grand 
Monarch.  The  arrogance  of  Louis  XIV  knew  no  bounds. 
Me  proudly  styled  himself  the  state.  “I  am  the  state,”  was 
his  proud  boast ; and  as  a concrete  illustration  of  the  intol- 
erable conditions  of  the  time  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind 
you  that  15,000  of  the  nobility  of  France  at  that  time  were 
living  under  the  roof  of  the  palaces  of  Louis  XIV  doing 
nothing  but  pandering  to  the  idleness  and  luxury  of  the 
king,  while  the  people  were  starving  for  bread;  and  this  it 
was  which  hurst  forth  into  the  French  Revolution.  In  this 
brief  summary  of  conditions  as  they  existed  at  that  time  I 
think  we  can  draw  a lesson ; and  while  I would  not  have  any 
body  attempt,  as  the  Commonwealth  did,  to  behead  any- 
one, nor  have  any  of  the  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution 
enacted  at  this  time,  1 believe,  from  what  we  can  study  of 
theae  conditions,  that  we  can  find  a way  of  solving  the  present 
questions  that  lie  before  us. 

It  seems  to  rne  only  fair  to  the  Society  of  Friends  to  say 
that  they  are  more  free  from  the  grinding,  crushing  power 
of  special  privilege  than  almost  any  other  religious  denomina- 
tion. As  a concrete  illustration  of  this  I need  only  men- 
tion their  attitude  toward  the  social  and  intellectual  equality 
of  women.  1 am  sorry  that  I cannot  speak  so  strongly  in 
regard  to  the  political  equality  of  women,  because  as  a 
body  the  Friends  have  not  gone  on  record  in  regard  to 
this  question;  but,  as  individuals,  1 believe  that  they  are 
as  far  advanced  and  as  liberal  toward  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage  as  any  other  religious  body;  and  so  1 feel,  as  I 
say,  that  we  are  as  free  from  this  question,  and  are  as  able 
to  help  intelligently  in  solving  it,  as  any  other  religious  body. 

Fortunately  for  us,  we  have  far  greater  intelligence — far 
greater  average  intelligence — to-day  than  in  the  early  days 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  have,  as  an  additional  asset, 
the  editorials  of  the  press,  especially  of  the  monthly  maga- 
zines, which  do  not  hesitate  to  explain  in  plain,  unvarnished 
terms  the  social  and  political  evils  that  surround  us.  I 
believe  that  these  questions,  with  earnestness  and  with  more 
deliberation,  will  be  properly  solved;  but  it  seems  proper  at 
this  time  to  refer  to  them. 

Now,  I want  to  show  you  another  attitude  in  regard  to  the 
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solving  of  these  questions — that  of  the  poet  Lowell  in  the 
Crisis.  You  can  say  that  it  is  the  function  of  history  so  to 
guide  our  footsteps  that  we  may  steer  clear  between  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  the  follies  of  the  time  that  are  now 
upon  us;  but,  in  closing,  I will  quote  a few  lines  from  Lowell 
showing  an  entirely  different  sort  of  advice;  and  then  you 
can  select  the  method  which  you  prefer  for  your  question. 
He  says,  in  the  “Present  Crisis”: 

“Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever  on  the  throne, — 

Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and  behind  the  dim 
unknown, 

Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  his 
own. 

“New  occasions  teach  new  duties:  Time  makes  ancient  good 
uncouth ; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep 
abreast  of  Truth ; 

Lo,  before  us  irleam  her  camp-fires!  we  ourselves  must 
Pilgrims  be, 

Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the 
desperate  winter  sea, 

Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  Past's  blood-rusted 
key.” 
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Response, 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Palmer. — I appreciate  with  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  gratitude  the  privilege  I to-day  enjoy  of  respond- 
ing on  behalf  of  my  friends  and  kindred  members  to  the 
heartfelt  greeting  of  our  chairman  as  he  welcomes  us  to  this 
memorial  gathering,  designed  to  commemorate  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this 
meeting,  whose  long  and  uninterrupted  career  has  served  to 
raise  the  standard  of  morality  and  Christianity  in  this  com- 
munity, vindicated  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  maintained 
the  tenet  of  God’s  direct  revelation  and  insured  an  enviable 
reputation  for  the  followers  of  Fox  throughout  the  state 
named  for  Penn. 

Two  and  a quarter  centuries  ago  some  of  our  ancestors,  then 
pioneers  in  a new  country,  were  animated  by  a sense  of 
religious  and  philanthropic  duty  to  establish  and  maintain 
a home  for  worship  here. 

Conditions  then  were  vastly  different  from  now,  different 
politically,  socially,  morally,  intellectually  and  financially — 
their  environment  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  ours;  but  a 
deep  sense  of  obligation  to  God  and  humanity  prompted 
them  to  be  active  to  maintain  civil  and  religious  liberty 
while  they  developed  a country  and  promoted  civilization. 
This,  with  a deep-seated  spiritual  desire,  animated  them  to 
lav  the  cornerstone  and  rear  the  superstructure  of  this  old 
building.  The  occasion  emphatically  appeals  to  us  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  as  opportune  to  express  gratitude 
and  approval  to  our  noble  hearted  ancestry  and  progenitors. 

The  character  of  the  community;  its  morality  and  civility, 
the  stability  and  sancitity  of  this  society  in  its  past  good, 
its  present  blessing,  and  in  its  future  promise  are  all  due  to 
their  early  efforts  in  starting  and  supporting  amid  inter- 
rupting conditions  these  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline. 

We  are  filled  with  feelings  of  veneration  when  we  consider 
that  alongside  this  old  house  with  its  moss  covered  walls  the 
mortal  remains  of  a long  succession  of  sons  and  sires  lie 
buried — upon  the  circumstance  of  whose  existence  our  lives 
were  made  possible  and  upon  whose  fidelity  and  devotion  to 
duty  our  opportunities  are  what  they  are  to-day.  Let  us 
pause  for  a moment  and  reflect  with  profound  gratitude  on 
how  much  we  owe  them:  and,  further,  for  the  performance 
of  our  duty  to  coming  generations,  study  and  practice  the 
motives  that  prompted  them. 
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The  development  of  the  ideal  man  and  the  ideal  com- 
munity was  the  noble  purpose  for  which  they  labored.  Their 
fidelity  to  minor  duties,  the  great  and  practical  gospel  of 
little  things  that  the  ultimate  and  consummate  end  might  be 
great  and  good,  was  a ruling  motive  in  their  lives  and  a 
prominent  feature  in  their  discipline  of  worship. 

They  in  their  own  plain  and  simple  way  were  steadfastly 
vigilant  of  their  present  time  that  the  future  might  constantly 
and  continually  grow  better. 

They  apprehended  an  important  natural  law,  that  in  the 
mystery  of  growth  was  the  secret  of  evolution,  and  in  relation 
to  their  duty  felt  that  every  thought  and  every  act  was  a new 
creation  and  a new  addition  to  their  being.  To  them  every 
day  was  a judgment  day,  a day  of  discipline  and  a day  of 
reward.  They  understood  that  virtue  put  a high  premium  on 
good  works  and  paid  immediately.  Why  should  not  we 
follow  them  and  realize  that  in  the  demands  of  our  present 
time  lie  all  the  possibilities  of  eternity  to  us. 

And  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  there  are  no  barriers  in 
God’s  vast  domain  that  would  abrogate  that  law  or  nullify 
its  operation.  Then  let  us  feel  in  confidence  and  content 
that  while  the  grave  may  he  a goal  it  is  not  the  stopping 
place  of  an  immortal  soul,  and  that  we  are  sojourners  here 
in  a lower  kingdom  predestined  for  one  that  is  higher. 

Let  us  feel  in  faith  and  in  hope  than  the  omnipotent 
power  that  wields  the  universe,  conserves  all  energy  and 
allows  no  waste  in  his  supreme  economy,  for  it  is  reasonable 
as  well  as  evident  that  God  is  too  wise,  too  great  and  too 
good  to  make  anything  in  vain.  Annihilation  and  extinction 
is  not  written  on  the  pages  in  the  great  volume  that  rests  on 
the  throne  of  the  sanctuary. 

Let  us  ponder  for  a moment  here  and  consider  this  point 
well,  for  in  it  there  are  reasons  for  hope,  the  requisites  of 
faith,  the  evidence  of  divine  assistance.  In  our  moments  of 
perplexity  and  doubt,  as  in  those  of  faith  and  confidence,  in 
our  moments  of  pain  and  sorrow,  as  in  those  of  pleasure 
and  delight,  let  us  see  a beneficent  purpose  lying  beneath 
them  all. 

Mistakes  are  not  mistakes  at  all  when  a greater  good 
results  from  having  been  made;  and  pain  is  not  a malady 
when  beneficent  consequences  ensue  from  them,  having  been 
patiently  born.  Death  has  no  sting  and  the  grave  no  victory 
if  they  are  only  the  flickering  shadows  in  the  twilight  of  woe 
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that  opens  the  dawn  of  a heavenly  bliss.  If  in  mortal  man 
matter’s  last  gradation  is  lost  and  the  next  step  is  spirit,  why 
should  we  not  rejoice  and  be  of  good  cheer  bearing  the  cross 
of  Christ  in  faith  and  confidence,  abiding  in  hope  of  a well 
born,  well  nurtured  and  a well  matured  trust  as  we  pass 
through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death?  That 
momentous  symbol  whose  dreaded  approach  makes  both 
strong  and  weak  men  tremble. 

It  becomes  us  in  the  dignity  of  our  divine  inheritance  to 
weigh  and  measure  these  points  well,  testing  them  in  the 
crucial  fires  of  our  own  experience,  in  the  seclusions  of  our 
closets,  in  prayer  and  penitence  as  in  the  illuminating  sun- 
light of  knowledge  and  faith. 

Experience  is  the  final  test  of  all  religion,  the  cornerstone 
of  permanent  faith  and  the  vitalizing  substance  of  atone- 
ment. Religious  experience  is  communion  in  action.  It  is 
the  Creator  in  conjunction  with  the  creature.  It  is  far  the 
greatest,  far  the  best  and  far  the  highest  benediction  the 
infinite  can  bestow  on  the  finite. 

In  nurturing  and  developing  that  faith  which  is  our  im- 
perative duty  to  possess  and  an  attainment  and  glorious 
accomplishment  which,  I believe,  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
our  persistent  and  cherished  effort,  we  are  made  capable. 
We  must,  however,  remember  our  finite  minds  can  know  but 
little  and  our  frail  tongues  utter  but  little  of  the  wonders 
of  an  omnipotent  power  so  great  and  good  that  while  he 
holds  systems  of  systems  ami  an  infinitude  of  infinities  in 
their  exact  time  and  place,  lie  watches  also  the  little  sparrow’s 
fall  and  the  beautiful  lily’s  growth. 

Man  in  his  vanity  and  conceit,  his  ignorance  and  folly 
overrates  his  individual  knowledge  and  everestimates  his 
power.  He  is  obstinate  in  ignorance  and  persistent  in  folly 
greatly  to  his  loss. 

Our  ancestral  founders  of  this  venerable  place  for  worship 
were  mindful  of  these  important  truths  and  made  many 
sacrifices  in  establishing  and  maintaining  this  particular 
manner  of  worship,  which  we  to-day,  after  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years,  of  most  eventful  time,  later  we  meet  to 
commemorate,  holding  in  great  veneration  their  consecrated 
labors.  And  I think  we  have  no  cause  for  discouragement  in 
beholding  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  and  anticipations,  as  the 
higher  ideals  loom  up  in  the  better  man  and  the  more  perfect 
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community.  This  itself  is  a glorification  of  their  lives  and 
efforts,  a vindication  of  their  methods  and  to  us  an  assurance 
of  their  rewards.  Oh,  blessed  hope,  the  most  and  only  con- 
soling anticipation  when  all  our  earthly  expectations  fall 
short,  when  all  our  mortal  aspirations  dissolve  in  the  air 
and  all  our  human  hopes  decay,  is  the  revealed  evidence  to 
other  consecrated  lives  as  well  as  our  own  through  spiritual 
discernment  that  there  is  a kingdom  above  us,  a celestial 
realm,  where  our  personality  in  some  manner  infinite  wisdom 
may  elect  will  be  preserved. 

It  is  from  our  conscious  relation  to  God  as  his  creatures, 
as  his  children,  and  as  independent  yet  responsible  fellow 
workers  with  him  in  accomplishing  his  great  ends  in  evolu- 
tions for  which  man  and  all  created  things  were  brought  into 
existence,  that  all  our  ideals  and  heavenly  sentiments  arise 
which  we  designate  as  religious  and  which  constitute  the 
most  exalted  part  of  our  nature  of  whose  continual  existence 
and  yet  higher  exaltation  we  have  the  deepest  assurance  of 
our  own  consciousness  as  well  as  in  the  promise  of  revelation. 

By  deed  of  Dec.  13,  1697,  John  Mendenhall  conveyed  to 
Nicholas  Newlin,  Nicholas  Pile,  George  Pearce  and  Peter 
Dix,  as  trustees,  a lot  of  ground  upon  which  a meeting  house 
had  been  erected,  in  Concord.  In  the  rough  minutes,  under 
date  of  2 Mo.  13,  1696,  it  was  "Agreed  that  the  next  monthly 
meeting  be  held  at  Concord  meeting  house,  both  for  men  & 
women,  and  there  to  continue  till  further  order.”  The  next 
meeting  was  so  held,  but  no  others  for  a considerable  time 
afterward.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  monthly  meetings  were 
select  and  attended  only  by  a few  heads  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  above  indicates  that  men  and  women  did  not  always  meet 
at  the  same  place. 
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The  first  Deed  for  the  Meeting  House  and  graveyard 

“Know  all  men  by  these  presents  That  John  Mendenhall 
of  the  Township  of  Concord  in  the  County  of  Chester  yomn 
for  the  consideration  of  five  shillings  currant  money  of  pensil- 
vania  To  him  payd  by  Nicholas  Newlin  Nicholas  Pile  both 
of  the  sd  township  yomn  George  Peirce  of  the  township  of 
Thornbury  in  the  sd  County  Yomn  & Peter  Dix  of  Burming- 
ham  in  the  County  aforesd  yomn.  The  Peceipt  whereof  he 
doth  hereby  acnowledge.  Hath  given  granted  aliened  re- 
leased enfeoffed  & confirmed  and  by  these  p’sents  Doth  give 
grant  alien  release  enfeoff  & confirm  unto  the  sd  Nicholas 
Newlin  Nicholas  Pile  George  Peirce  & Peter  Dix  All  that 
piece  of  Land  situate  & being  in  the  sd  Township  of  Concord. 
Begining  at  a corner  marked  stake  thence  North  North  East 
Twenty  six  pclies  by  the  sd  John  Mendenhall’s  ffence  to  a 
corner  marked  stake  thence  West  North  West  Eight  pches  & 
eleven  feet  to  a corner  marked  stake  Then  South  South  West 
Twenty  six  pches  to  a corner  marked  stake  standing  by 
Burmingham  Road  thence  by  the  sd  Road  East  South  East 
Eight  pches  & eleven  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning  Together 
with  all  the  messuages  buildings  & Jmprovemts  to  the  sd 
piece  of  ground  belonging  and  all  the  Estate  Right  Title  & 
Property  of  him  the  said  John  Mendenhall  of  in  & to  the 
same,  & to  the  Reversions  & Reman ders  Bents  & profits 
thereof  To  have  and  to  hold  the  sd  messuage  piece  of  land  & 
all  other  the  prmises  hereby  granted  with  the  app’tenances 
unto  the  sd  Nicholas  Newlin,  Nicholas  Pile,  George  Peirce  & 
Peter  Dix  & their  heirs  forever  That  is  to  Say  the  sd  mes- 
suage lately  erected  upon  the  sd  piece  of  ground  to  be  & 
remain  for  a meeting  house  for  the  use  & service  of  the  people 
of  God  called  Quakers.  The  other  building  now  also  erected 
upon  the  sd  piece  of  land  shall  be  for  a stable  for  the  service 
of  sd  people  and  also  all  the  sd  piece  of  Land  hereby  granted 
shall  likewise  be  & remain  for  the  use  of  the  sd  people  to  bury 
their  dead  upon  such  part  or  pts.  thereof  and  for  such  uses 
as  they  may  see  cause  Paying  unto  the  sd  Jon  Mendenhall  & 
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his  heirs  one  pepper  corn  yearly  forever  (if  lawfully  de- 
manded) Provided  allways.  It  is  the  true  intent  & meaning 
of  these  presents  & of  all  the  parties  hereunto  that  neither 
the  sd  Nicholas  Newlin  Nicholas  Pile  George  Peirce  & Peter 
Dix  nor  any  of  them  nor  any  other  p’son  or  p’sons  who  shall 
be  declared  by  the  members  of  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  sd 
people  (call  Concord  Meeting)  & belonging  to  the  sd  meeting 
house  for  Friends  coming  to  be  out  of  unity  with  them  shall 
be  capable  to  execute  this  trust  or  stand  seized  of  the  p’mises 
to  the  sd  uses  nor  have  any  right  or  interest  in  the  sd  meeting 
house  stable  & piece  of  ground  and  other  ye  phnises  nor  any 
part  of  it  thereof  while  thev  shall  so  remain  But  that- in  all 
such  Cases  a’d  also  when  any  of  the  above  named  Trustees 
or  any  others  succeeding  them  in  ye  sd  Trust  shall  happen  to 
depart  this  life  Then  it  shall  & may  be  lawfull  to  & for 
ffriends  in  their  said  monthly  meeting  as  often  as  occasion 
shall  require  to  make  choice  of  others  to  manage  ye  aforesaid 
Trust  instead  of  such  as  shall  so  fall  away  or  be  deceased 
And  the  sd  John  Mendenhall  for  himself  his  heirs  and 
executors  Doth  Covenant  & grant  to  & with  the  sd  Nicholas 
Newlin  Nicholas  Pyle,  George  Peirce  & George  Dix  their 
heirs  & successors  in  the  sd  Trust  by  these  p’sents  that  the  s’d 
messuage  piece  of  ground  & other  the  p’mises  here  by  granted 
with  the  apytenances  shall  be  & remain  unto  the  sd  people  of 
God  called  Quakers  forever  for  the  uses  and  under  the  Ee- 
strictions  herein  before  mentioned  or  intended  fully  acquited 
& discharged  of  & from  all  claims  titles  troubles  and  incum- 
brances whatsoever  had  or  done  or  which  hereafter  may  be 
had  suffered  or  comitted  by  him  the  sd  Jno.  or  his  heirs  or 
by  his  or  their  means  privity  or  procurem’t.  In  witness 
hereof  he  hath  hereunto  Set  his  hand  this  the  Thirteenth  day 
of  December  Ano  D’m  1697  John  Mendenhall  (Seal) 

Sealed  & Delivered  in  the  p’sents  of  Caleb  Pusey,  Thomas 
Bowether. 

Acknowledged  in  open  Court  and  confisied  under  the  darks 
hand  and  countv  seal  this  fourteenth  day  of  December  Annoo 
Domi  1697  John  Childe  Clark  of  the  County  of  Chester. 
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HISTORY  OF  COISTCORD  MONTHLY  MEETING, 
Gilbert  Cope. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  even  before  the  birth  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  the  Swedes  had  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  but  in  that  day  colonization  did  not  flourish  with 
the  rapidity  of  modern  times  and  their  numbers  were  never 
large.  The  Dutch  came  and  usurped  the  control  of  affairs 
here,  and  they  in  turn  had  to  yield  to  the  English  forces  as 
a result  of  the  loss  of  their  principal  colony,  at  Manhattan,  or 
New  York. 

John  Fenwick,  an  English  Friend,  became  largely  inter- 
ested in  New  Jersey  lands  and  founded  a settlement  at  Salem 
in  1675.  Before  leaving  his  native  country  he  sold  lands  to 
various  prospective  colonists,  a few  of  whom  on  arrival  de- 
cided to  settle  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  One  of  these  was 
Robert  Wade,  who  located  at  Upland,  now  Chester,  where 
William  Edmundston,  a traveling  minister,  attended  a meet- 
ing. Robert  Proud  (1797)  states  that  “At  Chester  the  Quakers 
had  meetings  for  divine  worship  regularly  from  the  year  1675 ; 
in  which  year  Robert  Wade  and  divers  others  came  over.,, 
Other  historians  have  followed  this  authority,  though  it  is 
open  to  question.  William  Edinundson  says  that  about  the 
year  1675  he  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  visit  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  spent  about  five  months  and  sailed  for  New  Eng- 
land. Here  he  spent  considerable  time,  after  which,  in  com- 
pany with  James  Fletcher,  another  traveling  Friend,  he 
started  for  the  South  by  way  of  Shrewsbury  and  Middletown, 
N.  J.,  crossing  the  Delaware  at  the  Falls  (Trenton). 

“When  we  had  rode  some  miles  we  baited  our  horses  and 
refreshed  ourselves  with  such  provisions  as  we  had,  for  as 
yet  we  wrere  not  come  to  any  inhabitants.  Here  came  to  us  a 
Finland  man  well  horsed,  who  could  speak  English;  he  soon 
perceived  what  we  were,  and  gave  us  an  account  of  several 
Friends.  His  house  was  as  far  as  we  could  ride  that  day;  he 
took  us  there  and  lodged  us  kindly.  Next  morning,  being  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  we  went  to  Uplands,  where  were  a few 
Friends  met  at  Robert  Wu  tie’s  house,  and  we  were  glad  one 
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of  another,  and  comforted  in  the  Lord.  After  meeting  we 
took  boat  and  went  to  Salem,  about  thirty  miles,  where  lived 
John  Fenwick,  and  several  families  of  Friends  from  England. 
We  ordered  our  horses  to  meet  us  at  Delaware  town  [New 
Castle]  ; so  we  got  Friends  together  at  Salem  and  had  a 
meeting,  after  which  we  had  the  hearing  of  several  differences 
and  endeavored  to  make  peace  among  them.” 

William  Edmundson  had  much  religious  service  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  Carolina,  after  which  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  Ireland,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  about  two 
years.  Gough  places  his  visit  at  Upland  under  the  year 
1676. 

In  1677  another  settlement  of  Friends  was  made  at  Bur- 
lington, and  about  the  same  time  some  came  who  chose  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  meet- 
ing at  Robert  Wade’s  had  been  regularly  held  prior  to  these 
new  arrivals.  In  a list  of  taxables  presented  to  the  Upland 
Court,  November,  1677,  the  writer  cannot  identify  as  Friends 
any  except  Robert  Wade,  John  Test,  William  Woodmanson 
and  perhaps  John  “hayles”  (Bayles  or  Beals?),  in  the  Up- 
land district,  and  Roger  Pedrick  at  Marcus  Hook.  The  last 
named  was  one  of  the  Salem  colonists. 

Dr.  Smith  says  that  with  the  Burlington  colonists  came 
William  Clayton,  Morgan  Drewett,  William  Woodmancy  and 
William  Oxley;  and  again  he  says,  “The  only  Quaker  heads 
of  families  that  were  settled  at  Chester  and  Marcus  Hook,  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  places,  before  the  arrival  of  the  first 
ship  sent  out  by  Penn,  so  far  as  the  author  can  discover,  were 
Robert  Wade,  Roger  Pedrick,  Morgan  Drewett,  William 
Woodmanson,  Michael  Izzard,  Thomas  Revel,  Henry  Hast- 
ings, William  Oxley,  James  Browne,  Henry  Reynolds  and 
Thomas  Nossiter.”  Elsewhere,  however,  he  says  that  Izzard 
was  not  known  to  be  a Quaker,  and  the  same  might  be  said 
of  Revel  and  Hastings. 

William  Penn’s  charter  for  Pennsylvania  was  dated  March 
4th,  1680-81.  A session  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Robert  Wade,  at  Upland,  on  the  15th 
of  Ninth  month,  1681,  and  it  was  doubtless  held  there  on 
that  occasion  with  reference  to  allowing  the  Friends  there  to 
hold  monthly  meeting  of  their  own.  It  also  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  most  of  the  Friends  at  and  near  Upland  had  come 
with  the  Burlington  colonists. 
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Concord  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 

The  following  are  some  of  the  first  minutes  of  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting: 

“Tenth  day  of  ye  11  month  1681:  a monthly  meeting  of 
trends  belonging  to  marcus  hooke  & vpland  heeld  then  at 
Robert  Wads  house; ” 

“the  14  day  of  ye  12  month  1681  : a monthly  meeting  heeld 
by  frends  at  marcus  hooke.” 

“the  9th  day  of  ye  3d  mo.  1682:  a monthly  meeting  held 
then  by  freends  belonging  to  marcus  hooke  & vpland  at 
Robert  Wads  house.” 

“the  3 day  of  ye  6th  month  1682:  a monthly  meeting  held 
then  by  frends  belonging  to  marcus  hooke  alies  Chechester 
& vpland  and  ye  adioyning  Inhabetants  at  Robert  Wads 
house. 

“at  this  meeting  William  Clayton  Juner  and  elezebetb 
bezor  both  living  at  Chechester  have  declared  their  Intentions 
of  mariage : & its  ordered  by  the  meeting  that  morgan  druet 
& Robert  Wade  doe  make  enquirey  Conserning  them  & give 
it  in  to  ye  next  monthly  meeting.” 

“At  the  monthly  meeting  at  Vpland  the  11th  7 mo  1682. 

“Large  paper  hooke  unruled  being  fitt  for  the  servise  of 
monthly  and  quarterly  meetings  is  to  be  procured  against 
the  next  monthly  meeting  & Rob*  Wade  is  desired  to  get  the 
said  hooke. 

“It  was  then  agreed  y*  a meeting  shall  be  held  for  y* 
service  & worship  of  god  every  first  day  at  ye  court  house  at 
Vpland. 

“And  also  agred  that  there  be  three  meetings  in  the  week 
time,  the  westerne  part  to  meet  at  Chichester  the  5th  day  of 
the  week  and  the  midle  meeting  at  Harold  at  Wm.  Wood- 
mansons  the  4th  day  of  the  week  and  the  Eastern  meeting  at. 
Ridlev  at  John  Simcocks  the  5th  day  of  the  week  untill 
otherwise  ordered. 

“The  monethly  meetings  for  men  and  women  to  he  the 
first  and  second  day  of  the  week  in  every  month  at  Rob* 
Wades  house. 

“Wm  Clayton  & Elizabeth  Bezor  did  again  present  their 
former  intentions  of  marriage  but  friends  findeing  that  her 
parents  were  absent  and  had  not  their  consent  for  such  pro* 
ceedings,  nor  certificate  of  her  clearness  from  other  men,  did 
advise  these  parties  to  waite  further  untill  all  things  be 
cleared  according  to  the  practise  of  friends  and  good  order 
of  truth.” 
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Thus  far  the  minutes  in  full.  The  question  arises  whether, 
if  a meeting  had  been  regularly  held  at  Upland  since  1675, 
this  specific  order  for  its  holding  every  First-day  would  have 
been  so  expressed.  The  monthly  meeting  was  held  but  once 
at  Chichester.  Elizabeth  Bezer,  daughter  of  Edward  and 
Ann  Bezer,  had  come  over  in  advance  of  her  parents,  in  com- 
pany with  her  uncle  John  Bezer,  one  of  Penn’s  commissioners 
to  lay  out  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

It  further  appears  that  Chichester  Friends  were  expected 
to  attend  the  Upland  meeting  on  the  first  days  of  the  week. 
William  Penn  arrived  at  New  Castle  on  the  ship  Welcome  on 
October  27th,  1682,  and  was  at  Upland  two  days  later,  when 
he  changed  the  name  of  the  place  to  Chester.  Thomas  Chalk- 
ley  transcribed  the  early  minutes  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting 
about  1708,  and  where  he  found  the  word  Upland  changed  it 
to  Chester  before  the  latter  name  was  given. 

“At  our  men  and  womins  meeting  at  Chester  the  1 : of  11 
month : 82 : it  was  condesended  to  that  frinds  at  chichester 
may  hold  a meeting  there  on  the  first  day  of  the  weik  for  the 
Bervis  of  god  untill  the  next  monthly  meeting  then  to  have 
further  aprobation  concerning  it.” 

At  the  next  meeting,  5th  of  Twelfth  month,  the  subject  is 
not  mentioned,  but  the  following  appears: 

“Its  concluded  by  ye  sd  meeting  yl  Tho:  Brassie  & James 
Kennerly  speake  to  John  Blunston  or  some  of  Derby  meeting 
to  joine  wth  us  in  our  months  meeting  to  consider  of  & order 
y*  necessary  affaires  belonging  to  ye  same.” 

The  number  of  Friends  having  much  increased  by  arrivals 
from  England  it  was  decided  to  hold  a quarterly  meeting  and 
divide  the  monthly  meeting. 

“At  a quarterly  Meeting  ye  4th:  12th  Mo.  1683/4,  Held  at 
Chester:  ordered  yt  Chester  Monethly  Moating  be  held  one  ye 
first  second  Day  of  Eavery  Moneth  & chechester  Monethly 
Meateing  be  ye  second  second  Day  of  Eavery  Moneth  & Darby 
monethly  Meeting  be  ye  first  foreth  Day  of  Eavery  moneth: 
and  at  This  quarterly  meateing  There  was  brought  in  ye 
colecttion  of  ye  The  several!  meetings  following,  viz. — 

lb  s d 

“Chester  meeting  of  pensill vania  mony  00  : 13  : 02 

Chechester  meeting  of  ye  same  monys  00  : 07  : 07 l/> 

Darby  meeting  of  ye  sd  rnonys  00  : 06  : 02*4 

providence  metting  of  ye  sd  rnonys  00  : 03  : 05  ” 
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Concord  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
Early  Minutes  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting. 


“The  fearst  Monthly  Meeting  held  by  friends  in  Chichester 
on  ye  17th  of  the  first  Month  in  ye  year  1684. 

William  Hews 
John  Bezer 
John  Harding 

“At  a Monthly  Meeting  Held  at  Chichester  the  14th  of  y® 
2nd  month  1684. 

John  Bezer 
John  Harding 
Wm.  Hews 
John  Kinsman 

“At  a monthly  meeting  at  Chichester  ye  10th  of  The  3d 
month  1684. 

John  Harding 
William  Hews. 

“At  A Monthly  Meeting  Held  at  Chichester  ye  9th  of  ye  4th 
month  1684.  Whereas  Thomas  Moore  came  and  desired 
assistance  of  the  meeting  to  Lend  him  somthing  towards  The 
Bulding  of  him  a house  ye  meeting  considering  his  poverty 
hath  agred  to  do  it  And  subscribe  as  followeth. 

lb.  s d 


John  Harding  0....  5....0 

Morggin  Drewitt  0....  5....0 

Valintine  Hollingsworth  .....  ()....  5.  . . .0 

William  Hews  0....10....0 

James  Brown  ()....  5 ....  0 

William  Claiton  Senr  0....  5....0 

John  Bezer  0....10....0 

John  Kingsman,  0....  5....0 

J.  C 0 10 0 


“At  A monthly  meeting  at 
month  1684 


Chichester  ye  14th  of  ye  5th 

John  Harding 
John  Kingsman 
James  Brown 
John  gibbons 
Edward  Bezer 
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“At  A monthly  meeting  Heeld  at  Chichester  ye  12th  of  y® 
6th  month  1684. 

John  Bezer 
Nathaniel  parke 
Will  Hews 
Joseph  Boshall 
Robert  pile 

“At  A monthly  meeting  held  at  Chichester  ye  7th  month 
1684.” 

“At  A monthly  meeting  Held  at  Chcchester  The  13th  of  ye 
8th  month  1684. 

“William  Brown  declareth  his  intention  of  marrig  to  Ann 
Maser  Mercer  The  first  time  and  also  declareth  his  clareness 
from  all  others.  The  meeting  ordered  that  he  shuld  pub- 
lish it  at  ye  later  end  of  a first  day’s  meeting. 

Phillip  Roman 
Thomas  Usher 
John  Harding 
Wm.  Hewes 
Rob.  Pile 

At  a Quarterly  Meeting,  6 Mo.  2,  1686: — “Ordered  that 
ye  monthly  meeting  formerly  held  at  Chechester  be  from 
henceforth  kept  one  month  at  Chechester  and  one  month  at 
Concord,  & ye  next  monthly  meeting  to  begin  at  Concord, 
untill  further  order.” 

At  A Monthly  Meeting  Heeld  at  Concord  ye  5th  of  ye  6th 
month  1686 : 

“Nathaniel  Lamplue  & Susanah  Bezer  declear  their  inten- 
tion of  marridge  ye  second  time  all  things  being  found  Clear 
was  Left  to  their  freedom  to  proseed  according  to  ye  good 
order  of  truth. 

“this  meeting  takes  into  their  serious  Consideration  yr 
thinnes  of  our  monthly  meeting  by  reson  of  our  new  settle- 
ment and  some  being  backward  this  meeting  orders  y*  those 
whose  names  are  under  written  to  attend  ye  monthly  meet- 
ings for  some  time  hear  weare  few  or  none." 

Will  Branton 
Nicholas  Nulin 
Georg  Peare 
Edward  Bezer 
John  Harding 
John  Kingsman 
John  Mendingall 
Robert  Pile 
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For  some  reason  the  alternation  was  for  a time  irregular; 
thus  on  12  Mo.  14,  168G,  the  monthly  meeting  was  held  at 
Edward  Bezer’s  house  in  Bethel;  on  1st  Mo.  14,  1687,  at 
Concord;  2 Mo.  11,  at  Brumingam;  in  3d  and  4th  mos.  at 
Chichester;  5 Mo.  11th  at  Robert  Pile’s  in  Bethel;  6 Mo. 
8th  at  Nicolas  Newlin’s  in  Concord;  7 Mo.  12th  nt  Wjll. 
Brinton’s  in  Burmingham ; 8 Mo.  10th  at  Edward  Bezer’s ; 
9 Mo.  14th  at  John  Kingman’s  in  Chichester;  10  Mo.  12th 
at  John  Harding’s,  in  Chichester;  12  Mo.  11th  at  Jacob 
Chandler’s;  1 Mo.  12,  1688,  at  Robert  Pile’s;  2 Mo.  9th,  at 
Nicolas  Newlin’s;  3 Mo.  14,  at  Will.  Branton’s:  at  widow 
Harding’s,  at  Chichester,  10  Mo.  7,  1688;  8 Mo.  8,  1688,  at 
Jacob’s  Well,  in  Jacob  Chandler’s  house;  1 Mo.  9,  1688/9,  at 
Joseph  Bushel’s,  in  Bethel ; 4 Mo.  10,  1689,  at  Amy  Harding’s; 
8 Mo.  14,  1689,  at  George  Pearce’s,  in  Thornbury;  12  Mo. 
9,  1690,  at  Philip  Roman’s  in  Chichester;  7 Mo.  14,  1691,  at 
Nathaniel  Lamplugh’s,  in  Chichester,  3 Mo.  11,  1696,  at 
Concord  Meeting  House;  5 Mo.  4,  1698,  at  Nathaniel  Parke’s, 
in  Concord;  6 Mo.  14,  1699,  at  Elizabeth  Newlin’s,  in  Con- 
cord; 9 Mo.  11,  1700,  at  Thomas  King’s,  in  Concord;  7 Mo. 
11,  1704,  at  Henry  Oborn’s,  in  Concord;  2 Mo.  10,  1710,  at 
Benjamin  Mendenhall’s,  in  Concord;  continuing  thus  to  cir- 
culate among  the  foregoing  homes  until  3 Mo.  14,  1711,  when 
it  was  held  at  Concord  Meeting  House,  and  next  at  Chi- 
chester Meeting  House. 

For  some  time  it  was  known  as  Chichester  and  Concord 
Monthly  Meeting.  The  alternation  was  continued  until  7 
Mo.  1st  1729,  when  it  was  held  at  Chichester  for  the  last 
time. 

The  Friends  in  Aston  Township  were  at  first  members  of 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting.  At  this  meeting,  3d  of  6th  Mo. 
1696,  “A  paper  from  ye  friends  of  Chichester  Monthly  Meet- 
ing being  read,  in  which  they  requested  ye  friends  of  Aston 
to  joyne  with  them  in  their  monthly  meeting  business,  & 
after  some  discorse  it  was  reffered  untill  the  next  monthly 
meeting.”  Robert  Pyle,  with  some  women  friends,  was 
appointed  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  Chester  Friends  to 
consummate  the  business. 

At  Chester  Mo.  Mtg.,  held  at  Robert  Vernon’s,  6th  Mo. 
31,  1696:  “Some  friends  of  Chichester  Meeting  appearing  at 
this  meeting  to  know  the  mind  of  ye  meeting  concerning 
Aston  friends  joyning  wth  them  in  their  mouths  meeting  busi- 
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ness  according  to  their  request  the  Last  months  meeting, 
which  request  upon  consideration  this  meeting  Complyed 
with.” 

Nottingham  Meeting. 

At  a meeting  of  William  Penn’  Commisioners  of  Property, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  14th  of  11  Mo.  1701:  “Cornelius 
Empson  for  himself  and  several  other  to  the  Number  of  20 
families,  chiefly  of  the  County  of  Chester,  proposes  to  make 
a settlement  on  a tract  of  land  about  half  way  between  Dela- 
ware and  Susquehannah,  or  nearer  the  latter,  being  about  24 
miles  distant  from  New  Castle,  on  Octeraroe  River,  in  Case 
they  may  have  a grant  of  twenty  thousand  acres  in  the  said 
place  at  a bushel  of  wheat  per  100  rent,  or  five  pounds  pur- 
chase, to  be  after  at  a Shill.  Sterling  per  ann.,  which  being 
duly  Considered  and  the  advantages  that  might  arise  thereby 
by  rendering  the  adjacent  Lands  more  Valuable  and  incour- 
aging  the  Settlement  of  Susquehannah  River,  Jtis  proposed 
that  they  shall  have  15  or  20,000  acres  at  £8  per  100  or  at  2 
bushells  of  wheat  rent  per  ann.,  the  first  year  for  their 
incouragement  to  be  free  of  Rent,  or  one  year  Creditt  to  pay 
the  purchase  money.  He  agrees  to  the  price  of  purchase  or 
to  a Bushell  and  half  per  ann.,  But  is  referred  to  their 
further  Consideration.” 

The  offer  of  the  commissioners  having  been  accepted,  a 
warrant  was  granted  17th  of  1st  Mo.  1701/2,  for  the  survey 
of  lands  in  that  place  to  the  following  persons : — Cornelius 
Empson,  1000  acres;  John  Richardson,  1000  acres;  James 
Brown,  1000  acres;  Henry  Reynolds,  1000  acres;  William 
Brown,  1000  acres;  John  Bales,  1000  acres;  Edward  Beeson, 
1000  acres;  James  Cooper  of  Darby,  1000  acres;  Randal  Jan- 
ney,  1000  acres;  Andrew  Job,  1000  acres;  John  Churchman, 
1000  acres;  Ebenezer  Empson,  1000  acres;  John  Guest  of 
Philadelphia,  1000  acres;  Joel  Baily,  500  acres;  Robert  Dut- 
ton, 500  acres;  Samuel  Littler,  500  acres;  Messrs  Brown,  500 
acres;  and  to  the  Proprietary  for  his  own  prooer  use  3000 
acres  if  the  land  will  hold  out. 

In  pursuance  of  this  warrant  a tract  of  18,000  acres  was 
laid  out  and  divided  among  the  different  persons  in  May, 
1702,  and  the  whole  called  Nottingham.  Of  the  purchasers, 
James  Brown,  William  Brown,  Henry  Reynolds,  John  Bales, 
Joel  Baily,  Robert  Dutton,  Samuel  Tattler  and  Messer  Brown 
were  members  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting.  All  of  these 
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except  Joel  Baily  settled  on  their  lands  and  a meeting  was 
established  there,  called  East  Nottingham,  but  for  many 
years  known  as  the  “Brick  Meeting.”  It  was  held  first  at 
the  house  of  William  Brown,  in  1705,  but  removed  to  the 
new  Meeting  House  in  1709.  In  1715  this  meeting  was 
annexed  to  Newark  (now  Kennett)  Monthly  Meeting,  to 
which  it  was  much  nearer.  When  the  line  between  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  was  finally  settled  all  but  about  1200  acres 
of  the  original  survey  fell  into  Maryland. 

Caln  Meeting. 

Some  members  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting  having 
settled  in  the  Valley,  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Brandywine,  made  application  1 Mo.  14,  1714/5,  to  have  a 
meeting  established  there,  which  request  was  finally  granted 
bv  the  Quarterly  Meeting  0 Mo.  6,  1716.  They  purchased 
some  land  from  John  Mendenhall,  but  subseouently  built 
their  meeting  house  on  land  of  Bichard  Pike,  on  the  north 
valley  hill.  This  was  known  as  East  Cain  Meeting,  and  in 
1737  was  joined  with  Bradford  Meeting  to  form  Bradford 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Birmingham  Meeting. 

At  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting,  9th  Mo.  3,  1690 : “Chi- 
chester monthly  meeting  being  called,  it  being  moved  to  this 
meeting  that  Concord  first  days  meeting  be  every  forth  first 
day  at  William  Brinton’s  in  Birmingham,  beginning  the  23d 
of  this  month ; also  the  fourth  day  following  if  the  said  meet- 
ing think  fitt ; this  to  continue  till  further  order/’ 

At  Mo.  Mtg.,  3 Mo.  14,  1694: — The  business  referr’d  to 
this  meeting  concerning  another  meeting  at  Bromidgam  this 
meeting  thinks  fitt  it  should  continew  at  present  as  it  is.” 

8 Mo.  9th  1704: — “John  Bennett  and  Elizabeth  Webb  in 
the  behalf  of  friends,  Inhabitants  of  the  uper  part  of  burning- 
ham  and  bran di wine  Creek,  with  the  advice  of  the  prepara- 
tive meeting  of  Concord,  did  Bequest  of  this  meeting  that 
they  might  have  A meeting  att  John  Bennet’s  house  this 
winter  time  because  of  their  farr  Living  from  Concord  meet- 
ing house.  This  meeting  well  waying  and  considering  for 
the  Ease  of  friends  and  service  of  truth  did  agree  and  con- 
clude, with  the  advice  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  the  first 
meeting  to  be  the  third  day  in  the  first  month  following  and 
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also  every  fifth  day  following  Except  that  fifth  day  which 
the  preparative  meeting  is  held  at  Concord,  and  then  to  meet 
together  as  usiall.” 

At  Mo.  Mtg.,  12  Mo.  3,  1717: — “The  friends  of  the  upper 
part  of  Burmingham  haveing  had  a meeting  for  every  other 
first  day  during  the  winter  seasons  and  now  they  said  friends 
doth  request  that  they  may  have  it  the  same  time  the  year 
about,  which  this  meeting  doth  alow  of  it  in  order  to  goe  to 
ye  quarterly  meeting  for  their  approbation.” 

At  Quarterly  Meeting,  9 Mo.  10,  1718: — “Concord 

monthly  meeting  Layd  before  this  meeting  a proposall  of 
Burmingham  friends  of  Building  themselves  a meeting  house, 
to  whom  this  meeting  Gives  Leave  provided  that  they  and 
their  monthly  meeting  can  agree  on  a place  to  Build  it  and 
make  report  to  our  next  meeting.” 

12  Mo.  9,  1718: — “According  to  Leave  Given  at  our  Last 
meeting  to  Burmingham  friends  to  Build  themselves  a 
meeting  house  have  signified  from  their  monthly  meeting 
that  they  have  a Greed  of  a place  whereon  to  Build  it  which 
is  upon  Richard  Webb’s  Land  near  the  Great  Road  wch  this 
meeting  is  satisfied  with.” 

At  Mo.  Mtg.,  9 Mo.  6,  1721: — “The  friends  of  Burming- 
ham meeting  Lavde  before  this  meeting  a propousall  for 
sum  of  their  friends  belonging  to  their  meeting  to  be  chosen 
as  fefees  in  trust  upon  ye  account  of  theire  meeting  house 
and  ground : it’s  the  mind  of  this  meeting  to  chouse  William 
Brinton,  Joseph  Taylor,  Philip  Taylor,  John  Bennett, 
Joseph  Brinton  and  Nicholas  ffreed.” 

To  these  persons  Elizabeth  Webb,  widow  of  Richard,  con- 
veyed an  acre  of  ground  10  Mo.  27,  1721,  for  £3,  and  the 
meeting  house  was  built  bv  the  next  year,  as  the  marriage  of 
Joseph  Webb  and  Ann  Willis  was  accomplished  therein  7 Mo. 
13,  1722.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  of  cedar  logs  and  was 
without  a chimney  or  stove  for  heating  it.  A stone  house 
was  built  in  1705  and  enlarged  in  1818.  In  1815  this  meet- 
ing was  joined  with  that  at  West  Chester  to  form  Birming- 
ham Monthly  Meeting.  By  this  action  Concord  Monthly 
Meeting  lost  223  members. 

Chichester  Meeting. 

This  was  doubtless  first  held  at  the  residence  of  a Friend 
near  the  river.  The  minutes  of  11th  Mo.  1085  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  a house  might  have  been  already  erected  on  land 
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granted  by  James  Brown;  but  the  deed  from  Brown  was  not 
executed  till  10  Mo.  4,  1(588. 

At  the  monthly  meeting,  1 Mo.  4,  1709,  “By  Chichester’s 
report  it  appears  their  Meeting  House  is  by  accident  Burnt 
down,  whereupon  they  Bequest  to  hold  their  Meeting  in  a 
House  Hired  by  Them  for  that  purpose,  which  this  meeting 
allows  of  untill  further  order. 

“Chichester  preparative  meeting  requests  this  Meeting’s 
advice  and  assistance  respecting  the  Building  a new  Meeting 
House.  William  Peters,  Joseph  Gibbons,  Micajah  Speak- 
man,  John  Brinton,  John  Townsend,  John  Carter,  William 
Sale  and  Samuel  Painter  are  Appointed  for  that  service.” 

2 Mo.  8,  1769:— “Most  of  the  friends  appointed  to  give 
Chichester  Their  advice  respecting  their  Building  a Meeting 
House  Report  that  after  having  spent  a Considerable  time  in 
that  Service  are  unanimous  of  oppinion  it  is  Necessary  to 
have  the  advice  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  thereon,  which 
this  meeting  approves  of  and  Continues  the  former  Com- 
mittee for  their  Service  therein.” 

3 Mo.  8,  1769: — “The  Friends  on  the  Case  of  Chichester 
meeting  Respecting  their  Building  a Meeting  House  report 
that  a Committee  from  the  Quarterly  meeting  appointed  for 
that  Service,  Together  with  themselves.  Attended  and  admin- 
ister’d their  advice  and  assistance  therin,  which  we  are 
Informed  was  to  Good  satisfaction  and  Intended  to  be  put 
in  practice.” 

From  a record  kept  by  the  Hutton  Family  it  appears  the 
fire  occurred  12  Mo.  I,  1768.  Other  meetings  appear  to  have 
contributed  to  the  rebuilding,  and  a minute  of  Uwehlan,  Mo. 
Mtg.  shows  that  they  collected  seven  pounds,  twelve  shillings 
and  sixpence  toward  the  finishing,  2 Mo.  7,  1771. 

A Question  of  Ancestry  and  Color. 

At  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  7 Mo.  4th  1781,  a query 
came  from  Birmingham  Meeting,  whether,  if  an  applicant 
for  membership  is  known  or  believed  to  be  sincere,  he  or  she 
should  be  rejected  on  account  of  colour.  This  was  referred 
to  a committee  of  men  and  women. 

At  the  next  monthly  meeting  it  was  decided  to  refer  the 
question  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 

At  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Concord  12th  of 
11th  Mo.,  1781: — Concord  Monthly  Meeting  queries 
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“whether  person  making  application  to  be  joined  in  member- 
ship with  us  as  a religious  Society  and  Friends  being  satis- 
fied with  respect  to  the  sincerity  of  the  one  so  applying,  should 
be  rejected  on  account  of  the  color?  Which,  being  considered 
brought  a weighty  exercise  on  this  meeting,  and  divers  just 
observations  were  made  thereon,  which  being  considered  is , 
left  under  consideration,  and  George  Miller,  Jesse  Maris, 
John  Sharpless,  Thomas  Garrett,  Isaac  Thomas,  Amos  Yar- 
nall  Junr,  Josiah  Bunting,  Aaron  Oakford,  John  Humphries, 
Jacob  Starr,  Joseph  West,  Caleb  Seal  and  Thomas  Lightfoot, 
who  were  appointed  last  meeting  to  the  assistance  of  Con- 
cord Meeting  in  this  case,  and  Eli  Yarnall,  Thomas  Massey 
Junr,  John  Hibberd,  Samuel  Trimble,  Hugh  Judge,  Richard 
Strode,  Joshua  Sharpies,  Daniel  Byrne,  Cadwallader  Jones 
and  William  Lightfoot  are  now  added  to  them  and  desired 
to  meet  together  and  consider  of  this  subject,  and  also  to 
inquire  more  minutely  into  the  disposition,  color  and  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  on  whose  account  the  application 
took  its  rise;  and  report  their  sense  thereof  to  our  next 
meeting.” 

11th  of  2d  Month  1782:  The  committee  appointed  to 

weigh  and  consider  the  query  proposed  to  last  meeting  by 
Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  produced  a report  which  was 
read,  being  as  follows: 

“We  of  the  Committee  appointed  on  the  application  from 
Concord  Monthly  Meeting  Report,  That  we  have  generally 
met  and  deliberately  considered  the  subject  matter  committed 
to  us ; also  appointed  some  of  our  number  to  visit  the  person 
upon  whose  account  the  application  was  made,  some  of  whom 
reported  to  this  Committee  at  a second  meeting  that  they  had 
taken  an  opportunity  with  the  young  woman,  which  was  in 
a good  degree  to  their  satisfaction,  and  her  disposition  they 
apprehended  to  be  worthy  of  Friends  notice;  and  her  color 
appeared  to  them  not  darker  than  some  who  are  esteemed 
white:  and  we  find  by  inquiry  her  great-grandfather  was  an 
African  Negro  and  her  great-grandmother  an  American 
Indian;  her  grandfather  a descendant  of  them  and  her  grand- 
mother an  Indian ; her  father  a descendant  of  them  and  the 
mother  a white  woman.” 

Signed  this  8th  day  of  1st  Month  1782  by  nineteen 
Friends.”  (names  not  given.) 

The  case  becoming  as  heretofore  the  subject  of  weighty 
and  edifying  deliberations  and  a spirit  of  condescension  pre- 
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vailing  it  is  with  a good  degree  of  unanimity  agreed  that  it 
be  laid  before  our  Next  Yearly  Meeting  for  their  considera- 
tion and  advice;  and  Joseph  West,  Eli  Yarnall,  William 
Lightfoot  and  Joshua  Sharpies  are  appointed  to  pay  her  a 
visit  for  her  information  and  encouragement  in  the  way  of 


No  further  notice  in  relation  to  this  subject  appears  on 
the  minutes  of  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  Yearly 
Meeting  minute  dated  10th  Month  1st  1783  is  as  follows : 

“The  request  of  Chester  Quarter  last  year  respecting  the 
application  of  a woman  to  Concord  Monthly  Meeting  to  be 
received  into  membership,  and  which  was  referred  for 
further  consideration  to  this  of  a future  meeting,  being  now 
revived,  the  subject  opening  with  weight,  It  is  the  sense  and 
judgment  of  the  meeting  that  Concord  Monthly  Meeting  may 
safely  consider  the  application  of  the  person  on  the  same 
ground  in  common  with  other  applications  for  admission  into 
membership.” 

Thus  far,  there  is  no  evidence  of  decided  opposition  to  the 
proposed  admission  to  membership  of  a person  who  was  half 
white,  three-eighths  Indian  and  one-eighth  Negro;  but  four 
days  after  the  decision  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  Ann  Emlen,  of 
Philadelphia,  wrote  to  her  friend,  Hannah  Townsend,  wife 
of  Joseph  Townsend  of  East  Bradford,  and  daughter  of 
Samuel  Painter  of  Concord,  as  follows: 

“Perhaps,  as  I heard  our  Frd.  Abigail  Franks  say  thee 
wished  her  to  come  & live  with  thee,  it  may  be  her  circum- 
stance in  future,  if  there  were  no  obstruction  in  the  way,  in 
her  mind  or  otherwise,  to  spend  some  time  with  thee  after 
becoming  a Member  of  Society,  which  I expect  will  now  be 
the  Case;  believing  her  more  worthy  than  many  scores,  yet 
Hundreds  in  it,  of  an  allotment  amongst  the  Saints ; that 
her  light  will  yet  shine  with  increase  of  & steady  brightness; 
& that  there  is  cause  of  thankfulness  on  her  part  & on  her 
acc’t  that  the  mountains  of  opposition  are  leveled  before 
her.  I hope  her  right  direction  in  all  her  goings,  as  well  as 
thee  & I & and  all  of  us;  being  with  much  regard  & good 
wishes,  thy  loving  Friend 


On  the  7th  of  4th  Month  1784,  Birmingham  Meeting  pre- 
sented the  application  of  Abigail  Franks  for  membership, 
and  her  admission  followed  on  the  otli  of  the  next  month. 


Truth. 
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Isaac  Frank,  an  Indian,  is  named  in  the  tax  list  of  Thorn- 
bury  for  1764  and  1768,  bnt  as  a single  man. 

Hannah  Townsend  died  a few  months  after  the  above  letter 
was  written.  Nothing  further  has  been  discovered  relative 
to  Abigail  Franks. 

Deed  for  Chichester  Meeting  Land. 

All  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  James 
Browne  of  Chichester  in  the  County  of  Chester  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsilvania  in  America  send  greeting.  Know  ye 
that  the  said  James  Browne  for  & in  consideration  of  one 
shilling  & sixpence  &c.  By  vertue  of  a grant  or  patent  by 
Thomas  Loyd,  James  Claypoole,  Robert  Turner,  Commis- 
sioners of  William  Penn  proprietor  dated  at  Philadelphia 
the  fiveteenth  day  of  the  3d  month  1685,  To  Thomas  Clifton 
& assigned  over  in  Chester  Court  by  the  said  Thomas  Clifton 
to  the  above  said  James  Browne  the  9th  of  ye  10  month  1685, 
have  by  these  presents  granted  Bargained  sold  assigned  & 
Transmitted  & by  these  presents  doe  grant  Bargain  Sell  & 
Transmitt  unto  William  Clayton  Senr,  Phillip  Roman, 
Robert  Pile,  Jacob  Chandler,  Joseph  Bushell  & John  Kings- 
man  their  Heires  & assignes  forever  in  the  behalf e & for  the 
only  use  of  the  people  of  god  called  Quakers  in  the  township 
of  Chichester  & County  of  Chester,  being  two  Acres  of  that 
Tract  of  Land  mentioned  in  ye  Above  said  patent  & now  in 
ye  tennour  & occupation  of  the  said  William  Clayton  Senr, 
Phillip  Roman,  Robert  Pile,  Jacob  Chandler,  Joseph  Bushell 
& dolm  Kingsman  with  the  rest  of  the  people  of  god  Caled 
Quakers  in  the  township  of  Chichester  aforesaid  begining  at 
a marked  post  upon  Thomas  Weathers  his  Line  Riming  east 
north  east  eight  & twenty  pearch  unto  a marked  red  oake 
sapling,  thence  North  West  by  North  half  northerly  twenty 
pearch  to  a marked  corner  post,  thence  South  West  by  South 
half  westerly  eighteen  pearch  to  a corner  Hicquery  sapling 
thene  South  by  West  ten  pearch  to  the  first  mentioned  Corner 
post  containing  in  all  two  Acres  with  all  & singular  the  ways 
waters  easments  proffits  Comodities  advantages  & Apurti- 
nances  to  the  same  Land  in  any  way  belonging  or  Appertain- 
ing: To  have  & to  hold  the  same  two  Acres  of  land  with  all 
the  wayes,  waters,  easments,  proffits  Commodities  Advan- 
tages & Appurtinances  in  the  said  William  Clayton  Sen1", 
Phillip  Roman,  Robert  Pile.  Jacob  Chandler,  Joseph  Bushell 
& John  Kingsman  their  Heirs  for  ever:  To  the  only  proper 
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use  of  themselves  with  the  rest  of  the  people  of  god  Called 
Quakers  Successively  in  the  towne  & County  aforesaid  for 
ever.  And  the  said  James  Brown  for  liimselfe  his  Heires 
execut1'8  Aministrs  Covenant  proiniseth  granteth  to  & with 
the  aforesaid  purchasers  in  the  behalf e of  the  people  afore- 
said & unto  their  Heires  & assignes  by  these  presents  in 
maner  & forme  following  (that  is  to  say)  that  the  said  James 
Brown  have  not  or  hath  not  willingly  or  witingly  Comited 
SulTered  or  done  any  act  mater  or  tiling  whatsoever  whereby 
or  by  Reason  whereof  said  granted  premises  or  any  part 
thereof  is  or  shall  or  may  be  incumbered  in  any  title  charge 
or  estate  or  otherwise  howsoever  other  then  the  Quit  Rent 
thereout  Isuing  unto  the  cheife  proprietory  And  that  the 
said  William  Clayton  Senr  Phillip  Roman  Robert  Pile  Jacob 
Chandler  Joseph  Bushell  John  Kingsman  their  Heires  with 
the  people  as  aforesaid  shall  or  Lawfully  may  for  ever  here- 
after peaceably  & Quietly  have  hold  posses  & jnjoy  the  said 
granted  premises  & every  part  thereof  with  the  Apurtinances 
without  Let  suit  trouble  or  disturbance  of  him  the  said  James 
Browne  his  Heires  or  any  other  person  or  persons  claiming 
or  to  claime  by  from  or  under  him  or  any  of  them.  Aud 
further  the  said  James  Browne  & his  Heires  shall  & will  at 
all  times  hereafter  at  the  request  cost  & charges  of  the  above 
said  purchasers  or  people  as  aforesaid  by  an  Order  in  their 
monthly  meeting  make  and  execute  such  further  & other 
Lawful  assurance  of  the  said  granted  premises  with  the 
Apurtenances  according  to  tin1  purport  true  jntent  & mean- 
ing of  these  presents  Provided  alwayes  & at  all  times  that 
if  any  one  or  more  of  the  above  said  purchasers  or  any 
one  or  more  that  shall  be  Lawfully  chose  to  succeed  here- 
after fall  from  the  beleefe  of  the  Truth  as  held  forth  by 
the  people  of  god  called  Quakers  as  aforesaid  either  in 
a profaine  & Scandelous  life  or  in  Doctrine  & continew 
therein  it  shall  & may  be  Lawfull  in  such  case  for  the 
aforesaid  people  of  ye  towne  & County  aforesaid  by  their 
order  & Consent  in  their  monthly  meeting  alwayes  and  at 
altimes  to  amove  & put  out  any  such  one  or  more  of  the  said 
purchessors  or  any  other  that  shall  succeed.  And  allwayes 
& at  alltimes  hereafter  to  nominate  & Chuse  & putt  in  one 
or  more  in  his  or  their  Rome  as  t lit  v shall  see  litt  in  Witness 
whereof  the  said  James  Browne  hath  to  these  presents  sett 
his  hand  & Seale  the  fourth  day  of  the  tenth  month  1(188 

James  Browne. 
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Signed  Sealed  & delivered  in  ye  presence  of 

Daniel  Williamson 
Randall  Vernon 
Thomas  Minshall 
Walter  Ffaucit 

Past  in  Open  Court  at  Chester  & Certified 
under  the  Clarkes  hand  & County  Seale  the 
4th  day  of  the  10th  month  1688 

Robt.  Eyre  Cl  eric  e 

At  a monthly  meeting  held  at  Chichester  the  11th  of  the 
11th  mo:  1685  It  was  proposed  & Agreed  to  build  a meeting 
house  upon  a parcell  of  land  granted  by  James  Brown  as  by 
a dead  may  further  apear  & sometime  afterward  it  was  agreed 
by  friends  to  fence  in  a buriell-ground  upon  the  said  Land 
Jonyeing  to  the  meeting  house,  the  Subscriptions  thereunto 
are  as  followeth  viz. 


lb 

8 

d 

James  Browne  

....  3 

3 

0 

Johns  Kingsman  

2 

5 

0 

John  Harding  

....  3 

6 

0 

Tho8.  Weethers  

. ..  . 0 

16 

6 

Edwd  Beezer  

....  2 

08 

6 

Joseph  Bushel  

....  1 

08 

0 

Jacob  Chandler  

....  2 

10 

0 

Philip  Roman  

1 

15 

0 

ffrancis  Harrison  

1 

12 

6 

Wm.  Hughes  

. . . . 1 

0 

0 

Susanna  Beezer 

....  2 

0 

6 

Nath  Lamplugh  

....  2 

4 

0 

Wm.  Browne  

....  0 

16 

0 

John  Ayers  

. . . . 0 

1 

0 

ffrances  Chadsey  

....  1 

10 

0 

Robert  Pile  

. . . . 2 

08 

0 

Wm.  Clayton  senr 

. . . . 3 

02 

0 

John  Beales  

. . . . 0 

10 

0 

Wm.  Cloud  senr  

1 

04 

0 

Elizabeth  Lockly  

. . . . 0 

10 

0 

Edward  Carter  

0 

06 

0 

widd.  Johnson  

. . . . 0 

2 

0 

Edw.  Walter  

. . . . 0 

06 

0 

Nicolas  Pile  

...  ..  0 

10 

0 
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Roger  Smith  0 05  0 

Win.  Clayton  Junr  0 06  0 

Totall  36  04  0 

Whereas,  there  has  Been  Som  difference  by  som  y1  have 
separated  from  friends  in  their  subscriptions  toward  their 
Building  of  meeting  houses  &c.  for  the  service  of  Truth  wee 
whose  names  are  here  under  subscribed  doe  Promise  & oblidg 
our  selves  hereby  That  if  we  or  any  one  or  more  of  us  should 
seperate  ourselves  from  ye  society  and  Communion  of  those 
friends  of  Concord  Burmingham  & Thornebery  yt  now  wee 
walke  in  fellowship  with  Either  in  doctrine  Life  & Conver- 
sation; we  will  make  noe  trouble  Among  those  people  by 
reason  of  an  right  wee  or  any  one  of  us  think  wee  have 
because  of  this  or  any  other  subscription  y*  was  or  may  be 
towards  building  a meeting  house  & Makeing  a buriall  place 
for  ye  use  of  ye  said  people  of  God  called  Quakers  And  wee 
further  promise  to  relinquish  & Lay  aside  all  pretence  of 
right  or  claime  whereby  any  disquiet  may  arise  Among  ye 
aforesd  people  of  God  Called  Quakers  of  Concord  Burming- 
ham & Thornebery  According  to  the  purport  true  meaneing 
& intent  of  this  written  as  abovesaid  wee  subscribe  as  fol- 
loweth. 


£ 

9 

d 

Nathaniel  Newlin  

. 7 

10 

0 

John  Newlin  

. 5 

10 

0 

Nathaniell  Parke  

. 2 

12 

6 

Ben j.  Mendenhall  

. 6 

6 

0 

Elizebeth  Hickman  

. 1 

5 

0 

Thomas  King  

. 3 

5 

0 

Nicoles  Pyle  

. 3 

6 

0 

William  Cloud  

. 3 

6 

0 

William  Collett  

. 2 

0 

0 

Edward  Jones  

. 1 

16 

0 

John  Sanger  

. 0 

6 

0 

Nicoles  Newlin  

. 6 

15 

0 

Henry  Obern  

. 2 

5 

0 

Peter  Dix  . 

. 4 

15 

0 

George  Pearce  

. 5 

6 

0 

Isack  Tailler  

2 

8 

0 

James  Hayerd  

. 0 

13 

0 

Will  Brainton  senior  

. 3 

10 

3 

Will  Brainton  Junior 
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Richard  Wodderd  

. . . . 1 

18 

0 

John  Huchin  

. . . . 1 

2 

6 

John  Bennett  

, . . . 4 

5 

0 

Robert  Way  

....  1 

6 

0 

John  Mendenhall  

. . . . 2 

16 

0 

Edward  Bennett  

...  1 

6 

0 

Thomas  Radiy  

...  . 1 

0 

0 

Richard  Thacher  

...  1 

15 

0 

ffrancis  Chadzy  

...  1 

15 

0 

Joseph  Edwards  

...  0 

15 

0 

Jonathan  Thacher  

...  1 

10 

0 

Joseph  Gilpin  

...  0 

10 

0 

Samuel  Scott  . . . . . 

...  0 

10 

0 

Godin  Walter  

...  0 

5 

0 

Daniell  Davis  

...  . 0 

5 

0 

An  account  of  those  y1  have  bin  concerned  with  the  fencing 

in  of  ye  Buriall  ground  afore 

mentioned 

with 

thei  r sub- 

Bcriptions. 

£ 

s 

d 

Nicoles  Newlin  

...00 

18 

0 

Nathaniell  Newlin  

. . . 00 

14 

0 

Nicoles  Pyle  

...00 

12 

0 

Nathaniell  Parke  

...  00 

04 

0 

Peter  Dix  

. . . 00 

09 

0 

William  Cloud  

. . . 00 

08 

0 

Benj.  Mendenhall  

...00 

08 

0 

Thomas  King  

. . . 00 

06 

0 

Samuel  Scott  

. . . 00 

04 

8 

George  Pearce  

...  00 

10 

0 

John  Mendenhall  

...00 

08 

0 

Henery  Obern  

...  00 

09 

0 

Robert  Pyle  

. . . 00 

11 

0 

Godin  Walter  

...  00 

06 

0 

Joseph  TTickman  

. . . 00 

04 

8 

Robert  Wav  

. . . 00 

05 

0 

Richard  Woodiard  

. . . 00 

02 

6 

Joseph  Edwards  

. . . 00 

03 

0 

William  Roe  

...  00 

06 

6 

Isack  Tailer  

. . . 00 

02 

0 

Edward  Jones  . . . . 

...00 

02 

0 
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ancient  map  of  concord  and  vicinity. 


JOSEPH  SHARPLESS 


Concord  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
Concord  Meeting. 

At  Quarterly  Meeting,  1st  of  9th  Mo.  1685: 

“It  is  agreed  yl  ye  meeting  formerly  held  at  John  Gibbons 
house  should  from  this  time  forewards  be  held  one  first  day 
k one  fourth  day  at  John  Gibbons  & another  first  day  k 
fourth  day  at  Nicolas  Newlands  untill  further  order.” 

2d  of  6th  Mo.  1686 : — “Agreed  yl  ye  meeting  formerly 
ordered  to  be  one  first  day  at  nicolas  newlands  and  ye  other 
first  day  at  John  Gibin’s  be  from  this  time  removed  & kept 
at  nicholas  newlands  only  till  further  order  (viz.)  ye  first  & 
4th  days  meeting.” 

John  Gibbons  and  Margery  his  wife  had  taken  some  offence 
at  the  meeting,  and  it  appears  by  the  rough  minutes  of  4 Mo. 
13,  1692,  that  they  had  been  keeping  a meeting  in  their  own 
house  for  some  time. 

11  Mo.  11,  1696:  George  Pearce,  Nicolas  Pyle  and  Thomas 
King  desired  to  be  released  from  their  appointment  “to 
inspect  & indever  to  amend  such  disorders  as  they  should  see 
among  such  as  protest  Truth.”  At  the  next  meeting,  12  Mo. 
8,  1696,  they  were  released,  as  were  also  William  Hughes 
(IT ewes),  Robert  Pyle  and  John  Kingsman,  who  held  the 
6ame  appointment  at  Chichester  Meeting  “After  some  debate 
k consideration  have  concluded  for  ye  present  to  try  some 
time  without  choyce”  of  others  to  succeed  them.  These  were 
appointed  8 Mo.  14.  1695. 

At  Nathaniel  Parke’s,  7 Mo.  9,  1700: — “In  pursuance  of 
an  order  of  ye  yearly  meeting  for  the  preserving  of  unity  k 
the  more  desent  behaviour  To  be  kept  & preserved  Amongst 
friends  According  to  Truth : This  meeting  have  ordered  these 
friends  viz.  Nathaniel  1 Parke,  Nicoles  Pyle,  George  Pearce  & 
Thomas  King;  Ann  Pearce,  Elizebeth  Newlin,  Jane  Tratcher 
& Elezebeth  Parke  for  Concord  meeting,  To  meet  on  the  Last 
fourth  day  before  every  monthly  meeting — And  Philip 
Roman,  William  Browne,  John  Kingsman  & Robert  Carter, 
Deborah  Ilewes,  Elizebeth  Swaffer,  Mary  Bales  & ffrances 
Barnard  for  Chichester  Meeting,  to  meet  on  teh  Last  fifth 
day  before  Every  monthly  meeting:  To  hear  & consider  of 
matters  that  May  be  for  the  service  of  Truth  hear  after 
mentioned.” 

Here  follow  eight  articles  of  advices. 

“Tt  was  agreed  bv  the  meeting  yt  there  should  be  but  three 
men  and  three  women  friends  to  Attend  each  preparative 
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meeting:  And  in  order  thereunto  ye  meeting  have  chosen 

Phillip  Roman,  Johns  Kingsman  & James  Swaffer,  Liddy 
Carter,  Elizebeth  Swaffer  & Ann  Johnson  for  Chichester: 
George  Pearce,  Nicoles  Pyle  & Thomas  King,  Ann  Pearce, 
Elizabeth  Parke  & Abigail  Pyle  for  Concord,  To  take  the  care 
And  charge  of  ye  meetings  According  to  the  former  orders 
And  thare  to  continue  their  care  & diligence  untill  otherwise 
ordered  By  the  meeting.” 

The  foregoing  appears  to  be  the.  beginning  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  overseers.  Those  who  received  the  appointment,  for 
Chichester  for  some  years  later,  were  John  Beales,  1702; 
James  Whitaker,  1706;  Thomas  Dutton,  1707;  John  Dutton, 
1708;  Thomas  Barnard,  1719;  Edward  Robinson,  1722; 
Nathan  Wood,  1724.  Several  of  these  received  reappoint- 
ments in  the  meantime. 

The  overseers  for  Concord  Meeting,  following  those  already 
named,  were  John  Bennett,  Nathaniel  Newlin,  Ann  Bennett, 
Sarah  Bennett,  Jane  Brinton,  1701;  Henry  Oburn,  1704; 
Benjamin  Mendenhall  and  Edward  Bennett,  1705;  William 
Brinton,  1706;  Jacob  Vernon,  1710;  Moses  Key  and  Joseph 
Baker,  1712 ; John  Mendenhall  and  Peter  Hatton,  1714, 
Philip  Taylor,  1721;  Ann  Mendenhall  and  Ann  Gibbons, 
1722  ; Ralph  Eavenson,  1723;  Elizabeth  Key  and  Ann  Taylor, 
1723;  Joseph  Gilpin  and  William  Pyle,  1727.  The  early 
women’s  minutes  are  missing. 

6 Mo.  6,  1716 : — ‘ “Newark  monthly  meeting  Requests  there 
be  two  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Business  Kept  Every  year  at 
Concord,  which  is  Left  to  the  further  Consideration  of  friends 
in  Each  monthly  meeting  against  the  next  Quarterly 
Meeting.” 

At  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting  it  was  granted  that  those 
in  the  third  and  ninth  months  should  be  held  at  Concord, 
instead  of  Providence  as  heretofore. 

The  monthly  meetings  having  alternated  between  Concord 
and  Chichester  since  1711,  it  was  agreed,  11  Mo.  14,  1716, 
“that  their  shall  three  monthly  meeting  be  held  at  Concord 
meeting  house  sucsesifly  the  10th,  11th  & 12th,  until  further 
orders  and  they  outher  meeting  to  goe  in  course  as  usall.” 
These  three  were  the  winter  months  of  December,  January 
and  February. 

6 Mo.  4,  1729:  “The  monthly  meeting  Is  Concluded  to  be 
settled  at  Concord  till  further  orders,  only  to  be  keept.  at 
Chichester  ye  next  time.”  This  action  was  in  response  to 
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the  request  of  Birmingham  Friends,  made  several  months 
before. 

At  Quarterly  Meeting,  6 Mo.  10,  1730: — “it  is  unanimously 
agreed  in  this  meeting  that  our  Quarterly  Meetings  of  busi- 
ness be  hereafter  kept  at  Concord  Meeting  house  till  further 
order/’ 

10  Mo.  8,  1712: — This  meeting  appoints  George  Pearce, 
Nicholas  Pyle,  Nathaniel  Newlin,  Benjamin  Mendenhall, 
Richard  Webb,  John  Lea  & Henry  Oburn  to  be  Feoffees  for 
the  Burying  ground  at  Concord  & to  take  care  to  get  a new 
Deed  as  soon  as  possibly  & when  done  that  they  make  return 
to  the  next  meeting.” 

8 Mo.  2,  1734: — Peter  Hatton,  Thomas  Marshall,  Benj. 
Mendenhall  Jr,  Moses  Key,  John  Newlin,  Richard  Eavenson, 
John  Pyle,  Caleb  Peirce  & Ralph  Eavenson  are  appointed  to 
be  entered  in  the  declaration  of  trust  in  respect  to  the  meeting 
house  & ground  in  Concord. 

2 Mo.  7,  1740 : — “This  meeting  appoints  Moses  Key,  Ralph 
Eavenson,  Benj.  Mendenhall,  Caleb  Peirce,  John  Pyle,  Peter 
Hatton,  John  Newlin  & Thos  Marshall  to  be  entered  in  the 
declaration  of  trust  for  a pice  of  Land  that  Jovnes  to  Concord 
Meeting  house  and  ground,  conveyed  by  Nicholas  Newlin  and 
wife  for  the  youse  of  the  said  meeting.  This  meeting  ap- 
points William  Brinton,  Joseph  Pyle  to  see  the  Declaration 
of  trust  signed  and  delivered.” 

Concord  Meeting  House  was  burned  1 Mo.  27,  1788. 
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1686.  IN  YE  OLDEN  TIME. 


By  Benj.  F.  Leggett. 


How  grandly  sweep  the  centuries 
On  downy  pinions  by: 

Nor  leave  a furrow  on  the  sea, 

Or  shadow  on  the  sky: — 

As  softly  as  the  crimson  light 
The  grail  of  azure  fills, 

Or  silently  as  morning  drifts 
Above  the  dreaming  hills ! 


So  pass  amid  the  silences 
The  sandaled  feet  of  Time, 

Above  the  smallest  dust  of  earth, 

Beyond  the  spheres  sublime : — 

The  years  mar  not  the  mountain’s  crown, — 
The  lasting  hill’s  repose, 

Though  all  the  wilderness  rejoice 
And  blossom  as  the  rose. 


0 vast  New  World  that  held  the  fate 
Of  people  yet  unknown ! 

What  changes  time  in  thee  hath  wrought 
While  centuries  have  flown  ! 

What  sage,  or  seer,  dare  prophesy 
Whereto  the  seed  would  grow 
They  planted  in  the  Jamestown  wild 
Three  hundred  years  ago? 


Years  passed  and  to  the  northern  strand 
That  keeps  their  name  and  fame, 

The  Mayflower  braved  December’s  storm — * 
The  sturdy  Pilgrims  came; — 

And  later  still  another  band 
Of  fearless,  godly  men, 

Who  built  a state  and  kept  for  aye 
The  name  of  William  Penn! 
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But  two-score  years  had  come  and  gone 
Since  he  of  Drayton-town, 

Went  forth  to  preach  the  Newer  Life 
On  English  dale  and  down: — 

Illustrious  Eox ! whose  burning  words 
Smote  Error’s  gilded  mail, 

While  Bunyan  dreamed  his  Pilgrim  Dream 
In  grim  old  Bedford  jail ! 

So  near  was  he  to  those  brave  days 
When  blind  old  Milton’s  strain 
Rehearsed  the  epic  of  our  race 
In  Eden’s  loss  and  gain; — 

When  Cromwell  prayed,  and  Hampden  strove, 
And  faithless  kings  were  spurned 
And  Right  was  more  than  Royalty, 

And  fires  of  Freedom  Burned, — 

What  wonder  that  his  soul  was  stirred 
With  zeal  of  Heaven  born, 

To  wake  the  land  to  purer  life, 

To  preach,  rebuke  and  warn; — 

To  mend  the  crooked  ways  of  Earth 
And  make  them  straight  again 
Beneath  the  gracious  Light  Divine — 

The  heritage  of  men ! — 

— How  changed  the  tangled  forest  wide, 

By  swift  red  hunters  trod, 

Since  first  the  Fathers  builded  here 
A place  to  worship  God ! 

And  here  within  an  humble  fold — 

A loghouse  low  and  rude, 

They  waited  for  the  Guiding  Light, 

The  Spirit’s  quietude. 

They  tamed  the  trackless  wilderness, 

They  wrought  with  pious  care, 

The  first  to  build  in  Penn’s  broad  land 
The  peaceful  fanes  of  prayer ! 

They  planted  in  the  New  World  soil, 

Ere  smoke  of  battle  curled, 

A vine  of  Peace  amid  the  wild 
To  grow  and  bless  the  world. 
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And  ’neath  its  sheltering  shade  there  grew 
The  fireside  and  the  school, 

And  well  they  kept  their  simple  faith 
And  lived  the  Golden  Rule : — 

Love  hedged  them  round  with  quietness 
And  bade  all  striving  cease, 

Contentment  was  their  heritage, 

They  loved  the  ways  of  Peace. — 

— Two  hundred  years ! Two  hundred  years 
And  half  of  fifty  fled, 

Since  first  they  builded  here  and  walled 
Yon  city  of  the  dead; — 

With  willing  hearts  and  willing  hands 
They  wrought  at  eve  and  morn, 

And  builded  better  than  they  knew 
For  ages  yet  unborn: — 

To-day  we  look  across  the  land 
Lapped  in  the  summer  glow, 

But  not  as  they  who  lived  and  loved 
In  dead  years  long  ago ! 

The  same  sun  shone  above  their  heads, 

The  stars  and  sunbeams  smiled, 

But  Nature  held  primeval  court 
For  them  amid  the  wild ! 

Where  now  the  fruitful  farms  are  spread 
Beneath  the  summer  sheen, 

The  swarthy  leagues  of  wilderness 
Waved  their  unbounded  green; 

But  here  and  there  a clearing  smiled 
And  sunshine  filtered  through, 

And  smoke  of  homes  and  wigwams  curled 
And  blended  with  the  blue. 

Through  passing  years  the  clearings  grew, 
The  wildness  passed  away ; 

New  hearthfires  lent  a -brighter  glow 
To  cheer  the  toiler’s  way ; 

Hope  sprang  anew  and  Fortune  smiles 
Above  the  favored  land, 
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And  these  old  walls  uprose  and  stood 
As  here  to-day  they  stand ! 

What  sturdy  men  of  might  they  were 
Who  reared  these  walls  of  old; — 

The  tamers  of  the  wilderness 
These  men  of  manly  mould ! 

Could  we  but  call  the  honor-roll 
Of  that  long  vanished  day, 

The  Brintons  and  the  Mendenhalls 
Would  surely  answer— aye ! 

The  Peirces,  Palmers,  Scotts  and  Ways 
Beneath  the  open  sky, 

The  Trimbles,  Gilpins,  Taylors,  Bings, 
And  Newlins  would  reply: — 

The  Marshalls,  Pennells,  Hannums,  Pyles, 
Would  listen  to  the  call. 

And  hosts  of  others  yet  unnamed 
Would  answer  one  and  all : — 

— The  generations  pass  and  go 
With  Life’s  swift  ebbing  tide. 

But  still  some  trace  they  leave  for  aye, 
Their  deeds  and  works  abide : — 

God’s  acre  holds  their  sacred  dust 
Unmarked  by  date,  or  name. 

For  lichened  slab,  or  leaning  stone, 

Are  vain  as  earthly  fame. — 

0 ancient  House  upon  the  hills! 

What  histories  untold 
Are  thine  since  first  thy  walls  were  tinged 
With  morning’s  ruddy  gold! — 

Thou  heard’st  the  cry  of  Liberty, 

The  challenge  Freedom  hurled, — 

The  Bell  that  rang  the  olden  chime 
That  startled  half  the  world ! 

And  when  September  p-athered  gold 
Amid  the  autumn  shine 
Thou  heard’st  strange  thunders  in  the  air 
From  hills  of  Brandywine! 
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And  from  the  smoking  field  of  strife, 

Led  on  by  trumpet  calls, 

The  men  of  battle  rested  here 
Within  these  ancient  walls ! 

And  thou  wast  here  in  that  dark  hour — 

The  night  so  long  ago. 

When  Freedom  kept  her  watch  and  ward 
On  blood-stained  fields  of  snow : — 

When  camp-fires  waned  and 'Hope  almost 
Her  starry  pinions  furled, 

While  brave  men  kept  at  Valley  Forge 
The  fate  of  this  New  World ! 

— What  aching  hearts  have  gathered  here 
And  brought  their  dead  to  thee, 

And  laid  their  sorrows  at  His  feet 
Who  wept  at  Bethany: — 

What  bridal  trains  have  hither  come, 

Tied  on  by  Love  unfeigned, 

What  happy  twains  made  one  for  aye. 

Whose  moons  have  never  waned  ! — 

— Long  live  thy  old-time  builded  walls, 

With  all  their  antique  charms, — 

Old  Concord  Meeting  on  the  hills 
Amid  the  peaceful  farms : — 

The  mother  fond  whom  hearts  revere 
Since  from  her  fold  they  came, — 

The  loyal  sons  of  vanished  years 
Who  shares  her  name  and  fame. 

Stand  ever  thus,  O ancient  fane, 

In  storm,  or  cloud,  or  shine, 

To  hasten  on  the  brighter  dawn — * 

The  sway  of  Love  Divine, — 

When  Peace  shall  reign,  crood-will  abide, 

And  war’s  last  flag  be  furled, 

One  God,  one  Faith,  one-  Brotherhood, 

One  Hope  of  all  the  world ! 
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Woman — What  the  Society  of  Friends  Has  Done  fob 
Her  Development  and  Advancement. 

By  Emma  Speakman  Webster. 

The  higher  the  religious  plane  on  which  a man’s  life  is 
developed,  the  broader  his  view  of  humanity  in  general,  the 
greater  his  conception  of  the  unity  of  forces,  the  clearer  his 
comprehension  of  duty  devolving  upon  him  and  consequently 
a more  sacred  regard  and  respect  for  womankind. 

Thomas  Clarkson  in  his  Portraiture  of  Quakerism,  pub- 
lished in  1806,  emphasized  this  thought  when  he  wrote: 

“Christianity  has  operated,  where  it  is  felt  in  the  heart, 
to  the  production  of  a tender  attention  to  women  and  to  the 
procuring  of  an  honorable  station  for  them  in  society.”  He 
further  states,  “It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the 
Quakers  as  a religious  body  to  insist  upon  that  full  practical 
treatment  and  estimation  of  women  which  ought  to  take 
place  wherever  Christianity  is  professed.” 

Taking  this  as  a keynote,  we  can  well  analyze  the  atti- 
tude of  George  Fox  when  he  stood  upon  the  high  vantage 
ground  as  a religious  reformer  and  rays  of  light  and  truth 
emanating  from  him  penetrated  the  shadows  and  darkness 
of  religious  oppression,  illuminated  the  secret  recesses  and 
inspired  and  reassured  the  souls  of  men. 

History  tells  us  that  he  was  the  son  of  a weaver  who  “was 
exemplary  in  his  character  and  highly  esteemed.”  Of  his 
mother,  Mary  Lago  Fox,  William  Penn  writes  more  at 
length,  saying,  “she  was  a pious  woman,  of  the  stock  of  mar- 
tyrs and  accomplished  above  most  of  her  degree  in  the  place 
where  she  lived.” 

All  that  George  Fox  did  in  his  time  to  elevate  woman 
may  have  been  inspired  by  the  sterling  character  of  that 
same  good  mother.  Did  he  not  receive  from  her  by  inherit- 
ance that  same  martyr  spirit,  high  accomplishment,  spirit- 
ual insight  and  keen  sense  of  justice  which  could  not  permit 
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him  to  bow  to  kings  and  others  in  authority  when  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty  was  at  stake  ? Furthermore,  can  we 
doubt  for  one  moment  that  George  Fox  did  not  realize 
and  appreciate  the  sterling  character  of  his  mother?  Can 
we  doubt  but  that  she  was  the  standard  by  which  he  meas- 
ured the  ability  of  women? 

“Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  church,  for  it  is  not 
permitted  them  to  speak  ....  for  it  is  a shame  for 
them  to  speak  in  the  church.”  George  Fox  interprets  the 
“speaking”  referred  to  here  by  St.  Paul,  to  mean  “arguing” 
or  “disputing,”  and  not  preaching,  and  suggests  that  St. 
Paul  approved  of  disputes  and  disagreements  being  settled 
at  home  and  not  to  be  brought  into  the  church. 

In  reference  to  women  preaching  he  implies  that  it  is 
a fulfillment  of  the  prediction  of  Joel  when  he  said,  “It 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  I will  pour  out  my  spirit 
upon  all  flesh  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy”  (prophesying  meaning  preaching). 

As  early  as  1647  George  Fox,  a young  man  of  twenty- 
three,  passing  through  Leicestershire  and  Nottinghamshire, 
met  Elizabeth  ILooten,  who  embraced  his  views,  became  a 
Friend  and  the  first  woman  preacher. 

Thomas  Clarkson  says  of  George  Fox:  “He  introduced 
also  into  his  system  of  discipline  privileges  in  favor  of 
women,  which  marked  his  sense  of  justice  and  the  strength 
and  liberality  of  his  mind.  The  men  he  considered,  un- 
doubtedly, as  the  heads  of  the  church,  and  from  whom  all 
laws  concerning  it  should  issue;  but  he  did  not  deny  women 
on  that  account  any  power  which  he  thought  would  be  proper 
for  them  to  hold,  tie  believed  them  to  be  capable  of  great 
usefulness  and  therefore  admitted  them  to  the  honor  of  being, 
in  his  own  society,  of  nearly  equal  importance  with  the  men. 
He  gave  them  meetings  for  discipline  of  their  own,  with  the 
power  of  recording  their  own  transactions. 

Tn  the  “Story  of  Quakerism,”  by  Elizabeth  B.  Emmott, 
concerning  Men’s  Monthly  Meetings  she  writes:  “At  the 
same  time  we  find  that  George  Fox  encouraged  women  to 
take  their  share  of  work  in  the  church  and  advised  the  hold- 
ing of  Women’s  Monthly  Meetings.  There  were  evidently 
people  then,  as  there  are  now,  who  were  afraid  that  this 
was  taking  women  out  of  their  proper  sphere,  for  George 
Fox  had  a good  deal  to  say  in  answer  to  their  objections, 
quoting  instances  from  the  Old  Testament  of  women’s  assem- 
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blies  and  adding,  “Now  Moses  and  x\aron  and  the  seventy 
elders  did  not  say  to  those  assemblies  of  women,  ‘We  can  do 
our  work  ourselves  and.  you  are  litter  to  be  at  home  to  wash 
dishes,’  or  such  like  expressions,  but  they  did  encourage  them, 
in  the  work  and  service  of  God.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  if 
women  in  the  days  of  Moses  were  allowed  to  help  in  the 

service  of  God,  it  is  even  more  fitting  that  in  this  day  of 

Christ’s  Gospel  they  should  serve  about  His  heavenly  taber- 
nacle. 

Among  the  early  Friends  the  men  felt  the  need  of  assist- 
ance of  the  women  to  care  for  the  sick,  etc.,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  following  statement:  “It  is  not  so  proper  for  the 

men  as  for  the  women  to  visit  the  sick  and  to  search  out  the 

necessities  of  the  poor  weak  widows  and  aged,”  and  thus  the 
Box  Meetings  were  established,  the  members  of  which  at- 
tended to  charitable  demands ; they  possessed  considerable 
funded  property  and  freehold  estate  from  which  much  in- 
come was  derived,  so  they  were  enabled  to  make  disburse- 
ments of  which  they  were  not  called  upon  to  give  account 
to  any  other  meeting. 

Thus  there  was  a line  of  service  especially  committed  to 
women  Friends. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  such  encouragement  that 
caused  a concern  in  the  mind  of  Priscilla  Wakefield,  of  Tot- 
tenham Monthly  Meeting,  who  resided  in  the  Ship  Yard, 
to  establish  a savings  bank;  that  at  Tottenham  founded  by 
her  is  said  to  be  the  earliest. 

The  “Free  Rent  Roll”  for  all  the  London  Meetings  was 
under  the  care  of  the  Women’s  Meetings.  The  Meeting  pro- 
vided a fund  for  the  purchase  of  flax  for  the  poor  to  spin 
and  a woman  was  appointed  superintendent  to  sort,  oversee 
and  direct  the  work. 

The  cause  of  education  was  not  neglected  by  the  women, 
and  their  Meetings  volunteered  to  bear  part  of  the  education 
of  poor  Friends’  children. 

When  William  Savery,  of  Philadelphia,  crossed  the  broad 
Atlantic  in  1798  and  preached  in  a Meeting  in  England,  we 
know  not  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  but  there  was  present 
at  that  Meeting  a beautiful,  attractive  young  girl  of  eighteen 
in  fashionable  attire,  the  daughter  of  a rich  banker,  who  was 
so  deeply  impressed  that  shortly  afterward  she  laid  aside  her 
gay  attire,  adopted  the  dress  of  a plain  friend  and  during 
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the  remainder  of  her  sixty-five  years  gave  of  her  means,  time 
and  strength  to  the  elevating  of  her  sex  and  to  the  bettering 
of  their  physical  conditions.  This  daughter  of  John  Guer- 
ney,  Betsy  Guerney,  of  Earlham  Hall,  better  known  by  her 
married  name,  Elizabeth  Fry,  stands  out  as  a great  beacon 
light  in  illuminating  the  way  to  prison  reform,  not  only  in 
England  but  upon  the  Continent  as  well.  This  wonderful 
woman  with  the  effect  of  that  sermon  indelibly  impressed 
upon  her  in  her  girlhood  days  was  the  great  pioneer  through 
whose  influence  schools  and  factories  were  established  for 
the  employment  of  female  convicts  and  matrons  were  ap- 
pointed to  care  for  them.  The  name  of  Elizabeth  Fry  and 
Newgate  prison  in  indissolubly  connected,  and  that  picture 
where  she  is  seen  preaching  to  the  women  in  that  prison  must 
inspire  everyone  who  looks  upon  it  after  the  lapse  of  a cen- 
tury since  her  days  of  active  service. 

“In  Earlham’s  bowers,  in  Plashet’s  liberal  hall, 

In  the  great  city’s  restless  crowd  and  din, 

Her  ear  was  open  to  the  Master’s  call, 

And  knew  the  summons  of  His  voice  within. 

\ 

Tender  as  mother,  beautiful  as  wife 

Amidst  the  throngs  of  prisoned  crime  she  stood, 

In  modest  raiment,  faultless  as  her  life, 

The  type  of  England’s  worthiest  womanhood.” 

What  Quakerism  has  done  for  women  through  its  educa- 
tional institutions  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  a board- 
ing school  at  Nine  Partners,  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 
There  is  not  the  last  doubt  but  that  Lucretia  Coffin  inher- 
ited a goodly  degree  of  common  sense,  moral  rectitude,  spir- 
itual insight  and  independence  from  her  splendid  sturdy 
Nantucket  ancestry,  but  that  school  at  Nine  Partners  did 
not  allow  her  receptive  mind  and  her  undeveloped  resources 
to  lie  dormant  and  when  she  deemed  it  wise  to  leave  school 
and  marry  one  of  its  teachers  she  was  not  only  fitted  to  meet 
all  the  domestic  relations  required  but  she  proved  herself 
a charming  hostess  and  a veritable  home-maker  for  her 
companion,  James  Mott. 

It  is  almost  needless  even  to  touch  upon  the  public  life 
of  Lucretia  Molt.  All  Friends  know  well  her  active  and 
perilous  participation  in  the  anti -slavery  movement,  her 
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deprecation  of  war,  her  effective  testimony  in  favor  of  peace 
and  arbitration  and  temperance  reform. 

Her  eloquence  as  a preacher,  her  liberality  of  thought,  her 
persuasive  utterances  carried  weight  that  was  felt  and  made 
her  a conspicuous  leader  in  her  time. 

Her  work  and  that  of  her  society  was  retroactive.  She 
gave  most  freely  of  herself,  while  the  Meeting  accorded  her  as 
a member  that  freedom  of  expression  and  of  action  which 
would  have  been  denied  her  by  any  other  religious  organiza- 
tion; consequently  she  was  not  hampered  by  creed  or  dogma 
and  found  no  cause  for  repression  of  spirit.  Ofttimes  be- 
cause she  was  a woman  she  was  denied  certain  rights  and 
privileges  as  a citizen,  the  injustice  of  which  she  felt  most 
keenly,  for  she  was  a firm  believer  in  the  equality  of  woman. 

While  our  Society  cannot  yet  boast  of  its  ambitious  women 
aspiring  to  the  mayoralty  of  any  city,  like  the  successful 
candidate  of  Hunniwell,  Kansas,  nevertheless  a member  of 
our  Society  lent  dignity  and  grace  as  mistress  of  the  White 
House  after  she  had  laid  aside  her  Friendly  garb.  While 
Dolly  Madison  may  never  have  been  a convinced  Friend  at 
heart,  nevertheless  we  can  admire  that  Quaker  courage  that 
saved  Stuart’s  painting  of  Washington  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  from  the  flames  of  the  enemy  and  we  are 
ready  to  place  the  stamp  of  approval  upon  her  ability  as  a 
housewife  inasmuch  as  we  are  indebted  to  her  for  that  deli- 
cious, cooling  concoction,  ice  cream. 

Many  vexed  problems  in  which  women  have  borne  their 
share  have  been  solved,  but  to-day  others  are  presented. 
While  slavery  in  the  United  States  is  now  a thing  of  the 
past  yet  faithful  consecrated  women  Friends  are  in  the  van- 
guard striving  to  uplift  the  colored  race  both  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South.  Industrial  education  was  introduced  into 
the  Schofield  School  by  a woman  Friend  before  Hampton  was 
established. 

What  the  Society  has  ever  accomplished,  either  for  it3 
women  or  its  men,  has  been  achieved  through  the  steadfast- 
ness of  its  individual  members;  nevertheless  the  Society  as 
a whole  gives  to  the  woman  every  opportunity  for  her  to 
assert  her  rights.  Whether  her  advancement  is  to  be  impeded 
or  not  depends  upon  herself.  Lukewarmness  and  simply 
drifting  cannot  make  for  progress.  Women  should  be  more 
than  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  various  forms  of 
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committee  work.  In  other  religious  organizations  it  is  not 
customary  for  men  and  women  to  meet  in  joint  sessions  for 
the  transaction  of  business  connected  with  the  church.  This 
meeting  together  has  proved  an  opportunity  for  women 
Friends  to  learn  good  methods  not  only  of  transacting  ordi- 
nary business  but  of  financing  as  well. 

Those  who  have  been  leaders  in  their  day  have  revivified 
Quakerism  and  have  been  influential  in  releavening  the  So- 
ciety in  general,  the  effect  of  which  is  evident  in  every 
Friendly  assemblage.  The  women  of  our  branch  to-day  are 
not  so  much  distinguished  by  severe  plainness  of  dress  as 
by  the  lack  of  strikingly  gay  and  gaudy  attire.  In  a Friendly 
gathering,  such  as  at  our  late  Yearly  Meeeting,  the  grotesque 
hat,  the  immense  willowy  plume  worn  on  heads  inflated  with 
artificial  puffs  and  the  short  hobble  skirt  are  conspicuously 
absent.  The  woman  Friend  is  not  a paint  and  powder  fash- 
ion figure.  Cheap  substitutes  do  not  appeal  to  her. 

Like  all  other  human  beings  we  are  creatures  of  heredity, 
education  and  environment,  consequently  the  forms,  customs 
and  beliefs  of  our  forefathers  are  a part  of  our  make-up.  The 
very  custom  of  holding  our  religious  meetings  in  silence  must 
conduce  to  that  habit  of  self-control  so  characteristic  of 
Friends  in  general,  the  weighing  of  matters  calmly  in  busi- 
ness meetings  must  tend  toward  due  consideration  of  an- 
other’s view,  the  various  matters  in  the  Book  of  Discipline, 
the  queries,  etc.,  touched  upon  from  time  to  time  could  not 
continually  fall  upon  barren  soil.  We  believe  all  these  things, 
peculiarly  our  own,  have  been  the  means,  by  absorption  and 
assimilation,  of  bringing  about  a process  of  high  thinking 
and  plain  living  that  has  evolved  a type  of  woman  well  fitted 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  to-day  and  at  the  same  time  to 
rank  with  the  best  home-makers  in  the  land. 

When  Thomas  Chalklev  visited  the  Conestoga  Indians  in 
1705  he  asked  the  interpreter  why  they  permitted  the  women 
to  speak  in  their  councils.  His  reply  was  “that  some  women 
were  wiser  than  some  men.”  That  Indian’s  view  and  that  of 
Ceorge  Fox  certainly  were  similar,  for  it  was  an  ideal  posi- 
tion regarding  women  as  held  by  Fox. 
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When  he  advised  that  there  should  be  no  office  in  the  So- 
ciety belonging  to  men  but  that  there  should  be  a correspond- 
ing one  held  by  women,  it  was  the  initial  and  impartial  step 
that  has  made  the  progress  of  our  women  to  be  in  advance 
of  other  religious  organizations.  It  has  been  the  impetus 
that  has  resulted  in  a strength  of  intellect  and  a capability 
of  business  which  is  so  fully  exemplified  to-day  in  the  fact 
that  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dunkards,  women  of 
our  branch  of  Friends  stand  equal  with  men,  even  as  co- 
trustees  of  our  vested  funds. 
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PRESENT-DAY  QUESTIONS. 

Isabel  G.  Siiortlidge. 

I would  like  to  say  that  the  subject  for  which  I am  down 
on  the  program  was  not  selected  by  me,  nor  with  my  knowl- 
edge. 

In  the  few  minutes  assigned  to  each  speaker  in  a body  like 
this,  it  would  be  impossible  to  more  than  touch  upon  one  of 
the  Present-day  Questions,  to  say  nothing  of  them  all.  I 
will,  therefore,  pass  over  local  option,  tobacco,  peace,  juvenile 
courts,  civic  betterment,  capital  and  labor  and  the  race  ques- 
tion, and  will  occupy  your  attention  for  a few  moments  on 
the  “Woman  Question.” 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  new  impetus  has  recently  been 
given  to  the  demand  that  the  right  of  franchise  be  granted 
to  women.  To  those  who  give  the  least  heed  to  present-day 
affairs  it  must  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  fundamental 
prinmnle^  of  this  government,  as  founded  by  our  fathers,  are 
constantly  ignored,  and  special  privilege,  not  the  people,  rules 
the  affairs  of  state  and  nation.  Give  woman  the  ballot  and 
these  public  questions  will  become  a subject  of  interest  and 
study  to  her,  and  with  her  keen  insight  into  the  eternal 
justice  of  thimrs  she  will  vote  as  she  prays,  and  through  her 
voting  she  will  produce  changes  and  prevent  wrongs  which 
may  never  be  accomplished  with  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
men  alone. 

I wras  deeplv  impressed  a few  days  ago  by  an  editorial 
in  the  Philadelphia  North  American.  It  was  an  appeal  to 
women  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent  the  removal  of  Dr. 
Wilev,  champion  and  protector  of  the  pure  food  law.  As  I 
read  the  able  article  I thought,  give  women  the  ballot  and 
such  men  as  Dr.  Wilev  will  be  found  everywhere,  for  mothers 
would  be  zealous  adherents  of  men  whose  greatest  ambition 
is  to  protect  the  home  and  the  babies. 

1 have  never  been  an  advocate  of  the  ballot  for  woman. 
Rut  as  the  years  go  bv  and  I see  selfishness  and  greed  pre- 
dominating even  over  human  life,  1 am  willing  to  join  the 
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ranks  of  my  sisters  who  assert  that  their  demand  for  the 
ballot  is  their  inherent  right. 

In  closing,  however,  I must  say  that,  no  matter  what  comes, 
woman  is  and  must  ever  be  the  home  maker.  We  have  many 
splendid  types  of  these  among  us,  and  while  we  will  welcome 
the  “new  woman,”  we  must  not  forget  the  lessons  taught  us 
by  our  mothers  and  grandmothers  of  “ye  olden  time.” 

I have  only  touched  upon  a subject  of  which  I may  say 
more  some  other  time,  and  will  close  by  dedicating  to  my 
sisters,  “old”  and  “new,”  the  following  lines: 

In  this  age  of  rapid  progress, 

From  the  many  and  the  few, 

We  are  hearing  much  of  promise 
For  the  woman  who  is  “new.” 

The  “new  woman,”  so  they  tell  us, 

When  she  fights  the  battle  througl 
Will  stand,  a living  emblem, 

Of  the  great,  the  grand,  the  true. 

She  will  wrest  from  man  the  power, 

To  usurp  the  right  with  wrong, 

And  the  nation,  through  her  prowess, 

Will  be  purified  and  strong. 

O’er  the  tossing  sea  of  discord, 

With  its  tumult  and  its  hate, 

She  will  guide,  with  hand  unswerving 
The  mighty  Ship  of  State, 

Until  anchored  in  the  harbor, 

All  free  from  war’s  alarms, 

To  bless  this  grand  “new  woman” 

For  her  courage  and  her  charms. 

How  beautiful  the  story! 

How  we  hope  it  may  be  true 
That  this  woman  of  the  future, 

May  be  great  as  she  is  “new.” 
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But  while  we  wait  her  coming, 

Let  us  not  forget  the  truth, 

That  the  mothers  of  this  nation 
Must  guide  and  guard  its  youth. 

From  the  lighthouse  of  affection, 

From  the  dawn  to  even-tide 
They  must  watch  with  keenest  heart  throbs 
The  boys  who  are  their  pride. 

The  boy  whose  bright  young  manhood 
Would  have  no  taint  of  wrong, 

Must  look  to  God  and  Mother 
For  courage  to  be  strong. 

And  the  girl,  the  coming  woman, 

How  she  needs  a mother’s  care 
To  lead  her  pure  young  nature 
Through  the  pitfalls  everywhere. 

This  girl  who  sometimes  muses, 

Like  the  pretty  maid  of  France, 

That  life’s  a scene  of  pleasure 
To  sing  and  flirt  and  dance, 

Must  know  that  soon  the  future, 

With  its  swiftly  speeding  years, 

Will  bring  into  her  sunshine, 

Its  care,  its  pain,  its  tears. 

For  it  is  not  meet  that  pleasure 
Should  fill  our  cup  entire, 

The  impress  made  by  sorrow’s  hand 
Must  stay  the  heart’s  desire. 

And  these  maids  of  hope  and  promise, 

If  swayed  by  tender  care, 

In  womanhood  will  show  us 

They  can  do,  and  dare,  and  bear. 

Oh  mothers  of  the  nation, 

Will  you  wait  for  something  “new” 
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When,  to  lessen  crime  and  sorrow. 

There  is  much  that  you  can  do  ? 

Will  you  sit  with  hands  unwilling. 

And  watch  the  giddy  throng 

Who  swerve  to  right  and  leftward, 

In  the  tide  of  sin  and  wrong? 

From  the  many  thousand  mothers 
Who  bless  our  land  to-day, 

We  hear  a mighty  chorus, 

“Let  us  battle  while  we  may: 

Then  we’ll  trust  the  nation’s  mothers 
Youth’s  destiny  to  hold, 

And  we’ll  bless  the  pure  good  woman, 

Be  she  “new”  or  be  she  “old.” 
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THE  MEETING  AT  WORK. 

Watson  W.  Dewees. 

1 assume  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  to  this  company 
that  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  Society  of  Friends  is  the 
working  body,  having  power  to  make  and  unmake  members 
and  perform  most  of  those  functions  which  distinguish  this 
Society  from  other  religious  organizations.  In  matters  of 
doctrine  it  is  subordinate,  and  all  its  operations  liable  to 
revision  by  superior  meetings.  If,  then,  we  go  back  two 
hundred  years,  more  or  less,  and  speak  of  the  doings  of  Con- 
cord Monthly  Meeting,  or  Concord,  for  short,  we  include 
Chichester  Friends  always,  and  whatever  outlying  meeting, 
such  as  Birmingham,  which  held  membership  here  before 
attaining  the  full  stature  of  a monthly  meeting. 

I am  sure  that  at  this  hour  of  the  day  you  will  not  expect 
me  to  discuss  any  profound  theological  question.  On  the 
contrary,  the  disciplinary  affairs  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  people  who  met  here  were  the  commonplace  problems 
of  how  to  apply  to  every-day  life  the  lofty  principles  of  the 
religion  they  professed,  under  conditions  not  always  favor- 
able to  best  things.  All  granted  that  the  work  of  the  meeting 
had  to  do  with  that  which  made  for  salvation,  and  if  they 
seldom  paused  so  to  state  it,  they  fully  realized  that  life  here 
was  a preparation  for  a life  hereafter. 

In  trying  to  get  a little  understanding  of  what  the  meeting 
did  for  its  members,  it  is  essential  to  bear  this  one  fact  ever 
in  mind : — that  when  early  Friends  broke  awav  from  the 
guardianship  of  an  established  church,  they  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  a kind  of  pastorship  to  be  exercised  by  the  best 
and  most  spiritually  minded  of  their  own  number.  We  who 
are  Friends  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  this  order  of  things 
that  we  are  liable  to  overlook  the  significance  and  importance 
of  the  early  movement. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  the  whole  system  was  based 
upon  the  frank  admission  that  each  man  is  “his  brother’s 
keeper.”  This  was  never  a debatable  point.  If  they  pretty 
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soon  discovered  that  “what  is  everybody’s  business  is  no- 
body’s business,”  and  that  it  was  better  to  set  apart  certain 
ones,  under  the  name  of  overseers,  to  exercise  this  pastoral 
care,  such  action  was  only  a concession  to  human  weakness. 
Always,  and  in  all  proper  ways,  the  idea  was  kept  alive  that  a 
man  was  to  love  and  safeguard  his  brother  as  himself,  and  by 
man  in  this  sense,  I mean  man  or  woman.  That  overseers 
were  not  expected  to  be  the  only  ones  who  felt  a willingness 
to  shepherd  the  flock,  is  attested  by  the  survival  in  our  Books 
of  Discipline  of  such  expressions  as  “Overseers  and  or  other 
concerned  Friends,”  “Elders  or  other  concerned  Friends.”  I 
enter  on  no  defence  of  the  system,  nor  do  I propose  to  discuss 
whether  it  is  suitable  to  all  periods.  Everything  may  be 
judged  by  its  fruits.  Nothing  can  be  fairer  than  this.  If, 
thousand  by  thousand,  the  average  morality,  intelligence, 
zeal  and  usefulness  of  our  forefathers  was  greater  than  the 
average  of  those  around  them,  there  is  only  one  reasonable 
conclusion. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  been  defined  as  an  “organized 
protest  against  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  a sacerdotal  class 
in  whose  hands  the  registration  of  these  three  great  events 
(birth,  marriage  and  death)  had  come  to  be  vested.”  It  was 
more  than  this,  but  unquestionably  much  time  was  devoted  in 
early  days  to  the  regulation  of  these  three  matters.  How  well 
the  records  of  births  and  deaths  was  kept  up  let  historians 
and  genealogists  testify.  How  successfully  the  marriage 
relation  was  guarded  is  indicated  by  the  small  proportion  of 
divorces  or  family  discords. 

There  is  a curious  minute  of  17(19  which  recites  that 
certain  parties  having  appeared  and  publicly  declared  their 
intention  of  marriage,  and  the  woman  afterward  refusing  to 
go  any  further,  a committee  was  appointed  to  “inspect  into 
her  disreputable  conduct,”  on  the  report  of  which  it  was 
decided  that: 

“Until  she  makes  suitable  satisfaction,  this  meeting  can- 
not have  full  unity  with  her.”  (Minutes  Concord  Monthly 
Meeting.) 

In  these  critical  days,  when  so  much  is  being  said  in  con- 
demnation of  the  frequency  with  which  disown ments  were 
made  for  “marrying  out,”  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Con- 
cord had  at  first  a standard  quite  its  own.  Not  content  with 
safeguarding  the  marriages  of  its  own  members,  it  allowed 
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its  form,  its  meeting  and  its  Meeting  House  to  be  used  by 
non-members,  provided  the  parties  declared  that  they  accepted 
the  Friends’  Meeting  as  a part  of  the  visible  church  and 
capable  of  giving  proper  and  legal  sanction  to  such  a union. 
A quaint  minute  in  1089,  granting  such  a permission,  sol- 
emnly justifies  such  action  by  quoting  Romans  xiv,  1:  “Him 
that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful 
disputations.” 

Concerning  burials  in  the  little  ground  adjoining  I cite 
an  interesting  minute  of  1769 : 

“Whereas.  It  hath  been  upon  the  minds  of  some  Friends 
to  suppress  all  superfluous  practices  of  putting  of  names  and 
dates  upon  colfins;  and  it  is- the  mind  of  this  meeting  that, 
for  the  future,  Friends  desist  from  all  such  idolatrous  prac- 
tices.” (Minutes.) 

Mention  of  burials  brings  us  naturally  to  another  related 
subject,  which  was  a source  of  much  care  in  early  days,  and 
I frankly  confess  with  Dr.  Michiner  that  I am  unable  to 
explain  why  there  was  so  much  trouble.  Friends  never 
patronized  the  Irish  “wake”  nor  the  Indian  “death  dance,” 
but  it  will  have  to  be  conceded  that  something  approaching 
bacchanalian  revelries  and  at  least  inordinate  feasting  were 
sometimes  indulged  in  at  the  time  of  funerals.  It  is  all  a 
thing  of  the  past  now,  and  this  generation  has  listened  to  the 
politely  phrased  query  about  observing  “moderation  and  tem- 
perance at  the  times  of  marriages,  burials  and  all  other  occa- 
sions” until  we  have  forgotten  or  never  knew  what  a fight 
there  was  to  define  “moderation”  at  funerals.  If  there  was 
an  unwritten  law  that  when  the  bottle  was  passed  not  more 
than  twice  “moderation”  had  been  observed,  let  us  not  judge 
in  the  light  of  present-day  standards. 

Just  here  let  me  refer  to  another  matter  which  clearly  illus- 
trates the  gradual  enlightenment  of  public  sentiment  and, 
if  you  please  so  to  put  it,  the  education  of  even  the  Quaker 
conscience.  When  Concord  Friends  first  began  to  work  in  a 
meeting  capacity,  it  was  considered  quite  impossible  to  take 
in  a crop  of  hav  or  wheat  without  the  use  of  whiskey. 
Farmers  who  had  succeeded  in  raising  a crop  but  were  unable 
to  buy  the  needed  stimulant  were  sometimes  helped  in  this 
wav.  Tradition  says,  though  1 am  unable  to  quote  a minute 
to  that,  effect,  that  meetings  sometimes  extended  aid  in  this 
to  that  effect,  that  meetings  sometimes  extended  aid  by  pur- 
chasing the  liquor.  In  the  course  of  time  the  attention  of 
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thoughtful  people  was  turned  to  the  subject,  and  Friends 
began  to  advise  against  the  custom.  Note  the  following 
minute  of  this  meeting  in  1779: 

“We  find  an  increasing  concern  on  the  minds  of  many 
Friends  to  discourage  the  unnecessary  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  on  all  occasions,  notwithstanding  we  have  sorrowfully 
to  observe  that  some  among  us  have  been  too  liberal  there- 
with in  the  time  of  the  late  harvest.  We  know  of  none  con- 
cerned in  distilling  from  grain ; no  taverner  except  one 
woman  Friend  whose  case  is  under  care.”  (Minutes  Concord 
Monthly  Meeting.) 

Let  us  remember,  if  one  were  going  deeply  into  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  prohibition  sentiment,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  the  facts  that  when  Concord  was  adopting 
a minute  of  that  kind  and  could  report  that  they  were  doing 
no  distilling  and  were  almost  clear  of  keeping  taverns,  that 
Philadelphia  Friends,  not  so  far  along  on  that  subject,  almost 
controlled  the  wholesale  and  retail  wine  trade  of  that  city, 
and  owned  many  of  the  breweries.  Something  over  a cen- 
tury has  witnessed  a great  change  in  public  sentiment,  and, 
sentiment,  on  that  question. 

Queer  little  sidelights  on  eighteenth  century  life  are  af- 
forded by  these  minutes.  In  1740,  while  Birmingham  was  a 
part  of  Concord,  some  young  men  of  the  two  meetings  were 
guilty  of  an  offence  which  is  described  officially  in  these 
words : 

“Assenting  and  assisting  to  a forward  and  unadvised 
action  in  going  to  correct  a man  for  beating  his  wife.”  We 
have  no  details  as  to  just-  what  transpired  other  than  that 
the  young  men  made  an  acknowledgment  which  was  accepted 
by  the  meeting. 

Still  more  out  of  the  ordinary  was  a matter  which  crept 
into  the  minutes  in  1095  and  thereafter.  Concord  Quarterly 
Meeting  sent  down  a long  communication  on  the  subject  of 
sorcery,  soothsaying  and  astrologers,  and  Concord  Monthly 
Meeting  had  its  own  little  troubles  in  this  line.  But  let.  no 
one  conclude  that  the  Friends  of  this  locality  were  benighted 
or  superstitious  more  than  their  neighbors.  Trials  for  witch- 
craft were  not  unknown.  The  wise  and  good  William  Penn 
himself  presided  at  one  such  trial  near  Chester. 

More  important  is  it  to  record  the  charitable  acts  of  Con- 
cord. Tn  1097,  when  New  England  Friends  were  troubled 
by  failure  of  crops  and  by  Indian  invasions,  this  little  meet- 
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ing  raised  over  thirty-seven  pounds  sterling  (over  $185) 
and  sent  to  their  assistance.  The  old  controversy  as  to  “who 
is  my  neighbor?”  seems  not  to  have  prevented  their  reaching 
out  in  this  way  to  those  of  the  “same  household  of  faith,” 
though  New  England  was  much  farther  away  then  than  now, 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

Further  consideration  of  the  work  of  Concord  Friends 


would  open  up  the  great  questions  of  their  withdrawal  from 

public  offices  about  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  • ' 

and  their  sufferings  as  advocates  of  peace  during  the  Kevo- 

lution.  For  obvious  reasons  we  cannot  now  enter  upon  either 

of  these.  Enough  has  been  said  to  throw  a little  light  upon 

the  varied  topics  which  engaged  their  attention  and  give  us 

an  increasing  respect  for  those  intensely  human  but  simple 

minded  and  honest  people,  the  memory  of  whom  this  day’s 

work  enlivens  and  freshens. 

I 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  Gilbert  Cope,  in  reference  to  one 
statement,  remarked  as  follows: 

I presume  I have  read  over  the  minutes  of  monthly  meetings 
rather  more  than  any  other  person  I know  of ; and  I have  never 
found  any  instance  where  liquor  was  provided  for  any  one  by  the 
meeting.  1 have  heard  of  its  being  in  various  meeting  records, 
but  could  not  find  it  anywhere  in  this  region.  I think,  perhaps, 
there  is  a case  of  the  kind  in  Bucks  County  (in  Falls  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, I think  it  was)  ; it  seemed  pretty  authentic  in  that  case;  but 
I didn’t  like  the  term  that  it  was  not  infrequently  the  case.  I 
know  that  Friends  did  use  it ; but  I don’t  think  the  meeting  pro- 
vided it  very  often. 

.1.  Chauncky  Siioim.inuE : This  brings  our  morning  program  to 
a close.  I want  to  thank  this  large  audience  for  the  careful 
attention  given  to  the  speakers  and  good  order  maintained  by  all. 

I have  been  asked  to  invite  the  speakers  and  their  families  to 
a luncheon  which  has  been  provided  by  the  committee  in  charge, 
and  also  to  announce  that  any  friends  desiring  to  purchase  coffee, 
ice-cream  and  cake,  can  be  supplied  at  the  tables  out  in  the  yard. 
I think,  with  a few  moments  of  silence,  we  will  close.  We  are 
now  closed. 

(Morning  session  closed  promptly  at  12  M.). 
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Afternoon  Session 


Norris  J.  Scott. — Friends  will  now  kindly  be  seated  and 
we  will  have  a few  moments  of  silence  before  we  begin  the 
opening  exercises. 

When  we  speak  about  a time  and  we  say  225  years  ago, 
it  doesn’t  seem  to  be  very  long;  we  don’t  realize  at  first 
thought  how  long  it  is.  But  if  some  of  us  could  go  back 
maybe  fifty  or  fifty-five  years  and  think  of  something  that 
occurred  in  our  boyhood  days,  then  follow  that  up  year  by 
year,  then  you  begin  to  realize  the  length  of  time.  Now, 
that,  if  you  multiply  that,  say,  by  four,  you  may  imagine 
in  your  mind  what  has  occurred  during  all  those  times.  Per- 
fectly wonderful,  when  we  begin  to  think  of  time  in  that 
point  of  view.  1 will  say  that  I think  whoever  were  the  orig- 
inators and  had  thought  of  a gathering  of  this  kind,  they 
certainly  ought  to  feel  very  much  complimented  by  the  gath- 
ering, the  kind  of  gathering,  the  number  of  them  that  are 
here  to-day. 

Fifty-two  years  ago  yesterday  the  first  train  that  came  up 
this  railroad  came  from  what  was  then  Pendleton  Station 
to  Concord.  It  brought  those  to  attend  Concord  Quarterly 
Meeting;  that  was  the  first  passenger  train  that  ever  came 
up  this  railroad.  Our  own  community  of  Friends  have  even 
something  in  that  line  to  be  proud  of.  I might  go  on  and 
mention  some  of  those  things,  but  T doubt  whether  it  is  the 
chairman’s  place  in  regards  to  that. 

The  first  we  have  is  a poem,  entitled  Old  Concord,  by  J. 
Bussell  Hayes,  of  Swailhmore. 
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(1686-1911.) 

I love  to  ponder  the  annals  of  this  old  house 

Established  here  on  the  hills  so  long  ago 

By  the  prayerful  zeal  of  those  far  off  Quaker  sires. 

I love  to  read  their  records — what  steadfast  faith, 

What  loving  kindness  there,  what  shining  deeds! 

Their  dust  has  slept  in  the  earth  for  many  a year, 

And  the  moss  and  the  ivy  long  have  muffled  their  graves 
With  pensive  green — a token  and  tender  sign 
Of  the  evergreen  love  we  bear  those  ancient  Friends, 

Those  hero-hearts  of  our  faith.  They  were  noble  and  true. 

They  humhly  asked  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  their  work, 
When  they  huilt  their  Meeting  House;  their  old  men  saw 
Wondrous  visions;  their  young  men  dreamed  high  dreams; 
Simple  and  sturdy  and  godly  folk  were  they. 

True  patriarchs  of  our  faith  they  seem  to  me — 

Pioneer  Friends  of  this  great  western  world, 

Men  and  women  who  came  over  sea  with  Penn. 

They  listened  and  thrilled  to  saintly  Fox’s  words 
In  English  fields;  from  Fox  they  had  caught  the  Light, 

And  now  they  sought  in  this  lonely  western  land 
Freedom  to  worship,  freedom  lo  live  and  thrive, 

Unluirassed  by  hostile  mobs  or  zealots  blind. 

Honor  to  them  who  sought  no  earthly  honor! 

Their  long-familiar  names  are  indelibly  dear, 

Rich  with  two  hundred  years  of  memoried  love — 

Chandler  and  Clayton,  Palmer  and  Peirce  and  Brown, 
Mendenhall  and  Newlin,  Brinton  and  Pyle, 

Hannum  and  Marshall,  Thatcher,  Gilpin  and  Cloud; 

Yea,  patriarchs  of  the  faith  they  truly  were, 

Who  minded  the  Light  and  spread  the  Light  abroad 
From  their  homes  ’mid  the  fruitful  orchards  and  quiet 
farms — 

These  beautiful  fields  and  hills  that  we  see  to-day 
Wrapt  in  the  dreamy  summer’s  bounteous  charm. 
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The  very  name  of  their  settlement  tells  their  tale, 

Concord — called  from  the  peaceful  harmony 
And  brother  love, that  marked  their  blessed  lives; 

Concord  truly  speaks  of  their  tranquil  years, 

Their  earnest  witness  against  all  worldliness, 

Their  fervent  seeking  after  the  life  of  Christ; 

Concord  tells  of  their  love  of  all  mankind, 

Their  tender  care  of  the  lonely  and  the  oppressed, 

Their  helpful  hands  held  out  to  their  Indian  brothers, 

Their  deep  concern  for  setting  the  black  man  free. 

These  and  a score  of  kindred  kindly  deeds 
Speak  with  eloquence  far  above  all  words. 

Of  this  ancient  Concord  Meeting  and  countryside, 

And  not  alone  of  this  dear  old  Meeting  House 
And  Quaker  countryside,  but  of  those  that  grew 
Under  this  mother-meeting’s  watchful  love — 

Birmingham  in  the  Brandywine’s  emerald  hills, 

Where  oldtime  kindliness  still  lives  to-day, 

The  well-loved  meeting  at  ancient  Nottingham 
And  Cain  high  over  the  valley’s  fertile  farms. 

Ah  me,  how  we  cling  to  the  outward  things  we  love! 

But  the  heart  of  our  is  in  homes  not  built  by  hands, 

And  these  old  shrines,  albeit  we  cherish  them  well 
Must  crumble  and  fall  with  the  all-devouring  years, 

And  their  tranquil  beauty  becomes  but  a legend  dim; 

Yet  Concord’s  dear,  dear  name  must  still  endure 
When  every  brick  and  shrub  and  lowly  grave 
Has  been  swept  away  by  the  ruthless  march  of  time — 
Concord,  home  of  our  far  off  English  sires, 

Old  Concord,  the  peaceful,  the  tranquil,  the  deeply  loved. 

Norris  J.  Scott. — Friends  have  always  been  identified, 
more  or  less,  with  the  political  fields  and  the  arena.  Up  until 
1756  for  over  seventy  years  they  controlled  the  general  assem- 
bly of  this  state  by  a large  majority,  but  during  the  latter 
part  of  that  year  the  great  majority  of  them  resigned  their 
seats  in  the  general  assembly  for  reasons  which  they  thought 
proper  at  that  time.  Yet  there  always  was  the  Friendly 
element  in  both  the  legislature  of  this  state  and  at  Wash- 
ington, and  1 will  just  quote  a few  words  from  Isaac  Sharp- 
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less’  book  on  Quaker  Government  which  will  explain  it.  I 
think,  as  well  as  and  better  than  I can  express  it.  He  sa)rs: 
‘‘During  the  time”  (this  is  while  they  were  in  the  general 
assembly  and  had  the  control) — during  that  time  “there 
were  no  wars  or  external  troubles.  Prosperity  and  content- 
ment reigned,  immigrants  came  in  unprecedented  numbers* 
and  the  public  finances  were  so  managed  as  to  encourage  trade 
and  lay  no  unnecessary  burdens.  Peace  and  justice  were 
for  two  generations  found  available  defenses  for  a success- 
ful state,  but,  as  I stated,  during  the  latter  part  of  that  year 
they  resigned.”  Yet  from  that  time  Friends,  as  1 stated, 
have  taken  a very  active  part  in  politics. 

We  expected  to  have  a Friend  here,  a gentleman  who  has 
been  identified  with  Friends  all  his  life,  and  his  ancestors 
before  him,  who  understands  full  well  the  principles  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but  he  has  sent  us  his  regrets  and  sent 
a paper  here.  I will  first  read  his  note  to  us.  (Reads  note 
from  Washington.)  : 

July  12,  1911. 

Lewis  Palmer, 

Concordville,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 

My  dear  friend : — I am  to  be  disappointed.  From  our  con- 
versation thee  will  know  1 am  not  surprised.  1 cannot  be  at 
Concordville  next  Fourth-day  for  the  reason  that  I must  be 
here.  Public  business  does  not  demand  our  presence,  it  com- 
mands it.  On  no  occasion  during  my  service  in  the  House 
has  the  reason  for  attendance  been  so  imperative.  Please 
have  this  letter  read  at  the  meeting  that  my  absence  may  be 
accounted  for  and  the  reasons  for  it  understood.  The  pleas- 
ures which  1 had  anticipated  since  the  receipt  of  thy  invita- 
tion are  to  be  denied  me.  No  more  heed  be  said,  I enclose 
thee  my  remarks  which  I will  be  obliged  to  thee  to  have 
read  in  the  time  allotted  me.  Had  fortune  favored  me  I 
should  have  spoken  along  the  same  line.  I am  only  reconciled 
to  my  disappointment  because  1 am  obliged  to  be. 

Thine  very  truly, 

Thomas  S.  Butler. 
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AFFAIRS. 

Hon.  Thomas  S.  Butler. 

Read  by  Emily  C.  S medley,  of  Westtown  Boarding  School 

The  task  before  me  is  unusual.  I know  these  remarks  will 
need  my  apologies  and  I fear  they  will  merit  your  criticism. 

1 am  indebted  to  those  who  directed  me  here  and  thereby 
increased  my  pleasures  of  the  day.  I am  also  indebted  to 
those  who  have  affored  me  the  opportunity  of  confessing  my 
allegiance  to  this  ancient  and  honorable  Society,  which  began 
to  live  with  the  first  outcry  of  the  Plain  Shepherd  of  Not- 
tingham against  human  savagery. 

The  presence  of  this  Meeting  House  in  this  community 
is  not  uncommon,  for  this  has  always  been  the  home  of  the 
Quaker.  Our  ancestors  came  here  because  the  protection 
afforded  the  Puritan  and  the  Church  was  denied  them.  Its 
great  age  surprises  no  one  who  reads  or  listens  because  he 
has  learned  that  it  was  long  ago  when,  with  folded  arms,  the 
Quaker  walked  first  from  his  persecutors  in  search  of  a peo- 
ple who  would  at  least  try  to  understand  him.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  us  to  reflect  that  we  live  in  the  only  place  in  the  orig- 
inal colonies  where  men  were  not  despised  for  their  views 
upon  either  religion  or  politics  and  where  liberty  has  had 
but  one  price  secured  by  one  law  made  by  all  the  people  for 
all  the  people. 

Our  ancestors  came  here  because  the  hands  of  men  were 
raised  against  them,  and  while  their  tormentors  might  have 
been  unable  to  observe  with  strictness  the  instruction  of 
George  Fox  and  to  have  imitated  his  appearance  and  his 
habits  of  life,  they  might  at  least  have  entertained  a respect 
for  his  views  upon  religion  and  have  looked  upon  his  standard 
with  calmness,  although  they  were  unable  to  follow  it. 

I have  not  time  to  review  the  history  of  this  distinguished 
Society,  neither  will  it  be  necessary  in  order  to  speak  on  the 
subject  to  which  1 am  assigned.  The  Friend  is  known  to 
the  world  as  a conscience  server,  lie  acknowledges  no  mas- 
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tery  beyond  the  restraint  imposed  in  such  a service.  It  is 
my  observation  learned  from  my  kinsman  and  a close  asso- 
ciation with  the  Friend,  blessed  with  the  genuine  faith,  born 
and  bred  in  him,  that  he  believes  in  a community  of  bene- 
fits and  a system  of  fairness.  He  arrived  in  this  life  in  the 
midst  of  a great  tempest  with  his  new  gospel  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  men,  but  he  lived  until  the  tumult  was  done  and  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  chastised  by 
the  open  opposition  of  unfriendly  people  who  stood  him  in 
the  stocks,  robbed  of  his  money  which  they  called  a fine,  put 
his  body  in  common  jails,  all  in  the  cause  of  public  and  pri- 
vate morals,  usually  justified  by  the  name  of  common  nuis- 
ance. 

It  adds  much  to  the  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Quakers 
to  know  that  they  early  moved  to  abolish  slavery  among  their 
members,  and  it  increases  our  admiration  for  them  that  they 
made  their  atonement  for  their  sin  by  inflicting  a self  punish- 
ment of  a reward  in  money  paid  to  the  slave  for  his  service 
during  his  servitude.  They  studied  well  the  history  of  man 
and  discovered  that  he  shows  the  greatest  civilization  when 
he  is  free.  Some  of  them  must  have  defended  slavery  be- 
cause they  did  not  all  discontinue  the  practice  promptly. 
Those  who  hesitated  were  disciplined  and  finally  dismissed 
when  their  persistency  became  insufferable.  This  Society, 
which  stood  for  the  liberty  of  mankind  in  its  entirety,  has 
presented  since  1776  a united  outspoken  opposition  to  slav- 
ery. On  man’s  freedom  all  other  peoples,  w'ere  divided.  The 
Quaker  alone  through  his  assemblies,  with  his  speech  and  by 
his  conduct  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  thus  as 
an  individual  and  a congregation  injected  into  our  national 
affairs  both  a moving  and  directing  power  that  resulted  in 
establishing  before  the  law  man’s  freedom  from  servitude. 
He  did  not  accomplish  his  design  upon  slavery  by  numbers 
in  the  legislative  bodies,  because  he  had  none  there,  but  he 
stirred  the  public  mind  and  inflamed  the  public  feeling 
against  the  greatest  evil  with  which  our  Republic  had  to  con- 
tend and  finally  overcome.  'Thus  directly  his  influence  went 
towards  a result  which  established  freedom  and  for  the  accom- 
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plishment  of  which,  these  people  have  always  been  given  their 
full  credit. 

The  Quaker  has  always  directed  the  storm  and  steered  the 
whirlwind  against  insobriety  and  taught  his  family  and  his 
friends  that  strong  drink  used  to  excess  was  a blight  upon 
the  soul  and  a sore  to  the  flesh.  In  solving  this  part  of  our 
great  moral  equation  he  has  always  been  reckoned  with  be- 
cause his  views  are  pronounced  and  his  mind  unchangeable. 
Neither  tears  nor  threats  move  him.  As  a Society,  its  in- 
fluence is  always  for  temperance  and  is  manifested  in  public 
places,  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  polls.  They  inquire  with 
diligence  among  themselves  to  ascertain  whether  strong  drink 
is  their  beverage  and  severely  rebuke  those  whose  appetites 
need  more  restraint.  Thus  in  their  struggles  to  keep  the 
truth  to  the  front  this  question  is  always  pending.  It  is 
not  settled  because  its  discussion  may  be  unnecessary  among 
themselves  and  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  of  sobriety  not 
demanded  because  of  their  own  habits.  A3  long  as  wine  is 
considered  a mocker  and  strong  drink  continues  to  rage,  the 
influence  of  the  Friend  may  be  counted  to  appear  and  will 
be,  as  it  lias  always  been,  a real  Jehu  in  the  race  to  turn  aside 
disaster  before  the  Judgment  Seat  is  reached. 

The  Quaker  has  always  been  a politician,  wise,  sagacious 
and  calculating.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  his  earlier  his- 
tory capable  of  reaching  conclusions  with  his  adversary  and 
as  fully  capable  of  overcoming  him.  Ills  policies  he  made 
himself,  and  the  majorities  secured  for  them  were  secured 
according  to  his  own  program.  His  methods  I do  not  know 
because  he  observed  the  same  silence  in  his  political  move- 
ments which  have  always  identified  his  undertakings.  TIis 
secrets  were  his  own  and  his  purposes  he  disclosed  only  to 
those  who  were  in  accord  with  him.  Unlike  the  average  poli- 
tician of  modern  date  he  did  not  break  forth  in  fiery  speech 
according  to  the  habits  of  these  times.  He  thought  well  of 
men  and  in  his  consideration  of  their  weaknesses  and  in  his 
comparison  of  their  merits  and  their  demerits  he  reached  his 
conclusions  without  lashing  himself  into  a fury  and  without 
frenzied  appeal  to  unthinking  listeners  who  care  to  hear 
only  of  man’s  descent. 
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The  history  of  those  times  would  indicate  that  more  de- 
pendence was  placed  upon  men  than  upon  policies.  More 
dependence  upon  the  good  judgment  of  men  was  put  in  those 
who  thought  in  solitude  rather  than  in  those  who  spoke  in 
public.  Penn  in  drafting  his  statement  of  principles  for  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania  seemed  to  have  faith  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  men  or  else  he  would  not  have  included  the  follow- 
ing: “There  is  hardly  one  frame  of  government  in  the  world 
so  ill  designed  by  its  founders  that  in  good  hands  would  not 
do  well  enough.” 

I do  not  intend  to  speak  to  you  of  the  influence  of  any  man, 
but  of  a Society  that  followed  men  rather  than  standards 
and  which  did  not  abandon  its  idols  one  day  that  it  might 
prostrate  itself  in  front  of  others  the  next  day.  1 do  know, 
however,  that  it  was  Fothergill  whose  sermons  were  said 
to  cause  heaven  and  earth  to  approach,  who  joined  with  our 
Franklin  in  the  mighty  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  prevent 
the  American  revolution  for  which  the  Quaker  was  in  part 
responsible,  because  of  the  influence  which  his  agitation 
created  upon  the  public  mind.  Their  views  upon  proprie- 
tary power  were  well  known  and  well  impressed  upon  those 
who  either  proposed  or  resisted  it.  They  labeled  civil  liberty 
with  the  word  Quakerism,  preached  it  from  their  own  pul- 
pits, talked  of  it  at  their  own  firesides  and  advocated  it  so 
vigorously  and  fearlessly  at  all  times  that  it  became  the 
patriots’  morning  and  evening  lesson  and  the  issue  over  which 
men  fought  other  men  and  settled  it  Americanwise.  Is  ibis 
the  sort  of  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  men  of  which 
you  inquire  ? 

Did  not  the  Quaker  hate  slavery  and  was  not  slavery  abol* 
ished?  Did  he  not  love  civil  liberty  and  was  it  not  estab- 
lished ? It  must  not  be  said  of  these  conscience  servers  that 
they  have  been  cowards  because  they  fled  from  fields  where 
opposition  amounted,  to  tyranny  to  employ  their  faculties 
and  energies  in  promoting  ideas  that  lead  Heavenward  be- 
cause every  reform  which  has  destrained  the  strength  of  the 
wicked  and  encouraged  the  weak  has  found  the  Quaker  cheer- 
fully and  earnestly  in  its  service.  With  force?  No!  With 
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persuasion?  Yes!  Furthermore  it  must  not  be  said  of  them 
that  they  agitate  the  boundary  which  divides  force  and  per- 
suasion and  then  abandon  their  cause.  The  design  which 
they  hope  to  accomplish  through  persuasion  has  usually  been 
interrupted  by  violence  committed  by  those  whom  the  dis- 
cipline of  George  Fox  never  reached. 

My  friends,  we  must  not  have  the  mistaken  opinion  that 
heroes  are  only  made  at  the  mouths  of  blazing  cannon  or 
where  fields  are  reddened  with  the  blood  of  struggling  men; 
rather  abide  by  the  proposition  that  a hero  may  live  and  die 
in  a cause  which  God  advocates  and  for  which  he  stands  as 
the  only  witness. 

The  Quaker  was  a politician  until  the  time  came  when  he 
was  compelled  to  select  between  the  tribune  and  the  pulpit. 
He  chose  the  latter,  although  he  had  reigned  over  the  poli- 
tical welfare  of  this  province  from  1683  to  1755,  a period  of 
more  than  seventy  years.  During  that  time  the  Assembly 
contained  always  a majority  of  Friends  elected  with  care 
from  among  the  best  fitted  of  them  for  statesmen.  They 
were  not  timid  and  showed  no  cowardice  for  they  made  all 
the  laws  and  accepted  the  full  responsibility  for  their  effi- 
ciency. They  enforced  them  with  fairness,  their  people  pre- 
siding over  the  courts  that  stood  for  justice  and  equality. 
Did  they  do  well? 

There  were  no  wars  while  the  Quaker  ruled  the  province, 
either  within  or  without.  History  of  our  own  land  sustains 
this  statement.  The  conduct  among  people  was  good — all 
writers  upon  Quaker  management  are  in  accord  with  this 
statement — trade  roared  and  gathered  while  the  Quaker  di- 
rected the  affairs  of  Penn’s  province  because  he  has  ever  been 
known  as  an  economist  and  a man  of  business.  The  public 
treasury  has  added  to  its  store  while  there  was  no  complaint 
because  of  unjust  or  excessive  taxation.  Was  not  this  an 
administration  worthy  of  a prominent  place  in  American  his- 
tory? Is  this  not  the  strongest  and  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  influence  of  Friends  in  public  affairs? 

Why  did  the  Quaker  abandon  the  political  arena?  Was  it 
because  he  asked  for  quarters?  Some  men  say  it  was  because 
his  timidity  seized  him.  If  the  same  men  would  read  their 
history  books  they  would  find  that  it  was  a conflict  between 
conscience  and  demanding  political  duties  that  forced  them 
as  a corporate  body  into  retirement. 
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The  Friend  of  recent  years  has  not  as  a single  man  or  a 
single  woman  led  prominently  in  the  political  history  of  our 
country.  I mean  by  this  statement  that  as  individuals  known 
as  Friends  since  1776  they  have  not  reached  and  have  not 
endeavored  to  reach  a prominence  in  public  affairs  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  other  men.  Their  acts  and  their  per- 
formances have  been  similar  to  those  of  other  men  and  with 
rarest  instance  has  their  official  conduct  differed  from  that 
of  others  with  different  religious  views. 

In  these  days  if  men  oppose  war  taxes  it  is  not  because 
they  are  members  of  this  Society  but  because  of  some  other 
opposition  which  they  declare.  Yet  the  Yearly  Meeting  by 
its  decrees  forced  its  members  from  the  Pennsylvania  Assem- 
bly because  the  necessity  of  voting  a war  tax  confronted  them. 
In  these  times  men  who  either  belong  to  the  Society  or  have 
descended  from  some  of  its  most  constant  and  consistent  mem- 
bers not  only  vote  along  with  others  for  a war  tax  but  ac- 
tually vote  for  measures  which  involve  the  country  in  war. 
Has  the  Quaker  influence  departed  from  among  us  or  does 
it  lie  torpid  waiting  an  awakening  of  early  instruction  and 
early  associations?  The  rules  of  life  which  we  once  learn,  1 
believe,  live  always  in  our  memory,  buried  therein  with  other 
impressions  gotten  from  examples  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

While  the  Quaker  preferred  to  be  known  by  his  works 
rather  than  by  his  speech,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the 
Yearly  Meeting  forced  its  members  into  retirement.  The 
Yearly  Meeting,  according  to  its  record,  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  threats  of  exclusion  from  its  sessions  of  those  mem- 
bers who  persisted  in  holding  office  and  to  adjudge  those  who 
hesitated  unworthy  to  sit  with  them..  Official  duties  requiring 
members  to  levy  taxes  for  military  purposes  and  to  adminis- 
ter oaths  were  considered  to  impose  a restraint  upon  the 
liberty  of  conscience.  The  Yearly  Meeting  movement  was 
unwilling  to  have  this  restriction  upon  absolute  freedom  put 
upon  its  members  and  it  was  also  unwilling  that  they  should 
embarrass  other  people  with  a conscience  embargo  which  they 
themselves  would  not  suffer.  In  this  predicament,  with  the 
choice  of  selection  (the  Meeting  House  or  the  platform)  be- 
fore him,  he  chose  the  former,  but  not  without  a regret  and 
a longing,  lingering  look  upon  the  scene  of  his  uninterrupted 
triumphs  of  more  than  seventy  years.  The  devotion  to  a 
cause  which  has  always  distinguished  the  lives  of  the  Quaker 
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from  that  of  many  others  made  him /waver  between  an  alle- 
giance to  his  church  and  the  enjoyment  of  power,  but  it  was 
the  same  influence  of  which  you  inquire  that  resolved  him  in 
favor  of  the  former,  and  once  more  he  verified  his  capabilities 
as  a politician  by  submitting  to  the  will  of  his  superior  whom 
he  had  created  by  assent.  The  records  show  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking  in  a minute  directing  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings to  report  the  success  had  in  the  attempt  to  separate  mem- 
bers from  compromising  offices,  and  an  interest  in  the  result 
is  excited  upon  learning  that  Chester  County  Quakers  were 
the  last  to  surrender,  causing  the  Yearly  Meeting  much  con- 
cern and  lessening  its  hope  of  complete  success.  While  we 
are  proud  of  a heritage  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  ancestors  and 
promise  not  to  cheapen  it  by  our  practices  we  must  not  be 
lampooned  by  merciless  critics  if  we  develop  a passion  which 
required  threats  of  renunciation  to  secure  its  overthrow. 

You  would  not  expect  me  to  even  attempt  to  enumerate 
by  name  the  many  men  and  women  belonging  to  this  Society 
who  have  added  large  and  important  contributions  towards 
the  improvement  of  mankind  or  the  promotion  of  our  wel- 
fare generally.  It  has  furnished  men  who  have  made  and 
assisted  to  make  our  laws  and  others  who  have  construed 
them.  Since  1770  they  are  simply  numbered  with  the  mul- 
titude that  have  been  selected  for  the  administration  of  our 
public  alfairs.  Their  conduct  has  not  identified  their  religion 
and  indeed  no  effort  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  views  of 
Quakers  as  a corporate  body.  Most  men  are  against  war, 
because  they  fear  its  consequences  to  their  persons  or  their 
property.  The  Quaker  is  against  it  because  it  is  wrong  and 
lie  hales  it.  lie  is  for  reform  because  of  the  good  that  it  will 
assure,  while  many  others  are  for  reform  because  of  the  evil 
its  enforcement  will  prevent,  lie  stands  for  moral  repair 
without  limitation,  its  effects  he  leaves  for  time  to  adjust. 

The  Quaker  came  at  a time  when  profligacy  was  levying 
a heavy  tax  upon  the  morality  of  mankind.  II is  services 
are  more  useful  now  than  when  he  first  appeared,  lie  is  now 
understood;  no  man’s  hand  is  lilted  against  him.  His  sin- 
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guiarity  in  appearance  was  once  charged  to  hypocrisy,  now 
it  is  credited  to  a simplicity  which  attracts  and  adorns  so- 
ciety. When  he  once* claimed  that  his  service  was  in  the  cause 
of  conscience  he  was  charged  with  rehellion  against  the  laws 
of  the  place  and  lashed  with  a lash  in  vulgar  hands  and  jailed 
in  a jail  with  the  vicious.  In  these  times  his  opinion  as  a 
Quaker  is  not  sought  because  it  is  known  and  esteemed.  To 
measure  his  influence,  commingled  with  the  massive  and  mov- 
ing throng,  I would  use  the  language  of  another  and  liken 
it  unto  the  “unfelt  wind  that  rustles  the  leaves  of  the 
mighty  forest.” 

In  this  attempted  tribute  to  the  virtue  of  this  Godly  people 
I include  no  pretenders  or  boasters,  but  only  those  who  recog- 
nize a conscience  and  never  defiled  or  differed  with  it. 

I do  not  know  whether  I am  expected  to  mention  the  names 
of  individuals,  members  of  this  Society,  who  are  found  upon 
the  pages  of  our  country’s  history.  The  task  involves  a bur- 
den which  I cannot  bear  and  a tax  upon  time  which  is  not 
my  own.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  forget  those  who  worked  well 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  truth  and  went  to  sleep  with  pub- 
lic approbation.  This  community  has  furnished  many  of 
these  to  the  professions  and  the  business.  Men  and  women 
who  were  born  in  the  faith  and  reared  according  to  rules 
of  sobriety  in  all  things  with  a modesty  of  manner  and  sin- 
cerity in  speech.  Some  have  found  their  way  to  the  Senate, 
others  to  the  Bench;  men  who  have  sat  within  the  sound 
of  the  ministering  Friend’s  voice  and  who  have  subscribed  to 
the  religious  conceptions  of  George  Fox  have  managed  our 
local  affairs  with  honor  and  handed  out  justice  evenly,  un- 
sparingly and  with  great  impartiality.  The  names  of  these 
men  are  remembered  here  and  they  are  known  there.  The 
men  who  have  done  good  are  separated  here  from  those  who 
do  evil,  as  we  suppose  they  are  separated  there.  Rewards 
for  faithful  service  here  are  to  be  followed  with  much  greater 
reward  there. 

To  mention  one  of  these  names  would  demand  the  call  of 
the  roll.  That  work  is  left  to  the  history  writer,  not  of  a 
church  but  of  its  members.  Of  the  former  T have  tried  to 
speak  and  its  influence  within  and  without  I have  here  at- 
tempted to  relate. 

I have  not  been  expected  to  speak  of  the  deeds  of  individ- 
uals but  of  the  dominion  which  the  church  has  exercised  in  the 
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affairs  of  life,  not  by  force  of  numbers  but  through  counsel 
of  its  elders  and  the  examples  of  virtue  set  by  its  living 
models. 

They  taught  the  people  that  all  men  were  free  and  equal 
and  prepared  the  public  mind  to  accept  the  instruction  and 
to  enforce  the  truth.  When  persuasion  was  weary  an'd  all 
argument  was  done  force  was  supplanted  against  the  Quak- 
er’s advice,  but  when  the  tumult  was  over  the  result  was  that 
for  which  his  prayers  had  been  offered  and  his  sacrifices  had 
been  made.  As  our  passions  subside,  while  we  recognize  the 
breach  of  discipline  made  by  some  of  them,  do  not  let  us 
doubt  their  sincerity,  differing  only  upon  methods  of  accom- 
plishment but  at  no  time  differing  upon  the  great  unimpeach- 
able truth  upon  which  the  human  law  is  supported.  The 
Quaker  has  always  stood  for  the  freedom  of  man’s  conscience 
as  well  as  for  the  freedom  of  his  body,  insisting  with  vehe- 
mence that  there  was  sufficient  freedom  for  an  equal  divi- 
sion and  that  all  should  share  it  alike.  Liberty  of  mind  as 
well  as  that  of  the  person  he  has  advocated  without  stint,  and 
while  he  desires  to  think  of  it  in  solitude  he  has  also  exer- 
cised the  right  to  speak  of  it  in  pulbic. 

They  resisted  by  argument  and  protest  all  attempts  to  im- 
pose servitude  upon  the  Americans  by  the  British.  They 
offered  no  compromise  which  did  not  involve  our  complete 
civil  liberty.  Again  were  the  people  moved  by  the  same,  in- 
fluence which  has  provoked  war  and  promoted  peace.  The 
history  book  has  some  account  of  this  ever-reaching  influence 
which  restrains  the  passions  and  encourages  the  patience, 
always  for  peace  and  always  against  war.  This  Society,  to 
its  everlasting  credit,  has  always  insisted  upon  peace  among 
men  as  well  as  among  nations.  Treed oin  of  mankind,  liberty 
of  conscience  of  the  individual  and  the  destruction  of  militar- 
ism constitute  in  my  judgment  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  Quaker  religion  in  part  maintains  itself.  Much  else  per- 
tains to  habit  and  form.  Tn  the  first  two  he  has  with  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen  completely  succeeded  and  vindicated  the 
trouble  and  tears  necessary  to  secure  them.  Their  attempts 
for  universal  peace  are  an  influence  upon  the  whole  world. 
It  would  be  untruthful  to  say  that  the  pressure  for  concord 
among  the  Christian  people  has  either  its  origin  or  sole 
championship  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  it  is  truthfully 
said  that  at  no  time  has. 'the  Quaker  either  encouraged  strife 
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or  applauded  those  engaged  in  it.  He  is  the  self-appointed 
guardian  of  peace,  commanded  by  his  conscience,  its  constant 
and  loyal  defender.  When  others  abandoned  their  faith 
the  Quaker’s  allegiance  endured.  His  hope  for  perfect  con- 
cord has  never  lessened  and  his  efforts  never  weakened.  The 
time  for  the  consummation  of  his  desire  must  be  postponed, 
but  it  will  not  be  defeated.  When  others  despair  he  inspires 
by  his  appeal  to  reason  and  his  expressed  trust  in  the  wisdom 
of  humanity.  Once  his  profession  of  faith  was  charged  to 
cowardice,  now  it  is  called  courage  and  is  quoted  with  favor 
by  the  quarrelsome  and  imitated  by  their  confederates.  Their 
yearly  declarations  for  peaceful  solution  of  all  difficulties 
impress  Presidents  and  move  Congresses  unrelated  to  them 
in  religion  and  unlike  them  in  habits.  To  encourage  them 
in  their  great  conflict  of  right  against  wrong,  the. first  partial 
temporary  peace  is  promised.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  says  we  are  just  escaping  from  the  blackness  of  night 
into  the  dawn  of  the  morning.  Shall  there  be  day?  For 
this  glimpse  at  assured  harmony . between  us  and  England, 
the  open-hearted  outstretched  gratitude  of  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  should  be  extended  to  the  President.  He  should 
be  designated  the  Benefactor  of  Mankind  and  should  con- 
tinue in  history  to  bear  the  lovable  name  already  given  him, 
“William  the  Peacemaker.” 

We  shall  not  live  to  see  perfect  concord 
among  all  the  peoples  of  all  the  different  nations.  But 
our  children  will,  while  in  their  youth,  behold  an  honest  and 
partially  successful  effort  to  reach  an  agreement  by  which 
many  wars  will  be  avoided.  When  this  day  arrives,  the 
Quaker  will  be  justified  in  applauding  his  own  effort  and  in 
reporting  upon  high  the  completion  of  the  work  allotted  to 
him  here  below. 

You  must  exonerate  me  from  any  intention  to  inject  in 
this  feeble  attempt  a recital  of  those  things  which  have  so 
deeply  impressed  me  during  a cordial  and  satisfactory  re- 
lationship of  more  than  half  a century  with  this  Society 
which  is  lovingly  denominated  Quaker,  not  anv  more  in  de- 
rision but  as  the  Friend’s  namesake.  I recall  with  a tender- 
ness that  moves  my  heart  the  extreme  gentility  of  mv  two 
grandmothers,  each  facing  her  Meeting,  one  at  Uionvillc  and 
the  other  at  Marsliallton.  Yet  their  appearance  was  similar 
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to  that  of  others  with  bowed  heads,  all  engaged  in  their  de- 
votions. Once  their  religion  was  called  heresy,  now  it  is 
recognized  by  all  Christians  as  orthodoxy.  Their  appearance 
was  called  prudery  and  their  ministrations  pedantry.  It 
concerned  not  these  two  women  what  they  were  styled  be- 
cause their  minds  were  above  the  heads  of  their  tormentors 
and  their  thoughts  upon  things  that  were  not  earthly.  It 
turned  them  not  aside  to  have  their  decorum  called  affecta- 
tion and  their  simplicity  ignorance.  It  disturbed  them  not 
to  have  their  piety  called  blasphemy  and  their  humility  pro- 
fane. I recall  the  impression  sunk  deep  down  within  me  of 
the  lessons  of  frugality  taught  by  these  women  and  all  the 
other  placid  Quakeresses  who  charmed  without  effort  and  who 
entertained  without  display.  Yet  they  were  said  by  those 
who  did  not  know  them  to  be  stingy  and  illiberal.  We  have 
lived  to  see  their  quietness  of  manner  imitated  and  their  ele- 
gance in  deportment  repeated.  I recall  the  words  of  my 
father  and  all  his  neighbor  Quakers  (for  there  were  many 
of  them  in  his  day  in  Uwchlan)  as  they  convinced  their  chil- 
dren that  labor  is  honorable,  idleness  disgraceful  and  that 
the  sweat  of  our  brow  is  the  price  of  prosperity.  My  mind 
constantly  returns  to  the  hills  and  valleys  in  which  they  lived 
in  peace,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  affection  of  their  children, 
whom  they  taught  to  honor  their  superiors  for  their  wisdom 
and  at  all  times  to  refrain  from  the  circulation  of  evil  re- 
port concerning  them. 

Perhaps  1 have  wandered  into  a privacy,  but  I have  not 
into  revelation,  for  the  discipline  of  the  Quaker  adminis- 
tered in  his  domestic  affairs  is  well  known  and  prepares  the 
apprentice  for  his  maturity.  This  training  is  the  best  prep- 
aration which  the  young  man  can  secure  for  his  future  re- 
sponsibilities. 1 do  not  know  where  my  ancestors  caine  from. 
It  may  have  been  from  the  wind  swept  moor  or  the  busy 
streets  of  London.  It  matters  but  little  to  me  that  they  have 
lived  without  ambition  except  in  the  cause  of  justice,  which 
confess  with  a pride  which  I have  never  tried  to  conceal  that 
they  have  always  contended  should  be  evenly  divided.  I 
mv  idols  are  to  be  found  among  the  meek  and  contented. 
For  me  they  furnish  the  ideals  of  life.  They  are  the  obvious 
warning  signals  and  point  out  the  way  which  divides  good 
from  evil,  refinement  from  vulgarity,  to  the  end  where  kind- 
ness is  an  unforgotten  virtue  and  forgiveness  the  real  sub- 
stance of  religion. 
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While  the  Friends’  field  of  activity  has  its  limits,  his  law 
of  conduct  reaches  to  where  total  darkness  begins.  His  road 
has  been  the  road  of  reason,  and  wherever  it  has  led  he  has 
followed.  Whenever  its  course  passed  through  the  affairs  of 
men  or  crossed  by  the  side  of  affliction  his  presence  has  been 
felt  and  his  consequence  acknowledged. 

Noiiris  J.  Scott. — It  is  with  some  feeling  of  regret  that 
we  have  to  announce  the  absence  of  our  next  speaker.  He 
is  a man  whom  some  of  us  delight  very  much  to  hear,  and 
have  great  respect  for.  1 have  great  admiration  for  him, 
for  the  course  that  he  has  taken  in  his  public  life,  the  way 
he  has  succeeded  and  the  politics  I can  truthfully  say  which 
he  has  carried  out,  especially  in  his  public  life.  I allude  to 
William  C.  Sproul.  And  1 am  also  sorry  that  he  has  not  sent 
us  any  address  that  it  might  be  read  here  to-day. 

The  next  subject  is  Education.  Friends  as  a society  have 
always  stood  for  education,  and  of  later  years  for  higher 
education.  Now,  in  the  formation  of  the  Society  in  the  time 
of  George  Fox,  Friends  as  a rule  came  up  more,  you  know, 
from  the  common  people;  they  were  not  highly  educated; 
they  didn’t  have  the  opportunity.  They  didn’t  have  the 
wealth  to  go  to  schools.  Of  course,  coming  over  with  William 
Penn  were  men  like  Thomas  Lloyd,  James  Logan,  Isaac 
Norris,  James  Shippen  and  Samuel  Carpenter  and  lots  of 
others  who  were  highly  educated  men,  but  as  a rule  they  were 
not;  yet  it  was  one  of  William  Penn’s  nio-t  prominent  objects 
that  the  children,  especially,  should  be  educated.  In  a letter 
he  wrote  to  his  wife  he  says:  “Have  their  learning  to  be 
liberal,  spare  no  cost,  for  by  sueb  parsimony  all  is  lost  that 
is  saved.”  That  is  true  to-day  as  it  was  then,  and  if  there 
is  any  society  who  will  stand  and  back  that  up,  none  more 
so  than  the  Society  of  Friends. 

About  the  first  law  that  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  put 
on  their  statute-books,  when  the  Friends  were  in  the  major- 
ity, reads  as  follows:  “To  the  end  that  the  poor  as  well  as 

the  rich  may  be  educated  in  good  and  commendable  learning, 
which  is  to  be  preferred  before  wealth,  be  it  enacted  that  all 
persons  having  children  shall  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in 
reading  and  writing,  so  that  they,  may  be  able  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  write  by  the  time  they  attain  the  age  of 
twelve;  and  that  then  they  may  be  taught  some  useful  trade 
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or  skill;”  then  goes  with  that  a penalty  of  $25.00  a year  if 
they  didn’t  carry  it  out.  Laws  are  excellent,  but  when  they 
have  got  a penalty  attached  to  them  they  are  more  apt  to 
be  enforced.  You  know  we  have  a query  that  has  to  be 
answered  once  a year — are  the  poor  children  properly  edu- 
cated? If  not,  the  meeting  has  to  attend  to  it. 

Up  until  the  year  1856  Friends  didn’t  have  any  colleges. 
I think  that  was  about  the  time  when  the  first  college  was 
started  in  this  county.  Now  we  have  two  in  this  county  and 
there  are  none  better  anywhere,  1 say,  in  this  country.  They 
may  not  go  so  far  as  some  of  the  higher,  but  what  they  do  is 
thorough.  When  the  child  leaves  one  of  those  institutions 
to  go  out  in  the  world  he  is  well  equipped  for  the  duties  that 
he  has  got  to  meet.  A city  surveyor — a very  prominent  city 
surveyor — told  me  not  very  many  years  ago— --“When  I 
took  my  examination  before  the  authorities  in  the  city;  and 
when  I said  I was  educated  at  one  of  those  colleges  he  re- 
marked, ‘That’s  fine;  don’t  want  anything  better.’”  Now 
to-day  we  have  with  us  one  of  the  leaders  of  those  colleges,  a 
man  who  deserves  to  be  there  too.  He  is  going  to  speak — well, 
I believe  he  has  changed  his  subject,  so  he  will  speak  on  just 
whatever  he  pleases.  Dr.  Joseph  Swain. 

Dr.  Joseph  Swain. — 1 want  to  thank  our  chairman  for 
what  he  has  said  concerning  the  two  colleges  of  this  county. 
I feel  that  after  all  the  good  things  you  have  heard  to-day 
you  will  be  willing  that  I should  change  my  subject  and  then 
cut  out  most  of  the  new  subject  so  that  I may  not  speak  to 
you  too  long. 

Decently  I have  had  occasion  to  prepare  an  address  on  the 
topic  of  the  Federation  of  the  World.  We  have  heard  con- 
siderable here  to-day  about  peace,  and  this  new  considera- 
tion of  it  which  has  come  to  me  in  the  past  few  days  has 
made  me  feel  more  strongly  than  ever  before  that  there  is  no 
greater  question  before  the  world  to-day,  and  there  is  no  bet- 
ter time  than  now,  for  the  Friends  to  come  forward  with  their 
views  in  regard  to  peace. 

Now  as  I proposed  to  cut  out  more  than  half  of  this  address 
T want  simply  to  read  to  you  an  analysis  of  it,  so  that  1 
will  tell  vou  where  I begin  and  why  1 begin  at  that  point. 
(Gives  his  paper  bv  abstracts.) 

Dr  Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Swarthmore  College,  spoke 
on  the  subject,  “The  Federation  of  the  World.”  In  summing 
up  his  remarks  he  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 
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We  cannot  hope  with  our  dominant  political  theory  of 
to-day  that  war  will  end  at  once.  We  may  have  yet  the  most 
disastrous  war  of  history,  but  the  laws  of  development,  both 
natural  and  moral,  will  make  them  less  and  less  frequent 
until  they  shall  disappear  entirely.  True  Christianity  is 
growing,  education  is  becoming  more  universal,  and  as  war 
destroys  credit  the  financial  interests  of  the  world  will  be 
on  the  side  of  peace.  The  very  destructiveness  of  war  in 
loss  of  life,  in  destroying  property  and  in  the  immense  cost 
in  money  tends  to  make  war  an  impossibility.  The  growing 
ineffectiveness  of  war  to  settle  anything,  plus  those  differ- 
ences made  by  the  war  itself  yet  to  be  settled  by  diplomacy  or 
treaties,  is  a strong  influence  towards  peace.  A better  under- 
standing between  nations  will  give  us  more  and  better  laws 
between  nations  until  we  are  ready  for  a parliament  of  man. 
At  present  we  seem  to  have  made  a beginning  in  this  par- 
liamen  in  The  Hague  Conference.  Our  immediate  tasks  have 
been  stated  to  be : 

1.  The  formation  of  a permanent  Court  of  Arbitral  Jus- 
tice, finally  established  at  Hague.  Secretary  Knox  thinks 
that  the  third  Hague  Conference  in  1915  will  see  such  a 
court  established. 

2.  An  obligatory  treaty  binding  on  all  nations  to  refer  as 
many  classes  of  disputes  as  can  be  gotten  into  a treaty  to  the 
permanent  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  or  if  such  a court  is 
not  instituted  to  the  tribunal  now  in  existence  and  before 
which  the  fisheries  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  has  recently  been  tried.  The  recent  treaties 
of  the  United  States  and  England  and  the  United  States  and 
France  are  a great  step  in  advance  in  this  direction. 

3.  A League  of  Peace.  Such  a league  may  be  formed  by 
a consolidation  of  the  navies  of  three  or  four  of  the  largest 
nations,  or  we  may  have  a Police  League  simply  to  enforce 
the  decisions  of  the  Permanent  Court. 

Certainly  college  men  in  America  should  Btand  for  peace. 
They  are  living  in  the  greatest  and  most  peaceful  country  of 
the  world.  They  are  trained  in  self-control  and  the  scien- 
tific attitude  of  mind  which  is  not  only  the  power  to  see 
straight  and  reason  right  but  gives  the  power  to  wait,  to 
sacrifice,  to  free  oneself  from  passion,  prejudice  and  fear. 
America  should  lead  the  world  in  working  out  the  practical 
problems  of  the  world  peace  and  if  the  college  man  is  faith- 
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ful  to  his  opportunities  the  coming  generations  will  see  the 
fulfilling  of  these  words  from  Justice  Brewer: 

“1  beiieve  in  the  promises  of  the  Scripture,  that  His  word 
shall  not  return  unto  Him  void,  but  shall  accomplish  that 
which  He  pleases  and  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  He 
hath  sent  it;  that  the  time  shall  come  when  the  swords  shall 
be  beaten  into  plowshares  and  the  spears  into  pruning  hooks, 
and  when  men  shall  learn  war  no  more  forever. 

With  the  eye  of  faith  I see  unrolled  on  the  canvas  of  the 
future  a glorious  picture,  in  which  shall  be  seen  every  laborer 
dwelling  beneath  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  receiving  ever 
a living  wage  for  his  toil,  every  merchant  and  manufacturer 
pursuing  his  business  and  bis  industry  without  a thought 
of  interruption  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  men  of  science 
and  wealth  combining  in  the  achievement  of  more  and  more 
gigantic  results,  adding  not  merely  to  the  necessities,  but  also 
to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  taking  possession  of  land, 
water  and  air  and  all  the  forces  to  be  found  in  them,  and 
making  them  minister  to  human  life.  In  the  foreground 
will  he  seen  that  highest  type  of  womanhood,  the  Madonna, 
and  across  her  bosom  will  be  these  words:  “Mary  hath  kept 

all  these  things  and  hath  pondered  them  in  her  heart while 
underneath  will  shine  in  letters  of  fadeless  light,  “The  United 
States  of  America  has  fulfilled  its  mission.” 

My  friends,  it  has  grown  on  me  that  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reaffirm  our  faith,  and  inasmuch  as  our  president 
has  taken  the  most  advanced  position  of  any  ruler  in  the 
world,  since  coming  here  1 wrote  this  statement,  which  1 sub- 
mit to  you: 

Believing  that  there  is  no  more  important  question  before 
the  world  at  this  time  than  that  of  the  promotion  of  the 
world’s  peace,  believing  that  many  agencies  are  now  at  work 
to  hasten  the  day  when  the  sword  shall  be  beaten  into  plow- 
shares and  men  will  he  ready  for  the  Parliament  of  Man, 
the  Federation  of  the  World,  and  believing  the  treaties  re- 
cently signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  England  and  representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
France  to  be  a long  step  in  advance;  therefore,  be  it 

“Besolved.  That  the  large  body  of  Friends  present  on  ihe 
occasion  of  the  225th  anniversary  of  Concord  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  heartily  commends  the  position  of  President 
Taft  who  has  taken  the  most  advanced  position  of  any  ruler 
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of  a great  nation  in  his  efforts  to  secure  treaties  of  peace  on 
very  broad  lines  with  England,  France  and  other  nations.” 

The  Chairman. — I do  not  think  anyone  will  have  any 
objection  to  that  and  if  the  Chair  hears  none  it  will  stand 
adopted. 

Edwin  J.  Durnell,  of  Swarthmore,  proposed  that  a copy  of 
this  proceeding  should  be  sent  to  President  William  H.  Taft 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  This  being  cordially  united  with, 
the  chairman  said : “If  Dr.  Swain  is  satisfied  that  will  be 
done.  The  following  reply  was  received  to  a specially  pre- 
pared copy  (by  Dr.  Joseph  Swain)  signed  by  the  general 
chairman : 

The  White  House,  Washington. 

August  19,  1911. 

Mr  Lewis  Palmer,  Chairman  of  General  Committee,  Concord 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Concordville,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

My  dear  Sir: 

The  President  very  warmly  appreciates  the  action  of  the 


Concord  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  passing  a resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  pending  treaties  of  general  arbi- 
tration, and  has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in 
writing  him.  He  earnestly  hopes  for  the  early  ratification 
of  the  treaties. 

Charles  D.  Hilles, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 


The  Chairman. — There  was  another  address  to  be  de- 
livered to-day,  by  Friend  Wilbur,  I believe,  of  Swarthmore. 

I have  understood  the  paper  is  in  the  possession  of  someone. 

It  could  perhaps,  be  read  at  this  time. 

) 

s 
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ARE  OUR  PRINCIPLES  WORTH  WHILE? 

Henry  W.  Wilbur. 

Read  by  Daniel  Batchellor,  of  Germantown,  Pa. 

An  easy  optimism  gladly  accords  to  the  principles  of 
Friends’  everlasting  life.  Representing  fundamental  ethical 
and  spiritual  truth,  it  is  argued  that  they  are  destined  to  be 
generally  absorbed,  and  to  thus  be  more  or  less  operative 
in  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  and  in  the  round  of  social  and 
religious  progress. 

This  sort  of  optimism  is  exceedingly  comfortable  and  quiet- 
ing to  present-day  indifference  within  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  object  of  this  paper,  however,  is  not  to  administer  a 
spiritual  or  moral  narcotic,  or  to  inspire  Quaker  egotism  or 
self-satisfaction. 

Having  become  eminently  respectable  and  more  or  less 
popular,  personally  and  collectively,  Friends  are  praised  not 
blamed,  coddled  and  not  criticised  by  the  churches,  and  even 
that  uncounted  populace  called  “ the  world”  has  a business- 
like respect  for  Quaker  morals  and  Quaker  integrity.  But  this 
is  quite  as  much  the  result  of  the  record  of  the  fathers  as 
of  the  real  present-worth  of  the  sons.  The  past  history  of 
the  Society  and  the  present  conformist  morality  of  our  mem- 
bers is  taken  as  an  admirable  matter  of  course  by  those  who 
could  not  state  a Friendly  fundamental  or  know  a real  Quaker 
testimony  if  they  saw  it  traveling  the  highway  by  itself. 

The  writer  feels  pretty  confident  that  if  we  were  expound- 
ing our  fundamental  truths  as  Barclay,  Penn,  Penington  and 
Job  Scott  expounded  them,  theological  lions  would  quickly 
appear  in  the  way.  They  might  not  roar  as  loudly  or  act 
as  savagely  as  they  did  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  that 
they  would  provoke  discussion  is  very  certain.  Nevertheless 
we  do  not  wish  to  claim  that  hunting  theological  trouble  is 
the  chief  religious  end  of  man. 

Our  main  contention  now  is  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
has  a present  message  for  the  world,  and  largely  for  the  reason 
that  its  principles  are  worth  while.  Another  affirmation  is 
like  unto  it  that  the  obligation  to  deliver  its  message  instead 
of  being  annulled  because  of  its  splendid  past  and  its  conse- 
quent heritage  is  intensified  thereby.  There  may  be  danger 
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for  any  group  of  people  when  all  men  speak  well  of  them, 
but  the  woe  is  not  because  of  the  well-speaking  if  it  is  honest, 
but  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a pressing  and  paramount 
obligation  on  the  part  of  people  who  are  thus  appreciated, 
to  make  good  and  a very  great  danger  that  they  will  come 
short  of  this  requirement. 

Prof.  William  James,  in  his  “Varieties  of  Religious  Ex- 
perience/’ in  speaking  of  the  contribution  of  George  Fox  to 
the  religious  thought  and  life  of  the  world,  said : 

“The  Quaker  religion  which  he  founded  is  something  which 
it  is  impossible  to  overpraise.  In  a day  of  shams  it  was  a 
religion  of  veracity  rooted  in  spiritual  inwardness  and  a re- 
turn to  something  more  like  the  original  Gospel  truth  than 
men  had  ever  known  in  England.  So  far  as  our  Christian 
sects  to-day  are  evolving  into  liberality  they  are  simply  revert- 
ing in  essence  to  the  position  which  Fox  and  the  early  Quakers 
so  long  ago  assumed.” 

This  is  high  praise.  Assuming  that  it  is  merited,  then  the 
principles  of  friends  have  always  been  eminently  worth  while. 
The  central  and  fundamental  points  in  these  principles  may 
be  briefly  considered.  These  still  constitute  the  Society's 
reasons  for  continuing  to  occupy  the  ground.. 

For  1500  years  Christendom  had  been  under  bondage  to 
a dogma,  which,  at  least  by  inference,  held  that  men  and 
women  are  the  children  of  Satan,  and  therefore  without  a 
ransom  process  belonged  to  the  evil  oik?.  George  Fox,  in 
his  message  and  in  his  ministry,  entirely  reversed  the  propo- 
sition. In  his  conception  men  were  not  sons  of  Satan,  but 
children  of  God.  This  was  so  supremely  so,  that  a measure 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  in  all  men.  The  posession  was 
called  by  different  names,  “the  seed  of  God,”  the  “Divine 
Light  of  Christ,”  “The  Light  Within,”  etc. 

Fox  in  the  seventeenth,  and  Job  Scott  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  gave  clear  expression  to  this  idea.  They  even 
went  further.  The  creeds  and  catechisms  had  placed  the 
basis  of  salvation  on  belief  in  written  and  recorded  formulae* 
of  doctrine.  The  Quaker  position  based  all  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  spiritual  life  here  and  hereafter  on  personal 
experience,  in  which  the  soul  was  internally  controlled  by 
the  Divine  Spirit.  Fox  declared  that  it  was  the  Divine 
Light  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  that  brought  men  out  ol  con- 
demnation : while  those  who  “bated  it  and  did  not  believe 
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in  it,  wore  condemned  by  it,  though  they  made  a profession 
of  Christ” 

Job  Scott  declared  that,  “The  man  who  walks  humbly 
in  the  sight  of  God,  transgressing  not  the  testimony  of  truth 
in  his  own  heart,  is  in  the  way  of  eternal  blessedness,  Tet 
his  belief  be  what  it  may.”  On  the  contrary,  he  declared  that 
he  who  “rebels  against  the  light  that  shines  in  his  own 
heart,  let  his  profession  be  ever  so  splendid,  his  faith  ever 
so  literally  orthodox,  or  his  zeal  ever  so  ardent,  he  is  not  in 
the  way  of  life  and  salvation,  but  is  in  the  way  of  danger.” 

The  spiritual  life,  therefore,  depends  not  on  outward  pro- 
fession, but  upon  inward  possession,  and  what  we  do  with 
the  light  in  us,  and  what  we  let  it  do  for  us. 

Until  this  Friendly  position  came,  there  had  been  no 
rational  basis,  since  the  apostolic  period,  for  the  divine 
fatherhood  and  the  human  brotherhood.  With  this  ground- 
work of  faith  and  practice,  the  brotherly  relationship  became 
the  natural  relationship,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  human 
brotherhood  has  not  been  universally  recognized  and  realized. 

While  the  human  race  was  considered  an  alien  brood, 
and  brotherhood  became  a class  distinction,  and  not  a uni- 
versal recognition,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  men  should 
hate  each  other,  and  consider  it  perfectly  proper  and  possi- 
bly Christian  conduct  to  maltreat  the  Pagan,  and  the  heathen ; 
and  inferentially  the  unregenerate  all  belonged  in  this  class. 
It  is  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  that  the 
old-time  treatment  of  dependents,  defectives  and  criminals, 
at  many  points  verging  on  the  barbarous  and  brutal,  had 
its  inception  and  justification  in  the  conception  of  the  alien 
character  of  our  race. 

It  would  seem  that  the  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  makes  Quaker  principles  worth  while,  is  the  divinely 
rational  basis  they  provide  for  human  life,  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  human  brotherhood  in  which  all  of  our  problems 
may  be  solved. 

The  sorry,  but  admitted  fact  that  the  Society  has  not 
always  adequately  recognized  its  own  basis,  or  energetically 
practiced  its  own  ideas  or  ideals,  in  no  way  discounts  their 
value. 

But  the  value  of  our  principles  cannot  be  properly  con- 
sidered apart  from  their  sotting,  made  up  of  the  machinery 
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and  methods  provided  for  their  upbuilding  and  their  pro- 
motion. By  this,  I mean,  the  genius  as  contained  in  our 
theory  of  worship,  and  the  ministry,  plus  their  working  in 
our  meetings  for  worship. 

Ideally,  we  have  no  ministerial  class.  Preachers  are  not 
in  the  Society,  if  they  exist  at  all,  to  lord  it  over  the  heri- 
tage. They  are  simply  fellow-ministers  in  the  fellowship 
of  kindred  spirits;  worship,  consisting  of  an  attitude  and 
an  atmosphere,  leaves  our  meetings  theoretically  spiritual 
democracies,  and  practically  so  wherever  we  have  worked 
our  system  as  its  best.  The  worshipful  spirit  is  reached 
when  the  individual,  and  the  collection  of  individuals,  main- 
tain the  right  spiritual  attitude  towards  the  Divine  Spirit 
and  towards  each  other.  Helpful  song  or  helpful  sermon 
will  he  the  result  of  this  spiritual  attitude,  the  vocal  minis- 
ter’s only  practical  value  consisting  in  the  fact  that  he  may 
possibly  inspire,  intensify  and  render  more  certain  the  indi- 
vidual and  collective  right  attitude. 

Our  principles  being  thus  practically  worth  while,  the 
obligation  resting  upon  every  Friend  is,  to  the  extent  of  his 
opportunity,  to  promote  them,  bringing  them  into  practical 
realization  in  his  own  life,  and  in  the  life  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lives.  To  do  this  he  must  be  a concerned,  work- 
ing optimist,  not  an  easy  indifferent  one.  He  must  believe 
in  the  possibilities  of  his  principles,  and  that  such  possibili- 
ties depend  upon  his  daily  concern  that  the  Light  in  him 
shall  not  become  darkness. 
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REMINISCENCES. 

By  Lewis  Palmer. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  Concord,  so  far  as  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  is  at  a court  held  at  Chester,  27th 
of  Fourth  month  (called  June)  1683,  William  Penn  pre- 
siding. John  Mendenhall  is  appointed  Constable  for  Con- 
cord Liberty. 

Both  Dr.  George  Smith  and  H.  G.  Ashmead,  Esq.,  in 
their  histories  of  Delaware  county,  state  that  the  name  was 
bestowed  because  of  the  harmonious  feelings  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  its  first  settlers. 

Our  friend,  Jesse  C.  Green,  of  West  Chester,  now  in  his 
94th  year,  states  that  his  grandfather  had  the  tradition  that 
the  “Early  Friends”  met  at  the  middle  point  of  the  original 
township  to  consider  its  name  and  establish  the  place  for 
a meeting  house,  and  there  was  so  much  unity  amongst 
them  that  they  decided  to  call  the  township  Concord.  But 
the  middle  point  being  found  to  be  in  a valley  near  the 
creek,  that  it  was  decided  to  place  the  meeting  house  on  the 
high  ground  for  a long  time  called  Concord  Hill,  now 
Concord ville.  As  originally  laid  out,  the  township  was  rect- 
angular in  form,  three  miles  square,  with  a road  laid  out 
in  16.82  across  the  middle,  called  Concord  street;  now  nearly 
all  in  disuse.  An  irregular  tract  was  added  to  the  south- 
western side,  probably  because  of  oeing  the  part  of  Win. 
Penn’s  Manor  of  Rockland,  which  extended  above  the  cir- 
cular line  of  Delaware  State,  and  also  because  it  was  largely 
owned  by  Nathaniel  Newlin,  an  influential  citizen  of  the 
township. 

The  exact  time  of  the  building  of  the  first  Meeting  House 
at  Concord  cannot  now  be  determined  nor  of  what  material 
it  was  built,  that  there  was  a house  is  demonstrated  by  its 
being  mentioned  as  already  erected,  as  also  a stable  in  the 
first  deed  for  the  land  given  by  John  Mendenhall,  in  1(597. 
The  consideration  being  that  they  pay  one  pepper  corn  yearly 
forever,  if  lawfully  demanded,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
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brick  building,  as  it  now  appears,  was  built  in  1728  is  indi- 
cated by  the  date  stone  in  the  eastern  gable.  This  house, 
from  what  can  be  now  ascertained,  was  warmed  by  open  wood 
fires  in  wide  chimney  places  in  the  ends  of  the  house.  In 
1788  the  building  took  fire  from  one  of  these  and  was  burned ; 
the  present  house  was  then  built,  being  enlarged  by  an  addi- 
tion at  the  western  end. 

It  thus  remained  with  small  porches  over  the  doors  (as 
appears  in  the  engraving)  until  1872,  when  porches  were 
added  as  it  may  now  be  seen  in  the  badge.  The  cost  of  the 
1788  building  was  borne  jointly  by  the  Monthly  Meeting 
one-third  and  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  two-thirds.  The 
old  walls  were  used  as  far  as  they  extended  and  the  total  cost 
as  near  as  can  be  ascertained  was  twenty-one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds  Pennsylvania  currency. 

Both  Dr.  Smith  and  H.  G.  Ashmead  state  that  the  old 
house  had  been  used  as  a hospital  for  the  wounded  soldiers 
after  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  probably  by  direction  of  Gen- 
eral Cornwallis  or  a Gen.  Grant,  an  officer  of  his  army,  who 
were  here  the  13th  of  September,  1777,  two  days  after  the 
battle.  As  Birmingham  was  situated  where  part  of  the  battle 
was  fought,  it  was  also  used  as  a hospital,  and  the  dead  men 
buried  in  its  graveyard,  in  both  places  it  is  probable  soldiers 
of  both  armies  were  nursed,  but  exact  date  seems  not  to  have 
been  preserved. 

That  the  early  Friends  settled  in  Pennsylvania  had  been 
deeply  imbued  with  the  many  virtues  that  their  English 
progenitors  established,  is  apparent  from  their  actions  an 
carrying  these  principles  into  practical  effect,  even  amongst 
the  privations  of  pioneer  life.  We  are  thankful  that  many 
of  these  procedures  are  still  a vital  force  in  our  Concord 
meeting  activities.  The  care  for  the  less  fortunate  was  very 
soon  shown.  At  a Monthly  Meeting,  on  8th  of  Third  month, 
1699,  the  meeting  loaned  John  Penack  £5  for  a year  to  buy 
a cow,  he  having  lost  one,  and  being  in  need  of  milk  for  his 
children.  (See  also  Cope,  pp.  23  ) From  these  begin- 

nings numerous  instances  can  be  found  to  the  present  time 
of  care  for  the  unfortunate  in  life’s  struggles,  as  and  foi 
the  education  of  their  childum.  In  other  lines  it  may  be 
noted.  In  First  month,  1692,  there  was  collected  £(>.  12s.  Id. 
towards  ye  redemption  ol  Friends  in  captivity  in  distant 
lands.  This  concern  has  also  had  a continued  life  in  our 
meeting,  and  during  the  late  lamentable  civil  strife,  a con- 
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siderable  sum  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  southern  Friends  from 
this  meeting,  as  well  as  others,  to  alleviate  the  distress  upon 
them  by  the  ravages  of  war.  The  peaceful  settlement  of 
differences  between  Friends  has  been  a cardinal  principle 
through  all  our  existence;  beginning  early  it  is  recorded 
12th  of  Second  month,  1G8G:  Whereas,  there  was  a differ- 
ence between  William  Clayton,  Sr.,  and  Elinor  Parke  and 
her  husband,  a meeting  being  ordered  to  hear  and  determine 
between  them,  and  having  heard  and  considered  the  differ- 
ence. We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  do  disown  their 
spirit  and  manner  of  proceeding  against  ye  s’d  Wm.  Clayton: 

Robert  Pile, 

Will.  Hewes, 

John  Beal, 

Jacob  Chandler, 

James  Brown, 

Will.  Stagvatt, 

John  Simcocks, 

Thos.  Usher, 

Ed.  Bezer, 

John  Harding, 

which  appears  to  have  ended  the  case. 

On  ye  10th  of  ye  8th  month,  1(587,  it  is  recorded:  Whereas, 
there  has  been  a difference  between  Robert  Pile  and  Joseph 
Bushell  about  some  acres  of  land ; this  meeting  having  heard 
and  debated  the  matter,  Doth  order  yt  Joseph  Bushell  shall 
keep  the  ten  acres  laid  out  with  ye  other  hundred  acres  being 
above  Concord,  which  make  his  full  number  of  acres  250, 
and  also  ordereth  that  Robert  Pile  shall  keep  the  streep  of 
cleared  land  lying  in  his  field  six  years  above  ye  date  hearof. 

And  so  the  matter  ended. 

On  ye  13th  of  3rd  month,  1G89 : In  a difference  between 

William  Branton  and  Hugh  Darborrow,  the  said  Wm.  Bran- 
ton  desired  to  chose  two  friends  and  the  meeting  two  others 
to  put  an  end  to  ye  matter  depending,  and  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  having  notice  of  it,  sent  four  Friends  to  put  an  end 
to  the  differences. 

This  concern  is  still  a vital  part  of  our  recommended  plan 
of  procedure. 

Til  the  matter  of  personal  conduct  it  has  always  been  a 
part  of  the  meeting’s  duties  to  have  a care  of  its  members 
and  endeavor  to  preserve  them  in  the  honorable  way  of  life. 
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On  the  13th  of  3rd  month,  1869,  J ames  Browne  gives  a 
paper  for  ye  satisfaction  of  Friends,  viz. : 

It  was  required  of  me  to  satisfie  Friends  concerning  a 
chain  that  my  boy  found  and  brought  to  my  house — which 
was  lost  from  Peter  Stwed’s  log.  This  is  to  satisfie  you.  1 
did  ask  him  what  he  would  give  for  his  chain  the  very  day' 
it  was  found,  but  did  not  say  1 had  it,  but  had  no  other 
intent  but  to  have  something  for  finding  it;  but  by  so  doing 
it  have  occasioned  many  reports  to  the  dishonor  of  the  truth, 
which  I am  sorry  for,  and  I do  condemn  myself  for  it  and 
for  keeping  it  so  long. 

Witness  my  hand, 

James  Browne. 

On  the  8th  of  6th  month,  1692,  Jacob  Chandler  complains 
against  Thomas  Moore  for  interruption  of  him  in  his  public 
testimony  in  Concord  meeting — saying  his  soul  was  grieved 
to  hear  such  abominable  doctrine,  Jacob  desired  to  be  justified. 

On  the  12th  of  7th  month.  Report  made  that,  Jacob  Chand- 
ler was  justified  in  his  testimony  and  Thomas  Moore  blam- 
able  for  dealing  so  unchristianly  to  him. 

On  the  13th  of  12th  month,  1692,  it  was  noticed  that 
William  Branton  had  quit  coming  to  meeting  (he  had  in- 
clined to  go  with  George  Keith,  who  had  left  friends  and 
gone  to  the  established  church),  and  this  gave  the  meeting 
great  concern  for  several  years,  but  on  the  Pith  of  6th  month, 
1699,  he  sent  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  a paper  to  condemn 
himself  for  going  to  George  Keith’s  meeting.  This  being 
of  long  date  and  not  required  of  him,  the  meeting  desired 
to  know  his  reason  and  cause  of  this  paper  being  brought  at 
this  time.  At  the  next  meeting  he  appeared  and  Friends 
accepted  his  paper  as  satisfaction  for  going  to  the  Separator’s 
Meeting,  but  not  as  to  his  testimony. 

On  the  11th  of  9th  month,  1695,  a concern  was  expressed 
about  some  of  the  members  following  acts  which  Friends 
thought  not  fit  for  such  as  profess  truth  to  follow — where- 
upon it  was  stated  concerning  Astrology,  Geomancy,  Chiro- 
mancy and  Necromancy,  &c.,  that  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
is  that  the  study  of  these  sciences  bring  a veil  upon  our 
understanding  and  a death  upon  the  life. 

For  several  months  the  meeting  dealt  with  Philip  Roman, 
Jr.,  and  Robert  Roman,  on  account  of  their  proceedings 
in  these  acts,  probably  prevailing  with  Philip  to  quit,  but 
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not  so  with  Robert,  against  whom  they  finally  declared  their  * 
testimony.  Their  father  also  gave  the  meeting  a paper  of 
his  not  having  unity  with  their  course  in  the  matter.  (See 
also  W.  W.  Dewees,  pp.  60 ) 

On  the  3d  of  10th  month,  1739,  a concern  having  taken 
hold  of  this  meeting  to  suppress  pride,  and  it  seems  to  appear- 
somewhat  in  women  in  wearing  of  hooped  petticoats,  which 
is  a great  trouble  to  many  Friends’  minds,  and  it  is  the 
unanimous  sense  of  this  meeting  that  none  amongst  us  be 
in  the  practice  thereof. 

On  the  3d  of  First  month,  1780,  Concord  and  Birming- 
ham complains  against  some  young  Friends,  viz.:  Joseph 
Gilpin,  George  Gilpin,  Samuel  Painter,  Jr.,  Thomas  Juds, 
John  Painter  and  Joseph  Print  on,  Jr.,  for  assenting  and 
assisting  to  a forward  and  unadvised  action  in  going  to  cor- 
rect a man  for  beating  his  wife,  which  practice  is  contrary 
to  our  principles;  for  which  the  said  persons  have  offered 
their  acknowledgment  for  their  offence,  which  is  accepted 
and  is  ordered  to  be  read  at  the  breaking  up  of  a First-day 
meeting  at  Concord  and  Birmingham. 

So  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  the  uniform  advice 
of  the  meeting  to  depend  alone  on  the  still  small  voice  of 
the  Great  Teacher  as  revealed  to  the  inner  conscience  as  a 
sufficient  dependence  for  a true  life,  and  a preservation  from 
an  evil  course. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  was  soon  desirous  or  having  all 
that  could  do  so  produce  certificates  of  their  membership  from 
whence  they  came,  so  in  1(187-88,  the  following  Friends 
brought  satisfactory  papers  or  other  evidences  of  acceptable 
standing,  in  their  meetings: 

Joseph  Bu shell,  George  Peirce  (Thornbury),  Nathaniel 
Park  (Concord),  Robert  Pile  (Bethel),  Edward  Beger 
(Bethel),  Hugh  Durborrow  and  John  Taylor’s  family  (of 
Thornbury) > John  Harding,  John  Kingsman,  Philip  Roman, 
Francis  Charsey,  William  Branton  and  Richard  Thatcher 
(or  Birmingham),  Nicholas  Newlin  and  William  ITewes  (of 
Concord),  Elizabeth  Hockley,  William  Clayton  and  Jacob 
Chandler,  which  practice  has  been  in  all  the  following  years 
followed. 

Friends  brought  with  them  to  this  country  their  unique 
proceedings  as  to  the  marriage  rites  and  ceremonv,  and  this 
Monthly  Meeting  furnishes  ample  evidences  of  its  efficiency 
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and  of  the  desire  to  comply  to  all  proper  lawful  require- 
ments in  the  proceedings,  thus  we  find  the  record  made  10th 
of  12th  month,  1700.  in  obedience  to  a law  made  in  1700, 
wherein  it  is  expressed  that  no  marriage  shall  be  solemnized 
without  publication  thereof  one  month  before  under  the  hand 
of  one  magistrate.  Therefore,  this  meeting  doth  agree  and 
conclude  that  all  marriages  that  present  themselves  to  this 
meeting,  upon  which  account  shall  advise  ye  parties  to  con- 
sent to  publish  it  according  to  law — the  next  day  after  the 
first  Monthly  Meeting  that  ye  law  might  be  answered  in 
that  case,  and  produce  the  paper  to  the  next  Monthly  Meeting. 

And  so  to  this  time  Friends  are  careful  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  and  their  beautiful  ceremony  has 
stood  all  proper  test  as  to  its  sanctity  and  force. 

Occasionally,  however,  some  trouble  appeared,  of  which 
one  instance  is  as  follows: 

On  the  11th  of  10th  month,  1G99,  Jonathan  Thatcher  and 
Hannah  Dix  laid  their  intentions  of  marriage  for  the  first 
time,  and  Nathaniel  Parke  and  Nicholas  Pyle  were  appointed 
to  inquire  in  his  case. 

At  the  next  meeting  they  reported  no  obstruction  on  his 
part,  but  that  his  father  would  not  give  bis  consent.  So  the 
committee  were  continued  to  see  him  and  endeavor  to  have 
him  give  his  reason  why  lie  refused  his  consent. 

At  the  next  meeting  the  report  was  that  the  father,  Richard 
Thatcher,  utterly  refused  to  consent  or  give  the  meeting  any 
satisfaction,  saying  lie  mattered  the  order  of  ihe  meeting  no 
more  than  the  dirt  under  his  feet.  So  the  meeting,  alter  a 
serious  consideration,  doth  allow  and  permit  the  said  Jona- 
than and  Hannah  to  proceed  in  the  solemnizing  of  their  inten- 
tions, according  to  the  order  of  truth,  and  said  meeting  or- 
dered Nicholas  Pyle  to  see  that  their  marriage  is  orderly 
accomplished. 

This  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  a parent  not  giving 
consent,  and  the  marriage  sanctioned,  that  1 have  found. 

On  the  9th  of  11th  month,  1(592,  at  Jacob  Chandler’s.  This 
meeting  is  informed  that  what  is  said  in  the  meeting  is  car- 
ried abroad  and  perverled  and  made  evil  use  of,  which  is  a 
grief  to  us,  and  causeth  Truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  Therefore 
this  meeting  hath  taken  it  inro  serious  consideration  and  have 
ordered  Nicholas  Nowlin  and  Nathaniel  Parke  to  make 
inquiry  who  the  person  is  and  order  him  to  appear  at  the 
next  meeting. 
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The  evils  of  intoxicant  liquors  began  to  be  seen  very  early 
and  became  especially  apparent  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
immigrants  with  the  Indians.  So  on  the  12th  of  ye  First 
month,  1688,  a paper  was  presented  from  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  ye  7th  of  the  7th  month,  1687,  gall- 
ing upon  Friends  to  abstain  from  selling  or  bartering  strong 
drink  to  the  Indians,  directly  or  indirectly,  considering  the 
abuse  they  make  of  it,  is  a thing  contrary  to  ye  Lord  and 
great  grief  and  burden  to  his  people  and  a great  reflection 
and  dishonor  to  the  Truth.  We  advise  that  our  testimony 
may  be  entered  in  every  Monthly  Meeting  book. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  ye  meeting, 

Anthony  Morris. 

From  this  beginning  the  testimony  has  advanced  so  as  to 
now  embrace  the  requirement  of  total  abstainence  for  the 
individual  and  advocacy  of  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
whole  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  but  it  progressed  thereto 
by  degrees,  and  so  we  find  along  the  way. 

The  following  is  recorded  in  1779  on  Concord  minutes: 
We  find  an  increasing  concern  on  the  minds  of  many  Friends 
to  discourage  the  unnecessary  use  of  spirituous  liquors  on  all 
occasions.  Notwithstanding,  we  have  sorrowfully  to  observe 
that  some  amongst  us  have  been  too  liberal  therewith  in  the 
time  of  the  late  harvest.  We  know  of  none  concerned  in 
distilling  from  grain;  no  taverner,  except  one  woman  Friend, 
whose  case  is  under  care. 

1789. 

There  are  two  Friends  who  are  concerned  in  retailing  dis- 
tilled spirituous  liquors  (one  of  whom  proposes  shortly  declin- 
the  practice),  a few  who  keep  stills  (though  latterly  have 
done  very  little  at  distilling),  a few  who  have  taken  of  their 
produce  to  be  distilled;  most  of  whom  a committee  out  of 
our  number  have  taken  opportunities  with.  Most  of  the 
visited  appear  to  take  the  subject  under  close  consideration. 

Til  the  matter  of  Slavery,  there  was  very  early  in  the 
Society’s  history  a concern  on  the  subject. 

A company  called  “The  Free  Society  of  Traders”  was 
formed  in  Fmrland  before  William  Penn  sailed  for  his  ( olonv 
in  1682,  of  which  he  was  a conspicuous  member.  One  article 
of  their  association  reads:  If  the  society  should  receive  blacks 
for  servants,  thev  shall  make  them  free  at  fourteen  years  cud. 
Til  1688  we  find  this  record:  Here  in  Pennsylvania  is 
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liberty  of  conscience,  which  is  right  and  reasonable ; here  like- 
wise ought  to  be  liberty  of  the  body  (except  of  evil-doers 
which  is  another  case),  but  to  bring  men  hither  or  to  rob  or 
sell  them  against  their  wills,  we  stand  against. 

There  were  a number  of  Friends  members  of  Concord 
Monthly  Meeting  who  owned  slaves,  but  as  the  testimony 
against  the  system  increased  the  number  decreased  and  the 
Society  became  clear  in  the  matter. 

A record  was  made  at  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  20th  of 
Second  month,  1800,  for  the  first  time,  “Clear  of  importing, 
disposing  of  or  holding  mankind  as  slaves.” 

In  Dr.  Ceo.  Smith’s  History  of  Delaware  County,  p.  334, 
be  states,  “The  year  of  1780  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  passage  of  the  act  for  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  this  State,”  which  law  required  every  owner 
to  register  their  slaves  who  were  to  become  free  when  thirty- 
one  years  of  age.  According  to  this  register,  made  November 
1,  1780,  there  were  no  slaves  in  Bethel  or  Birmingham,  or 
Upper  Chichester,  14  in  Aston,  7 in  Concord  and  three  in 
Thornburv.  These  being  within  the  limits  of  Concord 
Monthly  Meeting. 

In  1.774  the  Yearly  Meeting  declared  its  disunity  with  the 
system,  and  desired  its  subordinate  meetings  to  endeavor  to 
have  their  members  clear  themselves  of  the  practice,  but  it 
took  several  years  to  accomplish  this  end,  the  date  of  the 
last  manumission  being  in  1801. 

A few  illustrations  of  manumissions  may  be  interesting: 

1.  To  all  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  T, 
William  Peter,  of  Aston,  in  the  County  of  Chester  and  prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania,  send  greeting:  Whereas,  a certain 

Molattoe  Man,  named  Isaac  Brown,  aged  about  twenty-eight 
years,  has  been  under  my  care  and  in  my  Service.  Now  know 
ye  that  for  and  in  Consideration  that  all  mankind  have  an 
equal  natural  & just  right  to  liberty,  T have  Peleased,  Dis- 
charged & set  free  the  said  Isaac  Brown  & Do  by  these  pres- 
ents release,  discharge  manumit  & set  at  full  Liberty  the  said 
Isaac  Brown  & for  myself  my  heirs,  executors,  administers 
& assigns  and  all  other  persons  claiming  under  me  or  anv  of 
them,  Do  Quit  all  claim  to  the  said  Tsaac  Brown,  which  bv 
the  Laws  or  customs  of  Ibis  province  or  anv  other  Covern- 
ment  might  have  subjected  to  Slavery  or  deprived  him  of 
the  full  enjoyment  of  Liberty. 
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In  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  1 
the  Seventh  day  of  the  eighth  month  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  the  presents 

of 

Wm.  Peter  (Seal), 

Benjamin  Hough 
Samuel  Trimble. 

2.  I,  Richard  Strode,  of  East  Bradford,  Chester  County, 
Do  hereby  Manumitt  and  set  free  from  bondage  my  Negro 
man  named  Sampson  when  he  shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  which  will  be  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  ye  twelfth 
(month),  1777,  which  is  as  near  as  I can  conveniently  come 
at  his  age.  And  I do  for  myself,  my  heirs,  executors  & admin- 
istrators release  unto  the  said  Negro  man  Sampson  all  my 
right  and  all  claim  whatsoever  as  to  his  person  or  to  any 
estate  he  may  acquire.  Hereby  Declaring  the  Negro  man 
Sampson  absolutely  free  without  any  interruption  from  me 
or  any  person  claiming  under  me.  In  witness  whereof  I have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  first  day  of  the  third 
month  one  thousand  seven  hundred  seventy  and  seven. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  ye  pres- 
ents of  us, 

Richard  Strode.  (Seal) 

Jno.  Townsend, 

William  Townsend,  Jr. 

3.  I,  Ceorge  Brinton,  of  Thornbury  Township,  in  the 
County  of  Chester  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Do  herehv 
set  free  from  Bondage  my  Negro  man  Mordica  or  Mott 
(allias  Geo.  Brown),  aged  about  forty-two  years,  and  I do 
for  myself,  my  heirs,  executors  & assigns,  Release  unto  the 
said  Negro  man  all  mv  Right  and  all  claim  whatsoever  as  to 
his  person  or  any  Estate  he  may  acquire  hereby,  declaring 
the  said  negro  man  absolutely  Free  without  any  interrup- 
ture  from  me  or  any  person  claiming  under  me.  In  witness 
whereof  I have  Hereunto  set  my  hand  and  Seal  this  Second 
day  of  March  One  thousand  eight  hundred  & one. 

Sealed  and  Delivered  in  the  pres- 
ents of  us, 

George  Brinton.  (Seal) 

Joseph  Brtntton, 

John  Brinton,  Jr. 
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We  have  already  had  reference  to  the  interest  of  Friends  in 
education  (see  address  of  Norris  J.  Scott),  and  in  this  respect 
we  find  that  Concord  was  in  no  wise  behind  other  localities 
in  the  course.  There  were  schools  established  in  close  con- 
nection  with  Chichester,  Concord  and  Birmingham  Meet- 
ings, but  being,  either  under  the  management  of  Prepara- 
tive Meetings  or  of  local  associations,  records  of  them  are 
hardly  accessible  except  in  a few  instances.  One  of  these  is 
that  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  1717  (third  year  of  our  Sover- 
eign Lord  George  of  Great  Britain,  Defender  of  the  Faith), 
Henry  Peirce  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  of  Concord,  Chester  County 
and  province  of  Pennsylvania,  conveyed  one-half  acre  of 
ground  to  Henry  Obourn,  Thomas  Brown,  John  Palmer,  Jun- 
ior, Ralph  Everson,  Robert  Chamberlain,  John  Hannum, 
John  Palmer,  Senior,  Joseph  Kerlin,  Henry  Guest,  George 
Robinson,  Godin  Walter,  Mathias  Kiri  (Kerlin),  and  Thomas 
Smith,  on  which  to  erect  a school  house  for  the  use  of  them- 
selves and  successors  forever,  but  whether  this  lot  is  now  one 
of  the  present  sites  of  schools  J have  been  unable  to  determine. 
A school  house  was  on  the  meeting  lot  at  Concord  in  1779, 
and  was  probably  then  or  soon  after  a two  story  building,  as 
such  was  standing  until  1859,  when  it  was  torn  down.  There 
is  a record  that  C.  Peirce,  Jr.,  was  the  teacher  in  1788,  when 
he  was  paid  £9  salary.  Tn  1790-94,  James  Hidings  was 
teacher;  1792,  Tlios.  Flower  is  mentioned;  1795-97,  Jame9 
Neal  was  teacher;  1798,  Lydia  NeaPs  name  appears,  followed 
1800-08  by  John  Meredith;  1813-21,  by  Jesse  Haines;  1823, 
by  Robert  Parry;  1821,  by  Isaac  Peirce;  1826,  by  Alexander 
McKeever. 

The  latter  appears  to  have  been  the  last  teacher  employed 
by  the  meeting,  continuing  until  1836,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  the  school  directors  to  teach  at  the  school  of  Concord  Hill, 
in  conjunction  with  Neal  Da  Fee  at  No.  2,  Mattson  and  Jesse 
C.  Green  at  No.  3,  Union  school.  Of  these,  McKeever  finally 
removed  to  Chester  and  was  for  some  time  the  editor  of  the 
Upland  Union,  a newspaper  published  there,  and  later  a 
government  officer  at  the  Lazaretto,  when  ho  died.  Of  DufTee 
I have  no  account.  Of  Jesse  C.  Green,  after  several  years 
spent  in  teaching,  he  studied  dentistry  and  located  in  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  where  he  had  a.  successful  career,  and  is  yet 
living.  He  furnished  the  government  for  a long  time  with 
the  weather  reports  of  his  locality,  and  now,  in  his  94th  year, 
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is  remarkable  for  his  activities,  physically,  intellectually  and 
spiritually.  He  had  a birthright  membership  in  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

The  dwelling  house  on  the  meeting  grounds  was  built  in 
two  parts,  the  older  end  has  the  appearance  of  being  built 
very  early  in  the  meeting  settlement,  and  the  other  part  was 
added  about  1793.  The  whole  house  is  yet  in  a substantial 
condition,  and  since  the  time  of  McKeever  has  been  occupied 
by  Wm.  W.  Palmer,  to  1843;  Hannah  and  Eliza  Newlin,  to 
1854;  John  Palmer,  to  1857;  Isaiah  Entriken,  to  1891,  and 
since  1892  by  Lewis  Palmer. 

The  yard  attached  to  the  Meeting  House  is  all  that  could 
be  desired  for  its  purpose,  being  well  shaded  and  so  level 
that  vehicles  can  stand  upon  it  anywhere  without  danger  of 
moving,  and  in  connection  with  ample  shedding,  makes  it 
an  ideal  location,  which  justifies  the  fine  judgment  of  our 
ancestors  in  its  selection. 

In  addition  to  the  first  purchase  of  this  site,  the  meeting 
purchased  of  Nicholas  Newlin  and  Edith,  his  wife,  a tract 
of  one  acre  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  perches  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1839,  the  trustees  being  Moses  Key,  Ralph 
Eavenson,  Benjamin  Mendenhall,  Jr.,  Caleb  Peirce,  John 
Pyle,  Peter  Hatton,  John  Newlin  and  Thomas  Marshall.  This 
tract  was  situated  between  the  land  then  owned  by  the  meet- 
ing and  the  old  post  road,  and  added  greatly  to  the  com- 
modiousness of  the  property.  The  graveyard  attached  to  this 
property  is  very  appropriate  to  its.  use,  and  has  a very  agree- 
able appearance,  li  became  well  idled  up,  and  about  1857 
Newlin  Arment  purchased  from  Samuel  Ilowes  an  adjoining 
piece  of  land,  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  78-100 
perches,  which  he  deeded  11  mo,  28,  1859,  to  trustees  of  the 
meeting,  thus  giving  additional  room.  About  this  time  Sam- 
uel Hewes  also  deeded  to  trustees  of  the  Orthodox  Meeting  a 
piece  of  land  which  constitutes  their  burial  ground.  It  ad- 
joins the  other  burial  grounds. 

Coming  now  to  within  the  recollection  of  the  writer,  he 
can  state  that  in  his  early  days  it  was  no  uncommon  sight 
to  see  many  come  to  meeting  on  horseback,  not  only  one  on  a 
horse,  but  often  man  with  wife  behind,  or  two  boys  or  two 
girls  on  one  horse,  and  the  old  horse  block  was  then  a neces- 
sary part  of  the.  accommodations  for  the  meeting,  and  a pang 
of  regret  still  lingers  with  the  older  minds  that  this  custom 
has  become  extinct,  and  the  old  horse  block  torn  down. 
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The  early  pleasure  conveyance  was  a two-wheeled  vehicle, 
called  a chair  or  a gigJ  which  at  one  time  were  quite  common 
and  made  a considerable  showing  on  meeting  days.  These  in 
turn  gave  way  to  the  carriage  in  its  various  forms,  now  in 
process  of  being  superseded  in  a measure  by  the  automobile. 

The  old  time  custom  of  men  and  women  occupying  sep- 
arate sides  of  the  house  and  performing  separate  parts  of 
business  still  lingers  in  portions  of  the  Society,  but  is  now 
becoming  a matter  of  memory. 

The  marriage  rite,  also  so  long  taken  in  the  Meeting  blouse, 
as  a matter  of  necessity  to  its  proper  solemnization,  has  in 
many  parts  of  the  Society  been  changed  to  private  residences, 
but  the  Meeting  House  can  still  be  used  for  this  purpose  by 
those  so  desiring. 

The  old  garments  of  quaint  appearances,  with  their  rich 
colorings  of  brown  or  drab,  their  plainness  of  cutting,  their 
neatness  of  setting  and  with  a head  covering  of  broad  brim 
for  man  and  casing  bonnet  for  woman,  their  ampleness  being 
a conspicuous  object,  all  have  now  become  matters  largely  of 
memory,  but  the  principles  hidden  in  the  lives  thus  covered 
still  hold  themselves  dear  to  us  of  this  latter  day,  and  fondly 
do  we  cherish  the  hope  that  they  may  still  hold  our  attention 
and  encourage  the  performance  of  noble  deeds  for  the  benefit 
of  man  and  to  the  glory  of  our  God. 

Norris  J.  Scott. — That  ends  the  exercises  so  far  as  they 
are  printed  on  the  list.  I think  it  is  very  safe  to  say  that  we 
have  had  a very — I might  say  very  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive meeting.  We  have  had  some  most  excellent  papers  on 
different  subjects  and  I think  we  will  all  go  away  satisfied 
of  being  here.  Just  a few  moments  of  silence  and  then  we 
will  adjourn  the  meeting  for  good. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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FROM  THE  MEETING  SAFE. 

First  deed  for  the  property  from  John  Mendenhall,  dated 
1697. 

Book  or  records  of  members  who  emancipated  their  slaves. 

Two  old  marriage  certificates,  one  of  Gibbons  Hunt  and 
Sidney  Marshall  (widow  nee  Hatton),  dated  8th  of  9th 
month,  1830.  One  of  Reuben  Griffith  and  Hannah  Massey 
(widow  nee  Mattson),  dated  8th  of  12th  month,  1819. 

Old  Minute  Book  of  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting,  1794-98. 
Also  joint  of  old  handmade  stove  pipe. 

Set  of  seats  from  old  school  house. 

Loaned  by  Margaret  J.  Scott : 

Sampler,  made  by  S.  Rhoads  in  1755. 

Sampler,  made  by  Hannah  Rhoads  in  1809. 

Loaned  by  Katharine  G.  Darlington: 

Set  of  five  horn  spoons. 

Green  silk  pin  cushion,  made  in  1621. 

Miniature  leather,  iron  bound,  trunk,  made  in  1621. 

Loaned  by  Rebecca  E.  Tlornor : 

Spoon  used  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  England,  between 
1650-58. 

Old  plate,  illustrated  with  old  Fairmount  Water  Works. 

Old  pin  cushion  ball,  made  by  her  grandmother  in  1786. 

Loaned  by  Katharine  R.  Styer : 

Old  China  cream  pitcher. 

Pair  of  old  spectacles. 

Old  blue  dish. 

Brown  decorated  dish. 

Beaded  chain,  made  by  Margaret  C.  Jones  in  1838. 

Sampler,  made  by  Anna  I.  Pancoast,  7mo.  25,  1838. 

Drab  silk  shawl,  worn  by  Hannah  Rhoads,  grandmother 
of  Jacob  Styer,  at  her  wedding  in  Darby  Meeting  House. 

Loaned  by  Hannah  TT.  Palmer: 

Sampler,  made  by  her  mother,  then  Susanna  Thompson,  in 
1816,  aged  14  years. 
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Loaned  by  Lewis  Palmer: 

Collection  of  old  China  plates. 

Pewter  ware,  viz.,  decorated  plate,  large  platter,  porringer 
and  spoons. 

Tea  set  of  Brittanic  ware. 

Old  China  tea  pot  and  sugar  bowl. 

Old  China  pitcher  decorated  with  6eals. 

Pair  of  old  brass  candle  sticks  and  snuffers. 

Pair  of  old  handirons. 

Old  wooden  lock  and  key,  likely  used  on  old  meeting  house 
door. 

Old  brass  musket,  owned  by  Moses  Palmer,  who  died  in 
1783. 

Collection  of  old  Colonial  currency,  used  before  and  in 
Revolutionary  times. 

Collection  of  fractional  currency,  used  during  the  Civil 
War,  1862-65. 

Atlas  of  early  grants  and  patents  of  Delaware  County,  Pa., 
by  Benj.  H.  Smith,  1880. 

Collection  of  old  books  and  old  deeds. 

Old  deed,  Win.  Penn’s  agents  to  John  Palmer,  dated  1688. 

Quadrant,  formerly  owned  by  Cept.  Cheyney,  a sea  captain. 

Facsimile  of  letter  of  Wm.  Penn,  dated  London,  18th, 
Eighth  month,  1681,  and  picture  of  old  Friends’  Meeting 
House  in  Chester,  Pa.,  in  one  frame. 

Old  Dutch  oven,  used  before  stoves  were  in  use  in  front  of 
fireplace. 

Book  of  postage  stamps  of  the  world. 

Old  lard  oil  lamp,  used  before  oils  were  discovered. 

Framed  picture  of  Wm.  Penn’s  treaty  with  the  Indians. 
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A list  of  the  first  members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Chichester  and  Concord  as  gleaned  from  the  first  book  of 
minutes  of  said  meeting  to  the  year  1700: 

(Miners  not  included) 

Name  appears. 

John  Ayres,  Chichester 1085 

(May  be  the  same  as  afterwards  Eyre.) 

John  Beyer,  Chichester 1684 

James  Browne,  Chichester 1684 

Joseph  Bushell,  Bethel 1684 

William  Beyer,  Bethel 1685 

William  Beyer,  Jr.,  Bethel 1685 

Edward  Beyer,  Bethel 1685 

William  Brown,  Chichester 1684 

John  Beales,  Chichester 1685 

William  Branton,  Birmingham 1684 

Edward  Bennett  Thornbury 1687 

Joel  Baily,  Aston 1687 

John  Bradshaw,  1687 

John  Bennett,  Birmingham, 1695 

William  Brinton,  Jr.,  Birmingham....  1695 

John  Baldwin,  Aston 1696 

Pldward  Brown,  Bethel 1683 

Bichard  Barnard,  Aston 1700 

Thomas  Bomater,  Edgemont 1700 

John  Bennett,  Jr.,  Birminghom 1698 

William  Clayton,  Sr.,  Chichester 1684 

Jeremiah  Cloud,  Chichester 1685 

Jacob  Chandler,  Chichester 1685 

Francis  Chadsey,  Birmingham 1685 

William  Cloud,  Sr.,  Chichester 1685 

Edward  Carter,  Chichester 1685 

William  Clayton,  Jr.,  Chichester 1685 

Robert  Carter,  Chichester 1695 

John  Churchman,  Chester . 1696 

Samuel  Carpenter,  1697 

William  Cloud,  Chichester 1697 

William  Collet,  Concord 1697 

William  Cook,  Concord 1698 

Robert  Chamberlain,  Concord 1698 

Jeremiah  Collett.  Concord 1686 

Oliver  Cope,  New  Castle  Co 1681 
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Morgan  Drewitt,  Chichester. 1684 

Hugh  Durbrow,  Thornbury 1687 

William  Dowe,  Concord 1687 

Peter  Dix-Dicks,  Birmingham 1691 

Daniel  Davis,  Birmingham 1697 

John  Dutton,  Aston... 1682 

John  Dutton,  Jr.,  Aston 1697 

Edward  Dutton,  Bethel 1697 

Thomas  Dutton,  Aston 1697 

Robert  Dutton,  Nottingham.... 1701 

Joseph  Edwards,  Concord 1697 

Robert  Eyre,  Bethel.. 1697 

John  Eyre,  Chichester 1691 

Thomas  Eavenson,  Thornbury 1698 

Richard  Farr  (ffarr),  Concord 1685 

William  Flower,  Chester 1692 

Rubin  Ford,  1697 

John  Gibbeon,  Chichester 1684 

John  Gregg,  1694 

John  Greene,  Concord 1698 

George  Grubb,  Chichester 1698 

Joseph  Gilpin,  Birmingham 1697 

William  Ilewes,  Chichester 1684 

John  Harding,  Chichester 1684 

Valentine  Hollingsworth,  New  Castle 

Co.,  1684 

Francis  Harrison,  Chichester 1685 

Hugh  Harvy,  Birmingham 1686 

Thomas  Hall,  Concord 1686 

John  Hannum,  Concord 1(586 

Williams  Hewes,  Jr.,  Chichester 1690 

William  Huntly  1691 

Thomas  Hollingsworth  1691 

John  Hendrickson,  Chichester  1694 

John  Hut  sham  (Hutchinson)  1695 

James  Hayward,  Concord 1697 

Joseph  Hickman,  Thornbury  1(597 

Ephraim  Jackson,  Thornbury 1695 

Humphrey  Johnson,  Chester 1696 

Edward  Jones  1697 

John  Kiugsman,  Chichester  1684 

Thomas  King,  Concord  1694 
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William  Lamplugh,  Chichester 1685 

Nathaniel  Lamplugh,  Chichester 1685 

Jeremiah  Langly  1697 

Thomas  Moore,  Concord  1685 

John  Mendenhall,  Concord  1685 

Benjamin  Mendenhall,  Concord  1688 

John  Martin,  Concord  1696 

Thomas  Mercer,  Aston  1684 

Nicholas  Newlin,  Concord 1685 

Nathaniel  Newlin,  Concord 1685 

Joseph  Newlin,  Concord  1698 

John  Newlin,  Concord  . 1697 

Henry  Oburn,  Concord  1697 

William  Oburn,  Concord  1684 

Nathaniel  Parke,  Concord  1684 

Pobert  Pyle,  Bethel  1684 

Nicholas  Pyle,  Chichester  1685 

George  Pearce,  Thornbury  1684 

John  Pennell,  Aston 1699 

John  Pennock,  Bethel  1699 

Roger  Patrick  1693 

John  Palmer,  Sr.,  Concord  1688 

Philip  Roman,  Chichester  1684 

Joseph  Richards,  Aston  1684 

PTenry  Reynolds,  Chichester  1684 

Thomas  Rawlings  1686 

T>hilip  Roman,  Jr.,  Chichester 1695 

Robert  Roman,  Chichester  1695 

Thomas  Rally  1697 

William  Roe,  Concord  1697 

Humphrey  Scarlett,  Chichester  1684 

Robert  Southery,  Bethel  1684 

Francis  Smith,  Bethel  1684 

Roger  Smith,  Chichester  1685 

William  Stogdrall  1686 

Samuel  Scott,  Birmingham  1688 

John  Sanger  1697 

James  SwafTer,  Chichester 1699 

Richard  Thatcher,  Thornbury 1687 

John  Taylor,  Thornbury 1687 

Isaac  Tavlor,  Thornbury  1691 

Mark  Taylor  1699 
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Jonathan  Thatcher,  Birmingham  ....  1699 

Thomas  Usher,  Chichester 1685 

Thomas  Withers,  Chichester  1684 

Edward  Walter,  Chichester  1685 

Richard  Woodward,  Thornbury 1695 

Godwin  Walter,  Concord  1696 

Robert  Way  1698 

Women. 

Ann  Brown  (Mercer)  1684 

Katharine  Brown  (Williams)  1699 

Margery  Bennett  (Willis)  1687 

Sarah  Bennett  (Clews)  1697 

Ann  Baily  (Short)  1687 

Ann  Brinton  (Bagley)  1698 

Mary  Beger  1685 

Honnor  Brown  (wife  of  James)  1688 

Jane  Brinton  (Thatcher)  1690 

Mary  Beals  1700 

Frances  Barnard  1700 

Elizabeth  Cloud  (Bayly)  1685 

Grace  Chadsey  (Stanfield)  1695 

Hannah  Churchman  (Cerce)  1696 

Mary  Chamberlain  1698 

Lydia  Carter  1698 

Prudence  Clayton  (wife  of  Wm.,  Sr.) . . 1681 

Elizabeth  Durbrow  (wife  of  Hugh)  . . . 1698 

Susanna  Davis 1698 

Mary  Dutton  (wife  of  John)  1682 

Elizabeth  Dutton  (Kinghman)  1704 

Gwin  Dutton  (Williams)  1701 

Lucy  Dutton  (Barnard)  1700 

Ann  Dutton  (Brown)  1700 

Mary  Edwards  (wife  of  Joseph)  1698 

Mary  Fletcher  (Walter)  1698 

Mary  Farr  (Sangger)  1685 

Elizabeth  Flower  (Morris)  1691 

Mary  Ford  (Drust)  1697 

Elizabeth  Gregg  (Cook)  1694 

Elizabeth  Greene  1698 

Hannah  Gilpin  (Glover)  1697 

Elizabeth  ITarvy  (Brinton)  1686 

Elizabeth  Hickman  (wife  of  Joseph)..  1697 
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Deborah  Hewes  1699 

Sarah  Hewes  (Beyer)  1685 

Amy  Harding  (wife  of  John)  1690 

Grace  Hollingsworth  (Cook)  1690 

Mary  Huntly  (Stanfield)  1691 

Frances  Hendrickson  (Beyer)  1692 

Deborah  Hance  1700 

Ann  Hollingsworth  1698 

Elizabeth  Harris  (wife  of  Hugh)  1698 

Margery  Hannum  (Southery) 1698 

(Widow)  Johnson  1686 

Rachel  Jackson  (Newlin)  1695 

Hannah  Kingsman  (Simcock)  1684 

Mary  King  (wife  of  Thomas)  1698 

Susannah  Lamplugh  (Beyer)  1685 

Elizabeth  Mendenhall  (Maris)  1685 

Mary  Mendenhall  1685 

Elizabeth  Morris  1692 

Gwin  Martin  (Morgan)  1696 

Ann  Mendenhall  (Pennell)  1688 

Mary  Moore  1698 

Mary  Newlin  (Mendenhall)  1685 

Elizabeth  Newlin  (wife  of  Nicholas) . . 1699 

Hannah  Oburn  (Cook)  1697 

Elinor  Parke  1686 

Elizabeth  Parke  (Cook)  1687 

Abigail  Pyle  (Bushel)  1688 

Ann  Peirce  (Gainer)  1699 

Ann  Pyle  (wife  of  Robert)  1698 

Sarah  Pyle  1699 

Sarah  Roman  (Beyer)  1684 

Hester  Rawlings  (Craft)  1686 

Frances  Radley  1698 

Prudence  Reynolds  (Clayton)  1684 

Ann  Scarlett  1684 

Elizabeth  Smith  (Lockly)  1685 

Mary  Sangger  1684 

Elizabeth  Swaffer  (wife  of  James)....  1700 

Rebecca  Scott  (wife  of  Samuel)  1688 

Hannah  Thatcher  (Dicks)  1699 

Martha  Taylor  (Roman)  1695 

Jane  Thatcher  1700 
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Hannah  Taylor  

Katharine  Turner  1696 

Elizabeth  Withers  (Collett)  1691 

Esther  Woodward  (Davis)  1695 

Elizabeth  Walter  (Sangwest)  1696 

Mary  Walter  1698 


The  following  persons,  members  of  Concord  Monthly 
Meeting,  reached  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  years  and 
over : 

Mary  (Woodward)  Newlin,  wife  of  John  Newlin 
(Nathaniel2,  Nicholas1).  Married  in  1711.  She  died 
Eleventh  month  24th,  1790,  aged  101  years.  Probably  buried 
at  Concord. 

Mary  (Williamson)  Eavenson,  wife  of  George  Eavenson, 
of  Thornbury.  Married  Ninth  month  28th,  1755.  He  died 
Fourth  month  30th,  1816,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  and  she 
Seventh  month  7th,  1828,  being  over  100  years  of  age.  Doth 
buried  at  Concord. 

Thomas  Dutton,  of  Aston,  son  of  Thomas  and  Hannah 
(Routh)  Dutton,  born  Second  month  2d,  1769;  died  Ninth 
month  12th,  1869,  aged  100  years,  7 months  and  10  days. 
Buried  at  Chichester. 

Phebe  (Mendenhall)  Thomas,  wife  of  Gideon  Thomas 
and  daughter  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Hatton)  Mendenhall, 
born  Seventh  month  7th,  1770;  died  First  month  19th,  1875, 
being  104  years,  6 month  and  12  days  old.  She  was  buried 
at  Concord. 

John  Bonington,  last  of  Media,  born  in  England,  Sev- 
enth month  20th,  1800;  died  Fourth  month  16th,  1901,  aged 
100  years,  8 months  and  26  days.  He  was  buried  at  Concord, 
orthodox  yard. 

LIST  OF  TAXABLES  IN  THE  LOCALITIES  OF  THE 
JURISDICTION  OF  CONCORD  MONTHLY 
MEETING  IN  1715. 

Those  marked  (*)  were  Friends. 

Aston  Taxables,  1715. 

£ 

♦Robert  Carter,  Tax  0 

♦John  Pcnnel  0 

♦Moses  Key  0 


s d 

7 0 

7 6 
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*John  Dutton  0 8 

*Thomas  Dutton  0 6 

*Thomas  Woodward  0 4 

John  Neeld  0 7 

James  Widdovvs 0 2 

William  Rattew  0 1 

Samuel  Jones  0 1 

*Thomas  Barnard  0 3 

*Abraham  Darlington  0 2 

*John  Hurford  0 2 

Jonathan  Monroe  0 1 

Thomas  Geall  0 1 

ffree  Men. 

£ 

Thomas  Dunbabin  0 

Isaac  Williams  0 

Joseph  Darlington  0 

Edward  Richards  0 

Samuel  Stroud  0 

Total  4 

Bethel  Taxables,  1715. 

£ 

* Robert  Pyle  0 

John  Grist  0 

* Robert  Booth  0 

* Edward  Beazer  0 

John  Cannady  0 

Benjamin  Moulder  0 

* Joseph  Pyle  0 

*Edward  Dutton  0 

John  Hickman  0 

*Edward  Pennock 0 

William  Griffith  0 

John  Hopton  0 

*John  Gibbins  0 10 

Thomas  Durnell  0 1 

Total  2 5 

Birmingham  Rate. 

£ s 

* William  Brinton  0 8 
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John  Beckingham  0 1 

♦Robert  Pyle  Junr 0 3 

Robert  Chalfan  0 2 

John  Chalfan  Junr 0 2 

Jonathan  Compton 0 1 

Magnus  Simonson  0 2 

John  Chalfan  Senr 0 0 

Thomas  Codery  0 2 

Providence  Scott  0 1 

*Sam1  Hollingsworth  0 3 

* Joseph  Gilpin  0 8 

♦Gyan  Stevenson  0 8 

♦Samuel  Painter  Senr  0 0 

♦Samuel  Painter  Junr 0 2 

William  Turner  0 1 

♦John  Bennett  0 7 

* Richard  Webb  0 6 

John  Weith  0 3 

Edmund  Butcher  0 2 

♦Daniel  Davies 0 4 

♦John  ffred  0 8 

♦Thomas  Chandler 0 1 

♦Swithin  Chandler  0 1 

* Joseph  Robinson  0 1 

* Sarah  Green  0 2 

Henry  Gunston  0 2 

Samuel  Scott  Junr  0 1 

ffree  Men. 

£ s 

John  Harvey  0 4 

John  House  0 4 

Total  5 1 

Chichester  Rate — Lower  Part. 

£ s 

♦Philip  Roman  0 7 

♦Jonah  Roman  0 4 

♦Robert  Roman  0 2 

John  Rawson  0 2 

♦Richard  Beazer  0 2 

Philip  Pel  rick  0 3 

Anthony  Baldwin  0 2 


! 10 


8 

10 

6 

4 

0 

6 

10 

6 

3 

6 

4 

4 

8 

3 

3 

6 

4 

7 

3 

2 

0 

8 

8 

6 

6 

4 

0 

d 

0 

0 

3 

d 

6 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 
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William  fflower 0 4 

Mordecai  Howell  0 4 

John  Royley  0 2 

Richard  Edwards  0 2 

* William  Clayton  0 6 

♦William  Hughs  0 2 

♦ William  Hughs  Junr  0 2 

John  Hopton  0 1 

Richard  Crosby  0 3 

John  Boss  0 5 

ffree  Men. 

£ s 

♦John  fflower  0 4 

*Thomas  Clayton  0 4 

’“Thomas  Howell  0 4 

Total  3 10 

Chichester  Rate — Upper  Part. 

£ e 

Enoch  fflower  0 3 

♦William  Chandler 0 1 

Walter  Martin  0 5 

♦Henry  Reynolds  0 8 

♦ffrancis  Reynold  0 2 

♦Ruth  Chandler  0 3 

George  Leanard  0 1 

♦ft’rancis  Routh  0 3 

Mathew  Wood  0 4 

♦John  Beazer  0 1 

♦John  Kingsman  0 4 

♦Humphrey  Scarlet  0 2 

♦James  Whitaker  0 4 

♦Shad reck  Scarlet  0 2 

Thomas  Linvill  0 4 

♦Thomas  Withers  0 4 

Jeremiah  Collet  0 5 

John  Chambers  0 3 

Richard  Weaver  0 1 

Jeremiah  Cloud  0 2 

ffree  Man. 
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£ s 

Richd  Mashell  0 4 

Total  3 13 

Concord  Rate. 

£ s 

*Natha:  Newlin  Junr 0 5 

•Nicholas  Pyle  0 8 

for  ye  Mill  0 3 

James  Clamston  0 4 

•Nath : Newlin  Senr 0 17 

Joseph  Cloud 0 3 

•Henry  Oburn  0 8 

John  Palmer  0 2 

•John  Palmer  Junr  0 2 

•Godwin  Walter  0 4 

George  Robinson  0 3 

* Jacob  Pyle  0 2 

Ralph  Pyle  0 2 

Henry  Peirce  0 5 

Mathias  Carle  0 3 

•Ralph  Evenson  0 3 

James  Heavrd  0 2 

William  Ammet  0 1 

Thomas  Smith  0 1 

John  Lee  0 3 

•Robert  Chamberlin  0 5 

•Robert  Chamberlin  Junr  ....  0 1 

•Thomas  West  0 1 

William  Hill  0 . 1 

Morgan  Jones  0 4 

Thomas  Durnall  0 1 

George  Lee  0 2 

Haniel  Evans  0 1 

Joseph  Nicklin  0 2 

John  H annum  0 7 

*Benjm  Mendenhall  0 12 

•John  Mendenhall  0 

•John  Newlin  . . . 0 5 

Joseph  Edwards  0 4 

Thomas  Broom  0 

William  ffordc  0 0 

ffrancis  Pulin  0 1 


d 

0 

8 

d 

2 
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0 
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9 
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10 
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2 

11 

2 

10 

0 

2 

0 

9 

7 

2 

11 

0 

3 
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11 

6 

1 

1 

11 
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0 

4 

6 
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♦John  Penneck  0 1 

Janies  Chiffers  0 0 

John  Hackney  0 1 

. Christopher  Penocke  0 1 

ffree  Men. 

£ s 

Caleb  Pearkins  0 4 

Richard  ffarr  0 4 

Peter  Poulston  0 4 

John  Pennock  0 4 

John  Engrain  0 4 

Henry  Jones  0 4 

Thomas  Ealthan  0 4 

Total  8 16 

Tiiornbury  Rate. 

£ s 

Henry  Nayle  0 3 

♦John'  Willis  0 10 

♦George  Pearce  0 6 

* Isaac  Taylor  0 14 

* Willi  am  Brinton  0 1 

* Jonathan  Thatcher  0 4 

John  Davis  0 8 

♦Philip  Taylor  0 3 

*John  Yearsley  0 4 

*Thomas  Evenson  0 5 

♦Richard  Woodward  0 4 

*Wm:  Pile  land  in  Kenet. . . . 0 6 

♦Joseph  Brinton  0 4 

* Jacob  Vernon  0 7 

* Joseph  Baker 0 6 

♦Thomas  Masser  0 4 

*Richd  Evenson  . 0 3 

♦John  Pile  0 3 

Richard  Arnold  0 1 

John  Stringer  0 0 

Land  not  Settled. 

£ s 

John  Boiler  ft  14 

William  Bostock  0 4 

Mathew  Andrews  0 1 


0 

8 

0 

2 

d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

d 

6 

3 

3 

0 

8 
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11 
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3 

10 

0 

1 
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4 
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0 

10 

6 

9 

d 

o 
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Joseph  Edwards  0 0 

ffree  Men . 

£ s 

* Peter  Hatton  for  his  land  in 

Kenet  0 3 

Richd  Arnold  Junr  0 4 

* Jacob  Bennet  . 0 4 

*John  Bennet  0 4 

Nicho.  Rogers  0 4 

Nehemiah  Ogden  0 4 


10 

d 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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BRINTON. 

William  Branton  (Brinton),  wife  Ann,  son  William  and 
daughters  Elizabeth  and  Esther,  emigrated  from  Nether  Gournall, 
Parish  of  Sedgeley,  Staffordshire  (near  Birmingham),  England, 
in  the  year  1(184.  He  was  horn  in  1630  and  died  in  1700.  lie 
married  Ann  Bagley  (daughter  of  Edward)  in  1659.  She  was 
born  in  1635  and  died  in  1699.  They  arrived  in  Philadelphia, 
and  while  wraiting  to  make  arrangements  for  a permanent  settle- 
ment presented  two  certificates  to  a Friends’  Meeting,  held  at 
the  Governor’s  house,  4th  of  Ninth  Month  (November),  1684.  One 
from  Dudley,  dated  15th  of  the  Eleventh  Month,  1683;  the  other 
from  his  dealers  and  correspondents,  dated  January  14,  1683.  They 
were  accepted  by  the  meeting.  lie  made  two  purchases,  one  of 
two  hundred  and  one  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  in 
1685  and  had  them  located  adjoining  each  other  in  Birmingham 
township,  choosing  this  locality  on  account  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil ; although,  then,  a little  outside  of  other  settlements. 
The  year  before  his  emigration  he  had  suffered  religious  perse- 
cution in  having  goods  distrained  to  the  value  of  £5.  lis.  to 
satisfy  a fine  of  26s.  imposed  under  the  non-conformity  act. 
The  first  winter  after  his  settlement  being  very  severe  they 
suffered  great  privations,  and  the  Indians  relieved  them  with 
supplies  of  game.  The  first  dwelling  was  called  “the  cabin,”  and 
meetings  were  sometimes  held  in  it.  In  fact  the  first  monthly 
meeting  held  within  the  limts  of  Birmingham  Meeting  was  held 
at  his  house. 

He  was  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  and  for  a time  sided 
with  the  followers  of  Keith,  but  upon  reflection  he  resumed  his 
unity  with  Friends,  and  held  many  important  positions  in  the 
Society.  The  descendants  of  William  Brinton  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  have  occupied  highly  responsible  offices  in 
this  community.  It  is  believed  that  all  bearing  the  name  Brinton 
In  Pennsylvania  are  descended  from  him.  His  children  were: 

1.  Ann,  born  1662,  in  England;  married  John  Bennett 
Fourth  Month,  18.  1684.  in  England,  and  settled  in  Birmingham, 
near  her  father,  where  some  of  his  descendants  still  reside. 

2.  Elizabeth,  born  in  England;  married  Hugh  Harris  1st  of 
First  Month,  1686.  at  Chichester  Meeting.  lie  died  in  1708. 
They  resided  near  Dilworthtown,  but  left  at  least  no  male  issue. 

3.  Esther,  horn  in  England,  married  John  Willis,  in  England. 
He  purchased  250  acres  of  land  in  Birmingham,  in  1892.  It  Is 
believed  that  the  name  became  extinct  in  bis  line  with  the  death 
of  a grandson.  John  Willis. 
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4.  William  Brinton  (junior),  born  16G6,  in  England,  emi- 
grated with  his  father.  He  married  Jean  Thatcher,  Tenth  Month 
(December)  9,  1690,  in  a meeting  held  at  Birmingham,  a daughter 
of  Richard  and  Jean  Thatcher,  born  Tenth  Month  17,  1670,  in 
England,  and  came  with  her  parents  to  Pennsylvania.  Both  she 
and  William  being  young  when  they  crossed  the  ocean  as  immi- 
grants. They  resided  on  his  father’s  land,  obtaining  the  farm  by 
deed  of  gift  in  1697.  In  1704  he  built  a stone  house  to  supply 
the  place  of  “the  cabin”  of  his  father,  which  remained  in  a good 
condition  for  nearly  two  centuries.  He  was  one  of  the  projectors 
and  partners  of  the  Company  Mill,  the  first  built  in  Concord.  It 
is  located  north  of  Concordville ; in  more  recent  years  occupied 
and  run  by  Mathew  Ash,  and  afterwards  by  Emmor  S.  Leedom, 
but  now  entirely  in  disuse.  In  1713  William  Brinton,  Jr.,  rep- 
resented Chester  County  in  the  Provincial  Assembly.  In  1721, 
when  Birmingham  Meeting  House  was  built,  he  was  one  of  the 
trustees.  Both  were  highly  esteemed  Friends.  He  was  buried 
Eighth  Month,  17,  1751,  and  she  died  Twelfth  Month,  17,  1755, 
and  both  were  buried  at  Birmingham  Meeting.  It  was  said  of 
them  that  they  saw  the  country  an'  unbroken  wilderness  and 
lived  to  see  if  well  settled,  cultivated  and  improved. 

Of  their  children : 

1.  Joseph  Brinton,  born  Eleventh  Month,  30,  1692;  died; 
buried  Tenth  Month,  18,  1751.  He  married  Mary  Pierce  Tenth 
Month,  6,  1711,  in  Concord  Meeting,  a daughter  of  George  and  Ann 
(Gainor)  Peirce,  immigrants,  born  Tenth  Month  (December)  25, 
1690;  died  after  1740.  He  married,  second,  Mary  Elgat,  in  1748. 
Resided  in  Thornbury  township.  He  was  a man  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability.  He  was  a justice  of  the  courts  of  Chester 
County  from  1730  to  1751,  the  time  of  his  death,  and  frequently 
represented  the  county  in  the  Provincial  Assembly.  Though  horn 
in  this  country  it  is  said  he  possessed  the  appearance,  disposition 
and  character  of  an  Englishman.  He  was  widely  known  as  an 
“Esquire.”  He  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  viz.:  Ann, 
Jane,  Mary,  Joseph,  John,  James,  Moses,  Caleb,  William,  Jane, 
2d.  Hannah.  I’hebe  ami  George. 

2.  William  Brinton  born  Sixth  Month,  25,  1694;  buried 
Third  Month,  1761.  Tie  was  married  thrice:  first  to  Hannah 
Butler,  Second  Month,  26,  1716;  second  to  Azuba  Townsend,  Fifth 
Month  9,  1724;  third  to  Cicily  Chamberlain  Fifth  Month,  1731. 
He  had  but  two  children:  Jane,  who  married  Joseph  Walter,  and 
Thomas,  who  died  unmarried. 

3.  Edward  Brinton,  born  Twelfth  Month  (February),  12, 
1704:  died  Third  Month.  17.  1799;  married  Hannah  Peirce.  Fourth 
Month,  17,  1724,  a sister  to  his  brother  Joseph’s  wife,  born  Second 
Month  (April).  21,  1690.  They  resided  in  Thornbury,  and  he 
succeeded  Joseph  as  a justice  of  the  court  in  1752  to  1761,  and 
again  appointed  in  1764.  He  had  also  represented  the  county  in 
the  Provincial  Assembly.  He  had  six  children,  viz.:  Isaac,  Jane, 
George,  Stephen,  Hannah  and  Amos. 

5.  Ann  Brinton,  horn  Second  Month  (April),  18,  1710;  mar- 
ried Samuel  Bettle,  Second  Month,  29,  1731,  in  Birmingham 
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Meeting.  They  appear  to  have  resided  in  Birmingham  and  had 
seven  children,  viz. : Hannah,  William,  Samuel,  John,  Rachel, 
Ann  and  Joseph.  They  were  active  members  of  Concord  Monthly 
Meeting,  of  which  he  was  for  some  years  clerk.  They  finally 
removed  to  Philadelphia. 

CHADSEY  OR  CHAD. 

Francis  Chadsey  as  early  as  1G84  lived  in  Chichester.  He 
was  appointed  constable  of  that  township  in  1685.  He  had  emi- 
grated from  Wiltshire,  England,  and  lived  in  Chichester  until 
1696.  where  his  name  appears  on  the  list  of  taxables  of  Birming- 
ham. On  November  24,  1702,  he  acquired  title  to  500  acres  of 
land  which  had  previously  been  surveyed  to  Henry  Bernard  or 
Barnet  in  1684,  and  conveyed  to  Daniel  Smith  in  16S6.  This 
tract  includes  all  of  the  present  village  of  Chadds  Ford  and  its 
surroundings.  He  served  as  a member  of  the  Assembly  from 
Chester  County,  1706  and  1707,  and  about  that  time  erected  a corn 
mill,  the  first  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Brandywine  Creek.  Its 
location  was  for  a long  time  lost,  but  evidence  was  found  to 
make  it  probable  that  it  was  very  near  where  the  present  mill, 
below  the  bridge,  is  built.  In  1695  he  married  Grace  Stanfield, 
a daughter  of  Francis  and  Grace  Stanfield,  of  Marple  (immi- 
grants). They  settled  on  his  Birmingham  property.  In  society 
he  held  a high  position  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  attend 
to  meeting  affairs  by  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  he  was 
a member,  and  to  transact  public  business.  He  died  in  1713. 
He  had  children:  Elizabeth,  John,  Grace,  Betty,  Francis  and 
probably  one  more. 

The  son  John  inherited  his  principle  landed  estate.  The 
difficulty  of  crossing  the  Brandywine,  especially  in  rainy  times 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  became  so  urgent  as  travel  increased 
that  John  Chads  was  solicited  to  establish  a ferry  at  that  place, 
and  he  agreed  to  do  so.  The  county  loaned  him  thirty  pounds  to 
build  a “flatt  or  Sehowc,”  and  the  ferry  was  started  in  1737.  It 
was  from  him  or  his  father  that  the  name  Chadds  Ford  was 
given,  but  he  changed  the  mode  of  crossing,  which  was  superceded 
In  1829  by  the  erection  of  a bridge,  as  it  now  is. 

CLAYTON. 

The  Clayton  (originally  Claytown)  family  claim  a descent 
from  Thomas  Clayton,  of  Clayton  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in 
1560.  His  second  son,  William,  was  a barrister  of  the  Inner 
Temple;  he  died  in  1627.  His  son,  William  Clayton,  with  his 
family,  arrived  in  1671  on  the  ship  Kent,  from  London,  in  com- 
pany with  certain  commissioners  sent  out  by  the  proprietors  of 
New  Jersey  to  purchase  lands  from  the  Indians. 

In  March,  1678-9,  he  bought  the  share  of  linns  Oelson,  one 
of  the  original  grantees  of  Marcus  ITook.  Pa.,  and  settled  there. 
As  a Friend  he  was  an  active  and  consistent  member  and  like- 
wise took  a part  in  political  affairs.  He  was  a member  of  Gov 
ernor  Markham’s  Council  and  also  of  that  of  the  Proprietary 
after  his  arrival  lie,  at  the  same  time,  served  as  one  of  the 
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justices  of  the  court  of  Upland  County  and  subsequently  for  that 
of  Chester  County.  He  attended  at  the  first  court  held  in  Penn- 
sylvania under  William  Penn’s  government.  His  name  frequently 
appears  in  the  proceedings  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  as  does 
that  also  of  his  son  William.  It  is  thought  by  his  descendants 
that  the  elder  William’s  wife  name  was  Prudence.  He  died 
about  1691. 

They  had  at  least  three  children  : 

1.  William,  Jr.,  who  married  Elizabeth  Beyer  (daughter  of 
John)  in  1682. 

2.  Mary  who  married  John  Beales  in  1682. 

3.  Prudence  who  married  Henry  Reynolds  9,  10,  1687,  at 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  but  settled  in  Chichester. 

The  descendants  of  these  have  furnished  this  nation  with 
many  distinguished  names.  In  the  Clayton,  line  there  was  Powell, 
who  was  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico;  John  M.,  who  went 
to  Arkansas  and  was  elected  governor;  and  Judge  Thomas  J., 
who  was  judge  in  the  Courts  of  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  for  many 
years. 

In  the  line  from  the  Reynolds  descending  can  be  numbered: 
Hon.  John  M.  Broomall,  late  of  Media;  lion.  Washington  Town- 
send. late  of  West  Chester,  both  having  been  Congressmen  from 
this  district;  also  I)r.  George  Martin,  a distinguished  scientist; 
John  M.  Sharpless,  a widely  known  Friend;  and  Sarah  B.  Flit- 
craft,  now  a prominent  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

DARLINGTON. 

The  Darlington  family  claim  a descent  from  a family  of 
that  name  resident  in  Whitegate.  Wiltshire,  England,  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  sixteenth  century. 
The  descent  from  a search  of  records  being  probably  through 
Richard1  of  Brookhouse,  conjectured  to  have  been  the  father  of 
six  brothers,  viz.:  Edmund,  Thomas,  Robert,  John,  Richard2  and 
Randle.  Of  these  the  line  comes  through  Richard*  (married, 
1589.  Catharine  Threll’oll)  ; Job,3  baptized.  1596,  (married,  1616, 
his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Darlington)  ; George,4  baptized  at  White- 
gate,  November  28,  1616,  (married  Mary)  ; Job,*  baptized,  No- 
vember, 1655,  (married  Mary  Neild,  December  6,  1680)  : she  died 
Re<  ember  IS.  1728.  and  Job  was  buried.  August  11,  1731.  They 
had  seven  children,  viz. : Mathew,  Abraham,®  Daniel,  Joseph. 
Mary,  Jane  and  John. 

Abraham  Darlington,®  son  of  Job  and  Mary  Darlington,  of 
Darnhall,  in  Cheshire,  England,  with  his  brother  John,  both  very 
young,  emigrated  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  John  subsequently  removed  to  Maryland.  Abraham 
had  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a saddler,  and  for  a short  time 
carried  on  this  trade  in  Aston  and  possibly  in  Chester.  In  1712 
he  married  Deborah,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  (tarter,  who  did 
not  long  survive.  In  1716  lit*  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  <>f 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Hilborn.  of  Bucks  County.  They  probably 
resided  in  Aston  until  1723.  when  they  removed  to  Birmingham, 
where  he  purchased  a farm  near  the  Brandywine.  Besides  the 
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management  of  a large  farm  he  devoted  considerable  time  to  the 
practice  of  the  healing  art,  in  which  he  had  considerable  skill, 
lie  was  a f riend  by  convincement  and  a member  of  Concord 
Monthly  and  Birmingham  Preparatory  Meeting.  llis  death 
occurred  in  1770  at  an  advanced  age.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
children  by  his  first  wife ; by  his  second  there  were  ten,  viz. : 
Mary,  Deborah,  Elizabeth,  Abraham,  Thomas,  John,  Hannah, 
Rachel,  Job  and  Rebecca. 

The  descendants  of  these  are  known  as  the  "Clan  Darlington,” 
and  a genealogical  record  of  them  has  been  published,  edited  by 
Gilbert  Cope,  Genealogist  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  which  gives  an 
extended  account  of  the  family.  Amongst  these  descendants  there 
were  those  who  became  distinguished  in  public  affairs,  for 
instance : 

(a)  Hon.  Isaac  Darlington4  (Abraham*,  Thomas*,  Abraham1), 
horn  Twelfth  Month,  13,  1781 ; died  Fourth  Month,  27,  1829.  He 
was  a member  of  the  State  Legislature,  1807-08;  member  of 
Congress,  1812-14;  President  Judge  of  the  Courts  of  Chester  and 
Delaware  Counties,  1810  to  his  death,  1839. 

( b ) William  Darlington,  M.D.4  (Edward*,  Thomas*,  Abra- 
ham1), born  1782;  died  1803.  He  practiced  medicine  in  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  was  member  of  Congress  two  terms,  1819-23. 
He  became  an  eminent  botanist.  He  published  a valuable  work 
on  the  plants  of  Chester  County  entitled  “Flora  Cestrica,”  1837  ; 
third  edition,  1853,  which  was  commended  by  eminent  botanists 
of  Europe.  He  also  published  memorials  of  John  Bartram,  of 
Darby  and  Humphrey  Marshall,  of  Chester  County,  1853,  both 
distinguished  botanists. 

(c)  Jared  Darlington4  (Jesse3,  Thomas*,  Abraham1),  born 
Eighth  Month,  15,  1799;  died  Twelfth  Month,  7,  1802;  married 
Mary  Dutton,  Fourth  Month,  7,  1731,  at  Chichester  Meeting, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Dutton,  the  centenarian,  born  Fourth  Month, 
5,  1808;  died  Twelfth  Month,  27,  1891.  He  became  the  owner  of 
the  homestead  in  Middletown  Township,  the  original  settlement 
of  Joseph  Sharpless*  (John1),  lie  established  a high  reputation 
us  a dairy  farmer  and  maker  of  a superior  grade  of  butter,  which 
his  sons  and  grandsons  still  maintain,  llis  children  were  Edward, 
Sarah  J.,  Albert,  Amy,  Frances,  Jesse,  Thomas,  Jared,  Mary  and 
R.v  Anna. 

( d ) Smedley  Darlington6  (Richard4),  born  Twelfth  Month, 
24,  1827 ; died  Sixth  Month,  24,  1899.  Became  a school  teacher  of 
prominence,  founded  Ercildoun  Seminary  in  1851.  After  a suc- 
cessful career  in  various  positions  he  was  elected  to  Congress  for 
two  terms,  1880  and  1882.  llis  daughter,  Maud  M.,  became  the 
wife  of  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Butler,  Second  Month,  20,  1879,  at  present 
(1911)  a Congressman,  who  presented  the  able  paper  at  our 
anniversary,  appearing  in  this  book. 

D IX— DICKS. 

Peter  I)ix  or  Dicks,  as  it  soon  was  written,  came  from  Chester, 
England,  in  1685.  lie  was  called  a flax  dresser  and  had  pur 
chased  for  £5  250  acres  of  land  from  James  Dicks  on  August  16. 
1684,  which  had  been  bought  by  the  latter  from  William  Penn  by 
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lease  and  release  March  2 and  3,  1781.  Peter  located  his  tract 
in  Birmingham,  being  the  first  to  reach  the  Brandywine  Creek, 
and  died  here  in  17<J4.  He  was  one  of  the  first  trustees  for 
Concord  Meeting  property  and  appears  to  have  been  an  inllueulial 
member  amongst  Friends  and  in  the  community.  He  left  a 
widow,  Esther  (or  Hester),  and  seven  children,  viz: 

1.  Hannah,  who  married  Jonathan  Thatcher. 

2.  Elizabeth,  who  married  Bichard  Trantor. 

3.  Sarah,  who  married  Joseph  Pyle. 

4.  Nathan,  who  inherited  the  homestead. 

5.  Peter  J.,  who  married  Sarah  (Hayes)  Powell,  1710,  widow 
of  Thomas  Powell,  Jr.,  of  Providence,  and  second,  Sarah  Swafter, 
Third  Month,  17,  1750. 

0.  Esther,  who  married  Francis  Swayne. 

7.  Deborah,  who  married  Jonathan  Fincher. 

GILPIN. 

Joseph  Gilpin,  born  1004,  son  of  Thomas  and  Joan  Gilpin,  of 
Warborougli,  in  Oxfordshire,  England,  and  sixteenth  in  descent 
from  Itichard  He  Gylpin,  of  the  Manor  of  Kentmere,  in  West- 
morland, who  was  there  seated  in  1200  during  the  reign  of 
King  John,  for  valuable  service  rendered,  it  is  said  for  killing 
u wild  boar.  Joseph  was  married  to  Hannah  Glover,  Twelfth 
Month  (February),  23,  1001,  at  Baghurst,  County  of  Southampton, 
a daughter  of  Alice  (Lamboll)  Glover.  The  father  had  suffered 
persecution  on  account  of  his  religion  and  the  son  determined 
to  seek  a home  of  greater  freedom  ; so,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1095;  they  settled  in  Birming- 
ham, now  Delaware  County,  where  for  some  years  they  lived  in 
a cave  on  land  given  to  the  wife  by  her  uncle,  William  laimboll, 
of  Beading,  England.  They  brought  a certificate  to  Concord 
Monthly  Meeting,  Twelfth  Month,  10.  1095,  from  friends  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  satisfactory,  lie  died  Ninth  Month  (November), 
9,  17-11,  and  she  First  Month,  12,  1757.  They  wore  valuable 
members  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting  and  remained  in  good 
standing  in  the  Society  of  Friends  and  in  the  community  at  large. 
It  is  claimed  that  two  apples  of  considerable  note  were  originated 
on  their  farm  from  seeds  brought  from  England.  They  were  the 
Carthouse  and  Grayhouse,  which  long  held  a prominent  place  in 
our  orchards,  but  now  largely  superceded  by  others.  They  were 
the  parents  of  fifteen  children,  two  born  in  England  and  thirteen 
in  the  cave  dwelling  in  Birmingham,  and  it  is  said  that  they  lived 
to  see  all  of  them  grown  up  and  all  but  two  married,  and  married 
to  their  mind.  The  children  were: 

1.  Hannah,  born  Twelfth  Month,  15,  1092;  died  Seventh 
Month,  8,  1740;  married  William  Seal,  Eighth  Month,  31,  1718. 
an  immigrant  from  England.  They  settled  in  Birmingham.  Their 
children  were  Rachel,  Joseph.  Hannah,  William,  Johshtiu  and 
Caleb. 

2.  Samuel,  horn  Fourth  Month,  7.  1094  ; died  Twelfth  Month 
7,  1707;  married  Jane  Parker,  Eleventh  Month,  25,  1722.  a daugl 
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ter  of  John  and  Mary  (Doe)  Parker,  of  Philadelphia,  born  First 
Month,  24,  1701 ; died  Eighth  Month,  9,  1775.  They  settled  for  a 
time  in  Concord  Township,  but  removed  in  1733  to  Cecil  County, 
Maryland.  Their  children  were  Mary,  Joseph,  Thomas,  Hannah, 
Samuel,  Rachel  and  George. 

3.  Rachel,  horn  Twelfth  Month,  12,  1095 ; died  Fifth  Month, 
20,  1770;  married  Joshua  Peirce,  Ninth  Month,  15,  1722,  at  .Con- 
cord Meeting,  son  of  the  immigrants  George  and  Ann  (Gainer) 
Peirce,  horn  First  Month,  5,  10S4 ; died  Ninth  Month,  15,  1752. 
lie  removed  to  Marlborough  in  1711.  Their  children  were  Joshua, 
Joseph,  Caleb  and  Isaac. 

4.  Ruth,  horn  Sixth  Month,  28,  1097 ; married  Joseph  Men- 
denhall, Eighth  Month,  30,  1718,  at  Concord  Meeting,  sou  of 
Benjamin  and  Ann  (Pennell)  Mendenhall,  horn  lhird  Mouth,  17, 
1092;  died  1748.  They  settled  in  Kennett  and  were  very  active 
members  of  that  meeting.  Their  children  were  Isaac,  Hannah, 
Joseph,  Benjamin,  Ann,  Stephen  and  Jesse; 

5.  Lydia,  born  Eleventh  Month,  11,  1098;  died  Tenth  Month, 
2,  1750;  married  William  Dean,  Ninth  Month,  15,  1722.  at  Concord 
Meeting.  He  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Birmingham,  but 
in  1749  removed  to  Wilmington,  Del.  She  was  a minister  for 
twenty-two  years  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  Tlieir  children  were 
Isaac,  Caleb  and  Hannah. 

0.  Thomas,  born  Fifth  Month,  23,  1700;  died  Tenth  Month, 
25,  1700;  married  Rebecca  Mendenhall,  Second  Month,  21,  1720, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Ann  (Pennell)  Mendenhall.  She  died 
soon  after.  He  married,  second,  Hannah  Knowles.  Seventh 
Month,  20,  1728,  in  Philadelphia.-  He  finally  removed  to  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  in  1740,  where  he  married,  third,  Ann  Caldwell,  Fifth 
Month,  19,  1757. 

7.  Ann,  horn  Fifth  Month,  11,  1702;  died  Ninth  Month  15, 

1759;  married  Joseph  Miller,  Tenth  Month,  31,  1724,  at  Concord 
Meeting.  He  was  of  New  Garden  Township  and  died  Seventh 
Month,  30,  1754.  She  married,  second,  Richard  llallett.  Third 
Mouth,  10,  1739.  lie  was  from  Newtown,  Long  Island,  and  a 

minister  amongst  Friends. 

8.  Joseph,  born  First  Month,  21,  1703;  died  Twelfth  Month, 
31,  1792;  married  Mary  Caldwell,  Tenth  Month,  17,  1927.  daughter 
of  Vincent  and  Bettye  (Peirce)  Caldwell.  They  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Birmingham,  but  removed  in  1701  to  Christiana  Hundred, 
Del.  She  was  appointed  an  elder  for  Concord  Meeting,  Eighth 
Month,  2.  1750.  Their  children  were  Ruth,  Vincent,  Orpha,  Nan, 
Gideon,  Israel,  Betty,  William,  Hannah,  Joseph,  Thomas  and 
Mary. 

(Of  Joseph’s  children  it  was  Gideon  who  lived  in  the  house 
near  Chadds  Ford,  now  known  as  La  Fayette’s  headquarters 
during  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  who  was  living  when  La 
Fayette  visited  this  country  in  1825  and  called  upon  him  as  he 
lav  upon  his  death  hod.l 

9.  Sarah,  horn  Fourth  Month.  2.  1700:  died  Sixth  Month.  7, 
1783;  married  Pout  Cook,  of  London  Grove.  Ninth  M"idh.  20, 
1730,' at  Concord  Mooting.  They  removed  to  Warrington,  York 
County,  Pa.,  about  1745. 
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10.  George,  born  Second  Month,  10,  I7u8 ; died  Tenth  Month, 
15,  1773;  married  Ruth  Caldwell,  Second  Month,  7,  1737,  at  Ivon- 
nett  Meeting,  daughter  of  Vincent  and  Betty  (Peirce)  Caldwell. 
He  married,  second,  Sarah  Woodward  (widow),  Fourth  Month, 
9,  1700,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Edge)  Sharpless,  born 
First  Month,  27,  1710;  died  1800.  They  resided  on  the  original 
Gilpin  tract  in  Birmingham.  Children  by  first  wile  only — George, 
Betty  and  Isaac  Glover. 

11.  Isaac,  born  First  Month,  23,  1709;  died  1745;  married 
Mary  Painter,  Eighth  Month,  21,  1730,  at  Concord  Meeting,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Buxeey)  Painter,  born  Tenth  Month, 
22,  1717.  She  married,  second,  Benjamin  Way,  Second  Mouth, 
20,  1748. 

12.  Moses,  born  First  Month,  8,  1711 ; married  Ann  Buliing- 
ton,  Ninth  Month,  10,  1742,  at  Concord  Meeting,  widow  of  Thomas 
Buffington,  of  East  Cain.  They  are  not  known  to  have  left 
children. 

13.  Alice,  born  Tenth  Month,  7,  1714;  married  Richard 
Eavenson,  Second  Mouth,  11,  1739,  son  of  Richard  and  Jeniina 
(Newliu)  Eavenson,  of  Thornbury,  born  Third  Month,  3,  1718. 
They  resided  ten  years  in  Goshen,  then  returned  to  Thornbury. 
Their  children  were  Esther,  Enoch,  Hannah,  Thomas  and  Isaac. 

14.  Mary,  born  Eleventh  Month,  lb;  died  Fourth  Month,  17, 
1800;  married  Philip  Taylor,  Eighth  Month,  22,  1730,  at  Concord 
Meeting,  son  of  Philip  and  Ann  (Conway)  Taylor,  of  Thornbury. 
About  1739  they  settled  in  Nevvlin  Township,  but  returned  to 
Thornbury  about  1700,  where  he  died  Third  Month,  1702.  She 
married,  second,  George  Strode,  of  East  Bradford,  about  1708,  and 
ten  years  later  was  again  left  a widow. 

15.  Esther,  born  First  Month,  9,  1718 ; died  First  Month,  10, 
1795;  married  Samuel  Painter,  Sixth  Month,  5,  1741,  at  Concord 
Meeting,  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Buxeey)  Painter,  of 
Birmingham,  born  Second  Month,  5,  1719.  They  settled  in  what 
Is  now  Birmingham,  Chester  County.  For  children,  see  under  the 
name  Painter. 

HARVEY. 

The  Harvey  family  trace  their  ancestry  to  one  William 
Harvey,  who  was  born  Ninth  Month,  5,  1078,  at  Lyd,  in  Worces- 
tershire, England,  and  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1712.  They 
brought  a certificate  from  Worcester  dated  8th  of  ye  Twelfth 
Month,  1712.  lie  married,  in  Philadelphia,  Judith  Osborn,  widow 
of  Peter  Osborn,  born  at  Bilson,  in  Staffordshire,  in  1083.  The 
Osborns  and  William  Harvey  came  over  in  same  ship.  In  1714 
he  purchased  300  acres  of  land  in  what  is  now  Pennsbury  Town- 
ship, along  the  Brandywine,  of  Peter  Dicks  for  £75.  The  house 
he  built  is  still  standing.  He  died  Sixth  Month,  20,  1754,  and  his 
wife  Fifth  Month,  1,  1750.  They  laid  five  children  : 

1.  Hannah,  born  Sixth  Mouth  18th.  1715;  died  Third  Month. 
28,  1750;  married  Jacob  Way,  Fourth  Month,  10.  1741. 

2.  William,  Jr.,  born  Second  Month,  9.  1717;  died  Fourth 
Month,  24,  1713;  married  Ann  Fvitt.  Eighth  Month,  28,  1711. 
daughter  of  Francis  Evitt  and  was  horn  at  Dong  Compton,  War 
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wickshire ; died  Fifth  Month,  10,  1790.  She  was  recommended 
as  a minister  by.  Concord  Monthly  Meeting  Third  Month,  7,  1739. 

3.  Isaac,  horn  Ninth  Month,  21,  1718;  died  Eleventh  Month, 
3,  1802 ; married  Martha  Newlin,  Second  Month,  23,  1740. 

4.  Amos,  born  Tenth  Month,  3,  1721 ; married  Keziah  Wright, 
Fifth  Month,  (3,  1752. 

5.  James,  born  Sixth  Month,  21,  1723 ; died  Tenth  Mouth,  9, 
1784,  leaving  no  issue. 

(2)  William  Harvey,  Jr.,  and  Ann  Evitt  had  children: 

(a)  Judith,  born  Ninth  Month,  3,  1742;  married  Francis  Lamborn ; 

(b)  William  (3d),  born  Sixth  Month,  3,  1744;  married  Susanna 
Pusey,  and,  second,  Mary  Chandler,  (c)  Caleb,  born  1740 ; died, 
aged  7 weeks.  (d)  Amos,  born  Fourth  Month,  7,  1749;  died 
Fourth  Month,  15,  1825;  married  Hannah  Pusey;  and  (e)  Peter, 
born  Tenth  Month,  20,  1751;  died  Ninth  Month,  13,  1824;  married 
Jane  Walter.  William  Harvey  (3d)  and  second  wife,  Mary,  had 
a son,  Alban  Harvey,  born  Eighth  Month,  14,  1789,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Brinton,  Eleventh  Month,  22.  1810,  a daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Deborah  (Darlington)  Brinton,  born  Fifth  Month,  11, 
1791.  To  Alban  and  Elizabeth  Harvey  was  born  several  children, 
one  of  whom  was  Evans  Harvey,  born  Twelfth  Month,  11,  1813; 
died  Tenth  Month,  8,  1871  ; married  Hannah  G.  Marsh,  Fourth 
Month,  5,  1837,  daughter  of  Dr.  Rolph  C.  and  Deborah  (Hill) 
Marsh,  born  Twelfth  Month,  14,  1810;  died  Sixth  Month,  26, 
1889,  both  buried  at  Concord  Meeting.  To  Evans  and  Hannah  G. 
Harvey  were  born  four  children,  viz : 

1.  Elizabeth,  who  married  Edward  R.  Gilpin. 

2.  Rolph  M.,  born  Third  Month,  12,  1843;  married  Anna  P. 
Marshall,  Third  Month,  12,  1868,  daughter  of  Ellis  I*,  and  Anna 
(Bartram)  Marshall,  born  Tenth  Month,  17,  1846;  died  First 
Month,  14,  1910;  to  these  were  born  three  sous,  Dr.  Ellis  Marshall 
Harvey,  now  of  Media;  Charles  E.  and  Bartram  R.  Ilarvey,  on 
the  home  place.  The  family  are  all  Friends,  and  Rolph  M.  was 
long  clerk  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  and  is  an  overseer  and 
elder  in  the  same  and  a member  of  the  Representative  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Anna  M.  Harvey,  his  wife,  was  a 
minister  in  the  Society,  a member  of  the  Home  Committee  of 
Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  and  held  in  more  than  ordinary  esteem 
by  her  Society  and  the  community  at  large.  Her  death  was  felt 
to  be  a serious  loss  to  the  meeting. 

3.  Alban,  born  Tenth  Month,  9,  1845;  married  Mary  P 
Marshall,  Fifth  Month,  21,  1868,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Emily 
(Paxson)  Marshall,  born  Third  Month.  13.  1846.  To  these  were 
born  three  children — Evans,  Emily  (deceased)  and  Edmund  A. 
Harvey.  All  of  the  family  reside  on  the  old  Gilpin  tract  of  land, 
of  which  they  are  tin*  owners  and  on  which  they  have  very  exten- 
sive greenhouses.  Both  Alban  and  Mary  have  been  clerks  of 
Concord  Monthly  Meeting  for  several  years  and  elder  in  the 
same;  also  members  of  the  Home  Committee. 

(Dr.  Rolph  C.  Marsh,  mentioned  above,  was  long  a distin- 
guished physician  in  Coneord  and  vicinity,  and  an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  Concord  Meeting,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  its  clerk 
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and  also  an  elder.  He  was  the  son  of  Christopher  and  Ann  Marsh, 
of  Northern  New  Jersey;  horn  Sixth  Month,  17,  1783  ; died  Sixth 
Month,  13,  1872;  married  Deborah  Hill,  First  Month,  7,  1808, 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Gibbons)  Hill,  born  Tenth  Month, 

12,  1781;  died  Ninth  Month,  18,  1853.) 

4.  John,  who  married  Mary  Ilannum  (now  deceased)  and  is 
a druggist  in  Wilmington,  Del.  No  issue. 

HATTON. 

Peter  Hatton  appeared  upon  the  legal  records  as  the  purchaser 
of  195  acres  of  land  in  Concord,  March  18-19,  1719,  of  the  tract 
patented  to  John  Lee,  December  3,  1701.  lie  had  come  from 
Cheshire,  England,  and  produced  a certificate  from  the  Monthly 
Meeting  held  at  Frandely  to  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  Fifth 
Month,  23,  1711. 

He  married  Hannah  Yearsley,  First  Month  (March,  O.  S.). 

13,  1717,  at  Concord  Meeting,  and  settled  on  his  purchase.  Hannah 
Yearsley  was  a daughter  of  John  Yearsley,  the  immigrant  who 
came  from  Middlewieh,  England,  in  1700,  and  settled  in  Thorn- 
bury.  Peter  and  Hannah  had  children: 

1.  James,  born  Eleventh  Month,  11,  1719. 

2.  Elizabeth,  born  Eighth  Month,  23,  1721  ; married  Isaac 
Garrett,  Third  Month,  26,  1742,  of  Darby. 

3.  Peter,  Jr.,  born  Sixth  Month,  18,  1721;  died  Ninth  Month, 
28,  1798. 

4.  Thomas,  born  Eighth  Month,  11,  1720. 

5.  John,  born  Second  Month,  2,  1735. 

Of  these  Peter,  Jr.  (3),  married  Sarah  Pyle,  1751,  and 
appears  to  have  settled  on  the  homestead,  where  Sarah  died 
Seventh  Month,  12,  1809,  aged  83  years  and  nearly  4 months. 
They  had  children— Thomas,  born  Fourth  Month,  4,  1752  (O.  S.)  ; 
Rachel,  born  Sixth  Month,  10,  1754  (N.  S.);  Joseph  and  Peter 
(3d),  twins,  born  Second  Month,  19,  1757;  Hannah,  born  First 
Month,  0,  1700,  and  Elizabeth,  born  Seventh  Month,  17,  1703. 

Of  the  twins,  Joseph  married  Priscilla  Grillilh,  Tenth  Month, 
11,  1780,  at  Concord  Meeting,  she  being  a dauguter  of  William 
Griffith,  and  he  became  possessed  of  the  homestead,  which  was 
held  by  his  children  until  about  1854,  when  it  was  sold  to  John 
Miller,  and  after  his  death  in  1894  was  sold  to  Charles  E.  Piersol, 
its  present  owner. 

The  children  of  Joseph  and  Priscilla  were: 

1.  Sidney,  born  Eighth  Month,  8,  1787. 

2.  Rachel,  born  Third  Month,  22,  1789. 

3. -  Orpha,  born  First  Month,  22,  1791  ; died  Twelfth  Month, 
30,  1794. 

4.  William,  born  Eleventh  Month,  24,  1792;  died  Ninth 
Month,  27,  1871. 

5.  Edith,  born  Fourth  Month.  5,  1795. 

0.  Hannah,  born  Twelfth  Month,  17,  1797  ; died  Ninth  Month, 
7,  1886. 

7.  Deborah,  born  First  Month,  31,  1800;  died  Fourth  Month, 
16,  1874. 
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8.  Priscilla,  born  Fourth  Month,  18,  1803. 

The  mother,  Priscilla  Hatton,  died  Fifth  Month,  20,  1837, 
aged  77  years  and  0 months,  and  Joseph  died  Fifth  Month,  4. 
18-12,  aged  85  years ; both  were  buried  at  Concord  Meeting,  of 
which  they  had  been  active  members  and  elders. 

The  other  twin,  Peter  Hatton,  married  Phene  Malin,  Fourth 
Month,  3,  1783,  a daughter  of  Gideon  and  Phebe  Malin.  They 
were  married  at  Providence  Meeting,  but  settled  in  Concord  on  a 
farm  now  owned  (1011)  by  Samuel  H.  Phipps.  Peter  died  Fourth 
Month,  Id,  1837,  aged  over  80  years,  and  Phebe  died  Seventh 
Month,  28,  1847,  in  her  85th  year.  Roth  were  buried  at  Concord 
Meeting,  of  which  they  were  members.  Their  children  were: 

1.  Ann,  born  Third  Month,  1,  1781;  died  Twelfth  Month. 

12,  1847. 

2.  Samuel,  born  Third  Month,  11,  1787 ; died  Eleventh  Month, 
3,  1833. 

3.  Gideon,  born  Eleventh  Month,  20,  1780;  died  Eighth 
Month,  2,  1865. 

4.  Sarah,  born  Second  Month,  3,  1702 ; died  Eighth  Month, 
25,  1874. 

5.  Maria,  born  Fourth  Month,  15,  1704;  died  Eighth  Month, 

13,  1809. 

0.  Phebe,  born  Sixth  Month,  25,  1797 ; died  Fourth  Month, 
15,  1890. 

7.  Peter  (4th),  born  Seventh  Month,  29,  1709. 

Of  these  Gideon  (1),  who  married  Sarah  Thatcher,  was  the 
father  of  Chalkley  Hatton,  now  of  Philadelphia,  and  others,  and 
Phebe  (0).  who  married  William  Green,  Third  Month.  5,  1817. 
and  lived  to  be  in  her  90th  year,  was  the  mother  of  Jesse  C. 
Green,  now  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  was  born  Twelfth  Month, 
13,  1817.  and  is  now  in  his  94tli  year  and  still  in  vigorous  health. 


LARKIN. 

The  name  Larkin  does  not  appear  amongst  the  first  purchasers 
of  land  in  the  compass  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  but  there  is 
evidence  of  their  progenitors  being  in  this  country  before  the 
coming  of  William  Penn.  The  first  authentic  account  is  that 
John  Larkin,  either  an  immigrant  or  the  son  of  one,  married 
Esther,  daughter  of  Roger  Shelley,  of  Chichester,  October  29, 
1731,  at  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  settled  in  Bethel,  where 
he  became  a large  land  owner.  They  had  at  least  two  sons  (a) 
Isaac  and  (b)  Joseph,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  all  of  the  name 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  settlement.  Of  these  (a)  Isaac  Larkin 
married  Sarah  Rrinton  (daughter  of  John,  of  Concord).  Fourth 
Month,  30.  1700,  and  second,  Rachel  (daughter  of  John  and  Ann) 
Way,  Third  Month,  7,  1770.  lie  had  children: 

1.  Margaret,  born  Sixth  Month.  1 1,  1707  ; died  Third  Month. 
18.  1837;  married  Richard  Hutton,  1787. 

2.  Esther,  born  Second  Month,  2,  1009. 

3.  Lydia,  born  Seventh  Month.  2.  1777  ; died  Seventh  Month 
27,  1840  ; 'married  Richard  Dutton,  1799. 
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4.  William,  born  Eleventh  Month,  15,  1779;  died  Eighth 
Month,  11,  187<J. 

5.  John,  horn  Sixth  Month,  2,  1782;  died  Seventh  Month,  31, 
1861. 

6.  Isaac,  born  Twelfth  Month,  24,  1783. 

Of  these  (4)  William  Larkin  married  Sarah  Carlyle,  Third 
Month,  16,  1803,  daughter  of  Jonathan, and  Ahi  t Church)  Carlyle, 
who  died  Seventh  Month,  15,  1867,  in  her  84th  year.  Both  buried 
at  Concord  Meeting.  They  had  long  been  very  active  and  inliu- 
ential  members  and  elders  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  traveling 
over  three  miles  regularly  twice  a week  to  attend  for  a great 
many  years.  At  the  time  of  Sarah’s  death  they  had  been  married 
over  64  years,  lie  inherited  and  lived  on  part  of  the  ancestral 
land,  which  was  noted  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  raising  cherries 
and  of  which  he  had  a very  hue  collection.  Their  children  were: 

1.  Benjamin,  born  Twelfth  Month,  12,  1803;  died  Sixth 
Month,  12,  1879. 

2.  Jonathan  C.,  born  Third  Month,  24,  1806 ; died  Eighth 
Month,  22,  1890. 

3.  Rachel,  born  Ninth  Month,  26,  1808 ; died  Seventh  Month, 
2,  1893. 

4.  William,  born  First  Month,  14,  1811 ; went  off. 

5.  Samuel,  born  Fourth  Month,  20,  1813;  died  Eleventh 
Month,  21,  1891. 

6.  Nathan,  born  Eleventh  Month,  22,  1815. 

7.  Amos,  born  Fourth  Month,  24,  1818;  went  to  Ohio. 

8.  Abi  C.,  born  Twelfth  Month,  27,  1820;  died  Third  Month, 
16,  1896. 

9.  Lewis,  born  Fifth  Month,  18,  1823. 

10.  Elizabeth,  born  Ninth  Month.  25,  1825;  died  First  Month, 
27,  1909. 

11.  Isaac  Elwood,  born  Second  Month,  1,  1829;  died  Seventh 
Month,  2,  1889. 

Of  these  it  may  be  said  of  (2)  Jonathan  C.  that  he  married 
Hannah  Wide,  1S26,  a daughter  of  Jacob  Wide.  She  died  Third 
Month,  25,  1882,  in  her  84th  year.  They  were  long  elders  of 
Chichester  Preparative  and  Concord  Monthly  Meetings,  and  their 
daughter,  Ellen  J.  Larkin,  born  Third  Month,  30,  1877,  died  Ninth 
Month,  1,  1905,  was  long  known  and  respected  as  a very  useful 
woman  in  her  neighborhood  and  an  active  member  of  Concord 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  which  during  her  latter  years  she  was  an 
overseer  and  elder.  She  and  her  parents  were  buried  at  Chichester 
Meeting. 

The  other  son  of  John  and  Esther  Larkin  (6),  Joseph  Larkin, 
married  Ann  Salkeld,  who  was  born  Ninth  Month,  27,  1747.  a 
a daughter  of  John  Salkeld,  Jr.,  who  married  Elizabeth  Worrall 
in  1731,  and  John.  Jr.,  a son  of  John  and  Agnes  (Rowley)  Salkeld, 
the  immigrants  in  1705.  The  elder  John  Salkeld  was  a minister 
of  great  prominence  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  early  Colonial 
days.  Joseph  Larkin  died  Third  Month,  17,  1826,  in  his  N7th  year. 

Of  the  children  of  Joseph  and  Ann  I .ark in  it  can  be  noted 
that  John,  horn  Sixth  Month.  23.  1766:  buried  Second  Month.  22. 
1844;  married  Martha  Thoimi".  Third  Month.  18,  1789.  a daughter 
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of  Isaac1  (Peter3,  Peter1)  and  Mary  (Townsend)  Thomas,  born 
Second  Month,  27,  1705 ; died  Fifth  Month,  28,  1837.  They 
resided  on  a farm  on  the  southern  line  of  Concord  adjoining  Bethel 
and  had  ten  children,  viz  : 

1.  Isaac  Thomas,  born  Second  Month,  15,  1790 ; died  First 
Month,  9,  1870 ; married  Ainy  Jones,  1815. 

2.  Joseph,  born  Fifth  Month,  31,  1791 ; died  Second  Mouth, 
20,  1858;  married  Rebecca- Jones,  1816. 

3.  Ann,  born  Sixth  Month,  27,  1793. 

4.  Mary,  born,  Fifth  Month,  5,  1795. 

5.  Mordica,  born  Ninth  Month,  31,  1797. 

0.  Eliza,  born  Tenth  Month,  5,  1799. 

7.  Townsend  Thomas,  born  Fifth  Month,  1,  1802. 

8.  John,  Jr.,  born  Tenth  Month,  3,  1804. 

9.  Martha,  born  Ninth  Month,  19,  1800. 

10.  Hannah,  born  Eighth  Month,  5,  1809;  married  George 
Sharpless. 

Of  these  (2)  Joseph  and  Rebecca  were  the  parents  of  Eliza- 
beth (Larkin)  Thomas,  born  Second  Month,  17,  1819,  now  the 
widow  of  Caleb  Eyre  Thomas,  and  now  in  her  93d  year,  is  a 
member  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting  of  Orthodox  Friends ; she 
attended  our  Anniversary.  And  (8)  John  Larkin,  Jr.,  was  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Chester  City  and  was  its  first  Mayor  in  1866, 
serving  several  terms  with  great  credit  and  refusing  any  salary. 

MARSHALL. 

John  Marshall,  from  Elton,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  settled  in 
Darby  Township  in  1687;  it  is  believed  that  he  arrived  in  this 
country  at  an  earlier  date,  lie  married  Sarah  Smith,  Tenth  Month 
(December,  O.  S.),  19,  1688,  at  Darby  Meeting,  and  claimed  to 
have  been  the  first  married  at  that  house,  lie  bought  64  acres 
of  land  in  1689  and  150  acres  in  1692,  both  adjoining  and  in 
Upper  Darby,  lie  was  an  active  member  of  Darby  Meeting  and 
served  various  township  ofiices.  lie  died  Ninth  Month.  13.  1729, 
and  Sarah.  Sixth  Month,  15.  1719.  They  had  three  children,  viz: 

(a)  John,  born  Sixth  Month,  16,  1690;  died  Eighth  Month, 
14,  1749;  married  Joanna  Paschall,  and,  second,  Elinor  Shenton. 

(b)  William,  born  Second  Month.  11.  1692;  died  1727;  married 
Mary  Sellers. 

(c)  Thomas  Marshall,  born  Twelfth  Month,  10,  1694 ; died 
about  1740-41;  married  Hannah  Mendenhall,  Second  Month,  24, 
1718,  at  Concord  Meeting,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Ann  (Pen- 
nell) Mendenhall,  born  Sixth  Month,  11,  1696;  died  about  1770. 
On  attaining  his  majority  he  removed  to  Concord  and  purchased 
a tract  of  land  that  had  been  patented  originally  in  two  parcels, 
one  to  James  Brown,  Twelfth  Month,  20,  1683,  and  one  to  Morgan 
Jones,  October  10,  1717,  Thomas  probably  making  two  purchases 
as  time  ensued.  In  1727  they  erected  a substantial  house,  which 
has  been  occupied  by  their  descendants  continuously  to  the  present 
time.  After  the  death  of  Thomas  Hannah  married  Peter  Grubb, 
ironmaster,  whom  she  also  survived  > Thomas  and  Hannah  had 
nine  children,  viz  . 
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1.  Ann,  born  Ninth  Month,  18,  1719;  married  Francis  Hick- 
man. 

2.  Sarah,  born  Eleventh  Month,  4,  172J  ; died  young. 

3..  Benjamin,  born  Eleventh  Month,  31,  1722;  married  Han- 
nah Underwood. 

4.  Moses,  born  First  Mouth,  22,  1725;  died  young. 

5.  Thomas,  born  Seventh  Month,  20,  1727;  died  about  1-759- 
60.  See  forward. 

6.  Martha,  born  Tenth  Month,  28,  1729;  died  Tenth  Month, 
13,  1804;  married  William  Levis,  Second  Month,  11,  1750. 

7.  Hannah,  born  Second  Month,  23,  1733;  married  John  Way, 
of  Kennet,  Twelfth  Month,  28,  1757,  son  of  John  and  Ann  (llan- 
num)  Way,  born  Fourth  Month,  9,  1730. 

8.  John,  born  Eleventh  Month,  22,  1734-5 ; died  Eleventh 
Month,  30,  1815 ; married  Hannah  James,  Eleventh  Month,  27, 
1760,  at  Goshen  Meeting,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Hick- 
man) James,  lie  married,  second,  Susanna  Lamborn,  Fourth 
Month,  27,  1768,  at  Kennett  Meeting,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Ann 
(Bourne)  Lamborn,  born  Fourth  Month,  7,  1749;  died  Third 
Month,  3,  1839.  He  finally  settled  in  Kennett  Township.  He  was 
an  active  Friend,  ilis  children  were  Mary,  Martha,  Thomas, 
Robert,  William,  Hannah,  Ann,  Martha  (2d)  and  William. 

9.  Mary,  born  Sixth  Month,  4,  1738;  married  Caleb  James, 
Eleventh  Month.  25,  1762,  son  of  Joseph,  of  Westtown. 

(5)  Thomas  Marshall  married  Edith  -Nowlin.  Eighth  Month, 
19,  1752,  at  Concord  Meeting,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Esther 
(Metcalf)  Newlin.  <.!'  Comunl.  lie  inherited  one-half  of  his 
father’s  land  and  settled  thereon,  but  died  whilst  a young  man. 
His  widow  married,  second,  Samuel  Schofield,  Tenth  Month,  8, 
1762,  and  removed  with  him  and  her  children  to  Bucks  County, 
Pa.  The  Marshall  children  were:  Esther,  who  married  Thomas 
lliborne ; Hannah,  who  died  young;  Thomas  (see  after),  and 
l’hebe.  who  married  Stephen  Smith,  1775  and.  second,  Joseph 
Heston,  17SO. 

The  son,  Thomas  Marshall,  born  Twelfth  Month,  8.  1756,  died 
Eighth  Month,  13,  1844,  learned  the  tanning  trade  in  IJwehlan 
Township,  and  when  of  age  settled  tin  the  paternal  acres,  where  he 
established  a tanyard.  lie  married  Mary  Grubb,  Fourth  Mouth, 
21.  1779,  at  Concord  Meeting,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Rebecca 
(Hewes)  Grubb,  of  Pennsbury  born  Third  Month.  25,  1756;  died 
Eleventh  Month.  24.  1791  ; married,  second,  Margaret  Swayne 
Eighth  Month,  12,  1795,  daughter  of  William  and  Ann,  of  East 
Marlborough.  Ilis  children  by  til’d  wife  only  were: 

1.  Edith,  born  First  Month,  10,  1780;  married  Isaoher  Scho- 
field, Fifth  Month.  6.  1802. 

2.  Samuel,  horn  Second  Month,  2.  1782 j buried  Eleventh 
Month.  19.  1786. 

3.  Thomas,  horn  Sixth  Monti)  1.  1784;  died  before  1830; 
married  Sidney  Hatton.  Eleventh  Mouth.  30,  1805.  Xu  Emu*. 

4.  Rebecca  horn  S \onlh  Month.  16  1886 ; died  Seventh 

Month.  3,  1828  married  Jes>=  * < handler.  Tenth  Month  15,  1806 

5.  Samuel,  horn  Thiro  Month  2 1.  1789  ; died  Eighth  Month.  27 
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1832 ; married  Philena  Pusey,  Eleventh  Month,  25,  1812,  at  Lon- 
dongrove  Meeting,  daughter  ot  Ellis  and  Abigail  (Brinton)  Pusey, 
born  Fifth  Month,  24,  1794 ; died  Twelfth  Month,  30,  1842.  She 
had  married,  second,  Samuel  Wollaston,  Fourth  Month,  5,  1837, 
of  Wilmington,  Del.  Samuel  inherited  the  homestead,  and  in  cou- 
junetion  with  farming  also  carried  on  the  tanning  business  and 
was  an  active  member  of  Concord  Meeting,  of  which  he  was  a 
trustee  and  overseer.  His  children  were  nine  in  number,  viz: 

1.  Margaret,  born  Seventh  Month,  29,  1813 ; died  Sixth 
Month,  10,  1890;  married  Morris  Palmer,  Tenth  Month,  8,  1834, 
born,  Eighth  Mouth,  11,  1810 ; died  Twelfth  Month,  23,  1873. 

2.  Ellis  P.,  born  Tenth  Mouth,  22,  1815;  died  Seventh  Month, 
20,  1892.  See  after. 

3.  Thomas,  born  Eighth  Month,  26,  1818;  died  Eighth  Month, 
22,  1880 ; married  Emily  Paxson.  See  after. 

4.  Samuel,  born  Eleventh  Month,  24,  1820;  died  190;  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Grubb,  and,  second,  Emma  Hayes,  lie  removed  to 
Wisconsin,  residing  at  Madison  and  Milwaukee,  where  he  had 
extensive  banking  interests  and  was  for  many  years  president 
of  the  State  Bank  at  Madison.  He  continued  in  membership  with 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  and  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  there 
regularly  for  many  years,  llis  children  remain  iu  the  West. 

5.  Nathan,  born  Second  Month,  20,  1823;  died  Ninth  Month, 
6,  1825. 

6.  William,  born  Twelfth  Month,  15,  1825;  died  First  Month, 
19,  1826. 

7.  William  Pusey,  born  Twelfth  Month,  21,  1826;  died  Tenth 
Month,  17,  1901;  married  Frances  Lloyd  Andrews,  Fourth  Month, 
30,  1851,  daughter  of  .James  and  Hannah  (Lloyd)  Andrews,  of 
Darby,  born  First  Month,  8,  1826.  He  taught  school  for  several 
years,  then  engaged  in  farming.  In  1884  he  became  a director  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Chester  County  and  in  1894  its  President, 
which  otlice  be  held  the  remainder  of  his  life,  lie  was  also  a 
director  of  many  other  societies  stud  public  institutions  and  an 
active  member  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  son,  Samuel  Mar- 
shall, is  engaged  in  many  of  the  otlices  which  his  father  held  as 
also  a member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Chester  County  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Genealogical  and  Colonial  Societies  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  residence  at  the  homestead  of  his  lather  near 
West.  Chester,  Pa. 

8.  Henry,  born  Second  Month,  28,  1829;  died  Twelfth  Month, 
1854;  unmarried. 

9.  Edward  Stabler,  born  Tenth  Month,  5,  1832;  married 
Sarah  Thompson  Johnson  and  was  a farmer  near  Lomlongrove, 
Chester  County. 

(2)  Ellis  Pusey  Marshall  partly  inherited  and  by  purchase 
owned  the  homestead  where'  he  made  his  home  during  all  his  lilt*. 
He  married  Anna  Bertram,  of  Darby,  about  1X16,  who  died  in 
Sixth  Month,  1847,  leaving  a daughter,  Anna  I*.  (See  under 
Harvey,  pp.  ...) 

He  married,  second.  Mary  Scarlett.  Fourth  Month.  17.  ISM. 
of  Londougro  e,  who  died  Second  Month.  22,  1852.  also  leaving  a 
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daughter,  Mary  S.,  now  the  wife  of  Henry  Hicks,  of  Kennett 
Square,  Pa. 

Ellis  P.  was  conspicuous  as  a member  of  Concord  Meeting  in 
all  its  activities,  holding  every  position  in  its  offices— trustee, 
clerk,  overseer,  elder,  member  of  Representative  Committee  and 
numerous  special  appointments.  As  a citizen  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem  and  was  greatly  employed  in  many  financial  capacities,  as 
assignee,  executor  of  estates,  trustee  of  trust  funds,  etc.,  and  his 
advice  was  much  sought  after  by  the  public  generally.  lie  was 
buried  at  Concord  Meeting. 

(3)  Thomas  Marshall  obtained  the  farm  adjoining  the  home- 
stead on  the  west,  on  which  he  and  his  family  resided.  He  mar- 
ried Emily  Paxson,  Twelfth  Month,  15,  1841,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Mary  (Townsend)  Paxson,  born  Ninth  Month,  13,  1822;  died 
Fifth  Month,  23,  11X17;  both  buried  at  Concord  Meeting.  They 
had  two  daughters,  Philena  and  Mary  (for  the  latter  see  under 
Harvey).  Philena  Marshall  was  born  First  Month,  15,  1844; 
married  Charles  Temple,  Third  Month,  4,  1809,  son  of  Norris  and 
Susan  L.  (Smith)  Temple,  born  Fourth  Month,  1,  1830;  died 
Fourth  Month,  1,  1892;  buried  at  Concord  Meeting.  Philena  con- 
tinues on  the  farm.  She  is  an  overseer  of  Concord  Meeting  and 
an  active  member  in  all  its  proceedings.  They  have  four  sous, 
viz:  Edward  II.,  now  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad;  William  P.,  on  the  home  farm;  Horace,  on  an  adjoining 
farm,  and  Jacob  P.,  also  ah  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  on  a farm  in  Westtown  Township.  The  sons  are  all 
married.  The  wife  of  William  P.,  Mary  Baldwin  Temple,  is  an 
active  member  of  Concord  Meeting. 

MENDENHALL. 

The  name  Mendenhall  was  originally  Mildeuhall  (sometimes 
contracted  to  Minall  ),  from  the  Manor  oi  Mildeuhall,  in  Wiltshire, 
England,  from  which  the  family  that  came  to  Pennsylvania  emi- 
grated. The  family  consisted  of  .John,  Benjamin,  Mary.  Moses 
and  Margery.  Of  these  Moses  returned  to  England,  Mavhecuine 
the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Newliu  and  Margery  the  wife  or  Thomas 
Martin. 

John  Mendenhall  came  over  as  early  as  1083.  He  had  pur- 
chased 300  acres  of  land  hy  survey,  Twelfth  Month,  (5,  1082,  and 
obtained  patent  for  it,  Fourth  Month.  27.  1084,  in  Concord,  upon 
which  he  settled.  In  1085  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
George  Maris,  of  Springfield  Township,  and  in  1708  married,  sec- 
ond, Hester  Dicks.  His  children  by  first  wife  were  George,  John 
and  Aaron.  None  given  by  second.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
shareholders  of  the  first  Concord  mill.  He  was  an  active  and 
influential  Friend  and  in  1097  he  granted  the  ground  occupied  by 
Concord  Friends’  Meeting  House  ml  Graveyard.  Benjamin  Men- 
denhall also  arrived  in  Concord  Township  with  his  brother  John. 
He  was  styled  a wheelwright.  He  did  not  become  a landholder 
until  Twelfth  Month,  7-8,  1701 , when  he  bought  250  acres  of  the 
tract  in  northern  Concord,  surveyed  to  William  Hitchcock,  Twelfth 
Month,  18,  1082,  upon  which  he  settled.  He  married  Ann  Pennell, 
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Second  Month,  17,  1689,  daughter  of  Robert  Pennell,  of  “Chester 
Creek.”  lie  was  held  in  good  esteem  as  a citizen  and  as  a 
Friend,  in  which  Society  he  was  an  elder.  He  died  in  Second 
Month,  1740.  They  had  ten  children,  viz: 

1.  Ann,  born  Third  Month,  81,  1090  ; died  young. 

2.  Benjamin,  born  Third  Month,  5,  1691  ; died  Fifth  Mouth, 
13,  1743.  See  after. 

3.  Joseph,  horn  Third  Month,  17,  1092;  died  1748;  married 
Ruth  Gilpin  (g.  v.). 

4.  Moses,  born  Second  Month,  19,  1694;  died  Ninth  Month, 
1731;  married  Alice  (Bo water)  Pyle. 

5.  Hannah,  born  Sixth  Month,  11,  1090;  married  Thomas 
Marshall  (g.  v.). 

0.  Samuel,  born  First  Month,  28,  1097  ; died  young. 

7.  Rebecca,  born  Tenth  Month,  10,  1099;  married  Thomas 
Gilpin  (g.  v.). 

8.  Ann,  born  Seventh  Month,  22,  1703;  married  John  Bar- 
tram,  as  second  wife  of  the  American  botanist. 

9.  Nathan,  born  Eighth  Month,  10,  1705;  died  young. 

10.  Robert,  born  Seventh  Month,  7.  1713;  died  Sixth  Month, 

23,  1785  ; married  Phebe  Taylor. 

Benjamin  Mendenhall,  Jr.,  married  Lydia  Roberts,  Third 
Month  9.  1717,  at  Gwynedd  Meeting,  da  tighter  of  Owen  and  Mary 
Roberts,  of  Montgomery  County,  I‘a.,  and  immigrants  from  Wales. 
They  settled  in  Concord  and  Benjamin  was  recommended  as  a 
minister,  Sixth  Month,  2,  1725.  On  First  Month.  7,  1742-3.  lie 
obtained  a certificate  to  visit  Friends  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  in  companj'  with  Samuel  Ilopwood.  from  England.  When 
about  to  return  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  at  the  house  of  Zachariah 
Nixon,  in  Perquimans  County,  N.  C.,  and  was  there  buried.  They 
left  a family  of  six  children,  viz:  Mary,  Hannah,  Samuel,  Martha, 
Joshua  and  Lydia. 

Robert,  the  youngest  child  of  Benjamin  and  Ann  Mendenhall, 
married  Lydia  Taylor,  daughter  of  Philip,  of  Thornbury,  and 
their  son.  Stephen  Mendenhall,  horn  Fifth  Month,  24.  1750;  died 
Twelfth  Month,  9,  1809,  who  married  Margaret  Farlow,  were  the 
parents  of  Rebecca  (Mendenhall)  Trimble,  long  known  as  the 
widow  of  Samuel  Trimble.  See  account  under  Trimble. 

NEWLIN. 

Nicholas  Newlin,  a gentleman  in  easy  circumstances,  with 
Elizabeth  his  wife  and  children,  emigrated  from  Mt.  Melick, 
County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1083,  and  settled  in  Concord  Township, 
now  Delaware  County,  Pa.  His  certificate  from  Friends  in  Ireland 
express  a fear  that  his  removal  was  caused  by  a fear  of  suffering 
for  his  testimony  of  Jesus  or  coveting  worldly  liberty,  “but  his 
life  here  showed  him  to  he  firm  in  the  performance  of  duty  under 
all  circumstances.”  (I)r.  Smith.)  lie  purchased  500  acres  to- 
wards the  northern  part  of  the  township  by  survey.  Ninth  Month, 

24.  1083.  and  patent  Third  Month,  1.  1085,  and  settled  thereon. 
He  was  appointed  to  a seat  in  the  Provineial  Council  in  1085  and 
was  a Justice  of  the  Courts  of  Chester  County  for  several  years. 
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He  was  probably  the  most  influential  member  of  Concord  Meeting 
in  his  time  and  monthly  meetings  were  frequently  held  at  his 
house  from  1G87  until  his  death  iu  1099,  and  afterwards  at  his 
widow’s.  She  died  in  1717. 

Of  the  three  children,  Nathaniel,  John  and  Rachel,  who  ac- 
companied him  from  Ireland,  it  is  only  through  the  iirst  that  hi§ 
descendants  of  the  name  are  known,  as  John  died  unmarried  and 
Rachel  married  Ephraim  Jackson  and  they  had  a large  family, 
but  removed  from  this  neighborhood. 

Nathaniel  Newlin,  born  in  Ireland  by  some  account  December 
18,  1605,  married  Mary  Mendenhall,  the  immigrant,  Second  Month 
(April,  O.  S.),  17,  1085.  They  resided  on  the  plantation  of  his 
father,  which  was  re-surveyed  to  him  Second  Month,  2.  1703.  as 
552  acres.  In  1704  he  built  the  mill  now  at  Markham  Station, 
and  there  is  still  in  the  wall  a stone  with  the  inscription,  Nath- 
aniel and  Mary  Newlin,  1704.  He,  like  his  father,  was  prominent 
both  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  in  the  com- 
munity. He  was  for  several  years  a member  of  the  Provincial 
Assembly,  a Commissioner  of  Property,  Justice  of  the  County 
Courts  and  a Trustee  of  the  Land  Office  of  the  province.  In  1724 
he  purchased  a tract  of  over  7,000  acres  on  the  Brandywine,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Newlin  Township.  Although  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  married  a second  wife,  Mary  Fincher,  Second 
Month,  11,  1729,  and  died  in  the  following  month,  Third  Month, 
1729.  According  to  Dr.  Smith,  he  built  a brick  house  in  1099  on 
the  site  of  the  building  erected  by  John  Sharpless  on  the  now 
State  road  in  Concord,  which  stood  until  the  latter  tore  it  down, 
about  1830,  to  build  a new  mansion,  which  has  recently  been 
burned  and  replaced  by  another  house.  Nathaniel  and  Mary  had 
seven  children,  viz : 

1.  Jemima,  born  Twelfth  Month,  9,  1085;  married  Richard 
Eavenson.  1712. 

2.  Elizabeth,  born  First  Month,  3,  1087-8;  married  Ellis 
Lewis,  1717. 

3.  Nicholas,  born  Third  Month,  19,  1089;  married  Edith  Pyle, 
1715. 

4.  Nathaniel,  born  Seventh  Month,  19,  1090;  died  Twelfth 
Month,  1731 : married  Jane  Woodward. 

5.  John,  born  Twelfth  Month,  28,  1090;  died  1753;  married 
Mary  Woodward. 

0.  Keziah,  born  Twelfth  Month,  22,  1095-0;  married  William 
Rally. 

7.  Mary,  born  Second  Month,  12,  1099;  married  Richard 
Clayton,  1724. 

Nathaniel  and  Jane  (Woodward)  Newlin  had  a son,  Nathaniel 
Newlin,  who  married  Esther  Metcalf,  of  New  Jersey. 

(!)  These  were  the  parents  of  Thomas  Newlin,  who  married 
Sarah  Grubb,  Fourth  Month,  18.  1872.  who  were  the  parents  of 
John  IT.  Newlin,  of  Concord,  long  identified  with  Concord  Meeting, 
who  died  First  Month,  8.  1892 

(2)  They  were  also  the  parents  of  Mary  Newlin,  who  married 
Gaius  Dickinson,  Fifth  Mouth,  20,  1757,  son  of  Joseph  and  Eliza- 
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beth,  of  Salisbury,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  These  had  a daughter, 
Anna  Dickinson,  who  married  Isaac  W alker.  These  in  turn  had 
a daughter,  Mary  Walker,  who 'married  Samuel  Siokoin  in  1637, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Susan  (Miller)  Slokom,  born  in  Sadsbury 
1817 ; died  Eleventh  Month,  13,  1880.  lie  was  a farmer  and 
banker  and  a man  of  great  influence  in  Lancaster  County,  liis 
widow,  Mary  (Walker)  Slokom,  was  of  sturdy  Quaker  stock,  and 
during  her  long  life  had  great  influence  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 
She  died  in  Chester,  Fourth  Month,  2u,  1803,  aged  87  years,  and 
was  buried  at  old  Sadsbury  Friends'  Burial  Grounds.  Through 
their  daughter,  Deborah  Dickinson  Slokom,  who  married  William 
Ilall  Sproul,  Third  Month,  5,  1802,  son  of  James  and  Anne  (John- 
son) Sproul,  born  Eleventh  Month,  0,  1837,  they  have  a grandson, 
Hon.  William  Cameron  Sproul.  born  Ninth  Month,  10,  1870.  near 
Oetoraroville,  Colerain  Township,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  who  has 
become  identified  with  much  that  pertains  to  the  interest  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  also  of  the  public  welfare.  lie  is  one  of 
the  managers  of  Swartlimore  College,  in  which  he  graduated  in 
1891,  and  donor  to  that  institution  of  an  astronomical  observatory 
and  telescope,  lie  lias  very  many  business  connections,  one  being 
as  a partner  in  the  “Chester  Times”  and  “Morning  Republican” 
Association.  In  1890  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  has  been  re-elected  thrice  to  the  same  oliice,  in  which 
he  has  been  a conspicuous  member.  The  Sproul  road  bill  bearing 
his  name  now  on  the  statutes  of  our  State  will  long  commemorate 
his  ability  to  promote  measures  of  vital  interest  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  this  favored  State. 

(3)  It  is  thought  that  Nathaniel  and  Esther  Newlin,  who 
doubtless  resided  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Concord,  were  the 
parents  of  the  Nathaniel  Newlin  who  was  elected  the  second 
Senator  from  Delaware  County  for  two  terms,  1794  to  179(5,  two 
years,  and  179(5  to  1S00,  four  years.  Delaware  County  was  formed 
from  a part  of  Chester  County,  September  20,  1789,  and  John 
Sellers  was  its  first  Senator. 

PAINTER. 

The  first  Painter  to  arrive  in  this  vicinity  was  Samuel 
Painter,  who  arrived  in  Philadelphia  probably  in  1099,  and  subse- 
quently bought  land  in  Birmingham,  in  which  township  his  son 
also,  Samuel  Painter,  had  previously  settled,  and  who  is  supposed 
to  have  immigrated  with  his  father  from  that  part  of  England 
bordering  on  Wales.  Samuel,  Jr.,  born  about  1080;  died  about 
1755;  married  Elizabeth  Buxcey.  Fourth  Month  7,  1710,  daughter 
of  Humphrey  Buxcey,  of  Husk,  in  Berkshire,  England,  born  about 
1090;  died  Sixth  Month,  20,  1711.  Samuel.  Jr.,  became  a very 
large  land  owner  in  Birmingham  and  adjoining  townships  and  in 
addition  to  being  an  agriculturist  also  followed  his  trade  of 
tailoring.  They  had  six  children,  viz: 

1.  Mary,  who  married  Isaac  Gilpin  (g.  v.). 

2.  Samuel,  horn  Second  Month.  5.  1719:  died  'Third  Month. 
24,  1801  : married  Esther  Gilpin.  Sixth  Month,  5,  1741.  in  Concord 
Meeting.  (See  under  Gilpin.) 
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They  had  seven  children,  viz:  (1)  James,  the  grandfather  of 
Minshall  and  James  Painter,  of  Middletown,  Delaware  County, 
long  noted  scientist  and  in  public  affairs;  (2)  George;  (3)  Lydia, 
who  married  Isaac  Baily,  the  ancestor  of  many  of  the  Baily 
families  of  Chester  County;  (4)  Joseph;  (5)  Thomas;  (G)  Han- 
nah, who  married  Joseph  Townsend,  and  (7)  Samuel,  who  was 
twice  married,  but  left  no  issue.  He  was,  however,  a very 
prominent  man  in  his  time. 

3.  John,  born  1720;  died  17G5;  married  Agnes  Cobourn,  1743, 
and  he  married,  second,  Sarah  Yeatman,  1731,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Sarah  (Bennett)  Yeatman,  by  whom  he  had  a son,  Samuel 
Painter,  born  Second  Month,  29,  1752  ; died  First  Month,  17,  1802, 
and  who  married  Elizabeth  Bennett,  1779,  daughter  of  William 
and  Deborah  (Wardward)  Bennett,  Sixth  Month,  2,  14,  1751; 
died  Fourth  Month,  1,  1829.  These  were  the  parents  of  Sarah, 
John  Sidney,  William  and  Milton  Painter. 

Of  these  Sidney  married  Robert  Pennell  (see  under  the  name 
Pennell),  and  William,  born  Fourth  Month,  12,  1785;  died  Seventh 
Month,  6,  1854,  married  I'hehe  Churchman,  Eleventh  Month,  18, 
1807  in  Concord  Meeting,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Rebecca 
(Peirce)  Churchman,  born  Seventh  Month,  21,  1775;  died  Ninth 
Month,  23,  1831.  They  settled  on  the  homestead  of  his  ancestors 
near  what  has  long  been  known  as  Painter’s  Cross  Roads,  west 
of  Concordville.  They  were  anti-slavery  propagandists  and  main- 
tained a station  on  the  once  famous  “Underground  Railroad.” 
He  was  a man  of  strong  character  and  a thrifty  farmer,  owning 
GOO  acres.  They  were  both  active  members  of  Concord  Meeting, 
but  about  1850  removed  to  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  were  buried 
at  Wilmington  Meeting.  They  had  nine  children,  viz : Mary 

West,  Samuel,  Dr.  Edward,  Milton,  Charles,  Darwin,  Eliza,  John 
and  Margaret  Churchman  Painter. 

PALMER. 

John  Palmer  appeared  in  Concord  as  early  as  1GSG  and  is 
supposed  to  have  come  from  England  as  a servant.  It  is  certain 
that  in  1088  he  purchased  100  acres  of  land  of  William  Penn’s 
agents  and  settled  upon  it.  lie  married  Mary  Southern,  a daugh- 
ter of  Robert,  who  had  taken  up  land  in  both  Bethel  and  Thorn- 
bury.  They  were  at  first  Friends,  but  went  off  in  the  Keith 
separation;  their  children,  however,  remained  as  Friends,  of 
which  they  had  six,  viz:  John,  Jr.,  Catherine,  Alice,  Margery, 
Ann  and  Mary. 

The  line  of  Palmer  descendants  so  far  as  the  name  is  con- 
nected with  Concord  comes  down  through  the  son  John.  Jr.,  and 
so  far  as  the  daughters  are  concerned,  whilst  both  Ann  and  Mary 
married  brothers,  to  wit,  William  and  James  Trimble,  it  is  only 
through  William  and  Ann  that  the  Concord  family  are  identified. 
The  other  daughters  and  their  children  removed  from  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

John  Palmer.  Jr.,  married  Martha  Yenrsley  in  1714.  They 
took  an  interest  ir  the  Society  of  Friends  and  he  was  interested 
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in  the  establishment  of  schools.  They  had  quite  a number  of 
children,  of  which  only  four,  viz,  Moses,  Elizabeth,  Martha  and 
John,  grew  up,  married  and  left  descendants.  The  son  Moses, 
born  Fifth  Month,  20,  1721 ; died  Sixth  Month,  20,  1783,  married 
Abigail  Newliu,  1745,  and,  second,  Abigail  Sharpless,  17152.  By 
the  first  he  had  a son,  John,  who  married  Hannah  Martin,  1709, 
whose  son  also,  John,  married  Beulah  Walter,  L801,  of  whose 
children  (a)  William  W.  Palmer  married  Hannah  Trimble,  1834, 
and  who  was  long  a very  prominent  member  amongst  Concord 
Friends  as  clerk,  overseer  and  elder,  was  the  father  of  Dr. 
Edward  L.  Palmer,  who  made  the  response  at  the  opening  of  our 
Anniversary  (g.  v.). 

(b)  Charles  Palmer  married  Deborah  Pitman,  1835,  was  long 
prominent  in  the  business  world  and  in  the  affairs  of  Friends’ 
activities.  He  was  the  father  of  Lewis  Palmer,  as  mentioned  in 
our  Anniversary  Proceedings,  and  grandfather  of  Charles  Palmer, 
A.M.,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  active  in  Friends’  philanthropic  work ; also 
of  Samuel  C.  Palmer,  Ph.D.,  a professor  at  Swarthmore  College. 

Moses  Palmer  by  his  second  wife,  Abigail  Sharpless,  had  a 
son,  Moses  Palmer,  born  1757 ; died  1840,  who  became  an  extensive 
land  owner  in  Concord  and  was  a member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, 1798  to  1802.  He  was  very  active  in  Friends'  Meeting  affairs 
at  Concord,  in  which  he  became  an  elder.  He  left  a large  family 
of  children,  who  mostly  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  Baltimore 
and  other  parts  of  Maryland. 

The  youngest  son  of  John,  Jr.,  and  Martha  Palmer,  also  John, 
married  Hannah  Pyle,  1750;  they  left  a long  line  of  descendants, 
of  which,  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Palmer  family,  they  are 
described  in  the  Palmer  Cenealogy  (q.  v.). 

PEIKCE. 

George  Pearce  (as  he  wrote  it),  of  Winscom,  in  Somerset 
County,  England,  and  Ann  Gainer,  of  Thorubury,  in  Gloucester, 
were  married  Twelfth  Month  (February,  O.  S.),  1,  1079.  They 
emigrated  from  Bristol  with  three  young  children  in  1084.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  lie  presented  two  certificates  to  a 
meeting  of  Friends  held  at  the  Governor’s  house:  one  from  the? 
Monthly  Meeting  at  Freshhay,  the  other  from  Thorubury  Meet- 
ing. He  had  490  acres  of  land  surveyed  to  him,  Twelfth  Month. 
0,  1084,  for  which  he  obtained  a patent,  September  22,  1085.  They 
settled  here  and  gave  the  name  of  Thornbury  to  the  township,  in 
memory  of  his  wife’s  former  home,  lie  also  purchased  other  lands 
near  him  and  became  a very  extensive  land  owner.  11  is  name 
appears  amongst  Friends  soon  after  his  settlement,  and  no  one 
exceeded  him  in  strict  attention  to  his  religious  duties  in  Concord 
Monthly  Meeting. 

He  was  amongst  the  first  to  be  appointed  an  overseer  in  tin 
meeting  and  afterwards  became  an  elder.  In  1722  he  desired  t.i 
be  released  from  this  appointment  because  of  his  age  and  dull 
hearing.  lie  married,  second,  Anne  Pyle,  a widow,  and  they 
removed  to  Marlborough  about  1732.  where  he  died  about  173 1 
lie  gave  a share  of  his  time  to  civil  affairs.  Me  represented 
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Chester  County  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  1700.  He  was  one 
of  tne  company  who  erected  the  first  Concord  mill,  lie  bad  ten 
children,  \ iz  : 

1.  Betty,  born  Ninth  Month,  18,  1080 ; married  Vincent 

Caldwell. 

2.  George,  born  Second  Month,  23,  1082. 

3.  Joshua,  born  First  Month,  5,  1084. 

4.  Ann,  born  Third  Month,  8,  1080;  married  James  Gibbous. 

5.  Margaret,  born  Fourth  Month,  11,  1089. 

0.  Mary,  born  Tenth  Month,  2d,  1090;  married  Joseph 

Briuton. 

7.  Caleb,  born  Twelfth  Month,  21,  1092 ; married  Mary 


Walter. 

8.  Gainer,  born  Second  Month,  1,  1095 ; married  Sarah 
Walter. 

9.  Hannah,  born  Second  Month,  21,  1090;  married  Edward 
Briuton. 

10.  John,  born  Second  Monlb,  15,  1704;  died  in  his  minority. 


Of  these  (3)  Joshua  married  Aim  Mercer,  1713,  and,  second, 
Rachel  Gilpin,  1722.  They  were  settled  in  Marlborough,  Chester 
County,  and  have  numerous  descendants,  amongst  which  were 
those  who  planted  the  well-known  Aboretum. 

(4)  Ann  married  James  Gibbons  and  they  settled  in  West- 
town  on  000  acres  of  land,  which  through  bis  son  James,  Jr.,  and 
grandson,  also  James,  was  sold  about  1798  to  Friends  for  the 
establishment  of  the  well-known  Westtown  Friends’  Boarding 
School. 

(7)  Caleb  married  Mary  Walter,  Second  Month,  15,  1724, 
daughter  of  Goodwin  and  Elizabeth  (Sanguist)  Walter,  immi- 
grants, born  Eleventh  Month,  5,  1098;  died  Tenth  Month,  1753. 
They  resided  on  a portion  of  the  ancestral  acres,  where  he  died, 
First  Month,  22,  1779.  Their  son,  Caleb,  Jr.,  born  Eighth  Month, 

21,  1733  ; died  Second  Month,  23,  1815;  married  Ann  Mendenhall, 
Fifth  Month,  1,  1751,  daughter  of  Hubert  and  Phebe  t Taylor) 
Mendenhall,  born  Second  Month,  20,  1738;  died  Second  Mouth, 

22,  1828.  All  these  were  members  of  Concord  Meeting  and  were 

there  buried.  Of  Ann  (Mendenhall)  Peirce  Concord  Monthly 
Meeting  issued  a testimony  from  which  we  extract:  "She  was 

remarkable  in  early  life  for  her  uniform  stability  of  conduct  and 
evinced  a concern  at  that  time  to  take  up  the  Cross,  so  that  she 
became  exemplary  for  moderation  and  plainness.  Being  a preacher 
of  righteousness  in  life  and  conversation,  she  never  permitted 
herself  to  assume  anything  of  a dictatorial  spirit.  She  was 
remarkably  careful  to  discourage  everything  calculated  to  engender 
strife,  but  rather  at  all  time  to  exercise  the  otlice  of  a peace- 
maker. She  was  likewise  much  interested  for  the  tender  care 
and  support  of  the  poor  amongst  us  and  in  her  neighborhood,  and 
more  especially  for  those  who  with  herself  were  advanced  in  ago.” 
These  were  the  parents  of  thirteen  children  of  which  we 
can  only  note  the  ninth,  Thomas  Peirce,  born  Ninth  Mouth.  5, 
1770;  died  Elevenlh  Month.  1.  IS3d;  married  Margaret  Trimble 
Third  Month,  18  179t,  al  Concord  Meeting,  daughter  of  Sarnia 
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and  Esther  (Brinton)  Trimble,  born  Sixth  Month,  8,  1769;  died 
Fourth  Month,  30,  1850. 

These  settled  in  Thornbury  and  had  children,  William  T., 
Robert,  Caleb,  Esther  Ann,  Phebe,  Samuel  T.,  died  young  ; James 
Emlen,  died  young,  and  Thomas  J.,  of  which  Caleb,  who  married 
Mary  May,  became  the  parents  of  the  late  Thomas  May  Peirce, 
the  founder  of  the  well-known  Peirce  Commercial  School,  now 
conducted  by  his  daughter  in  the  “Record”  Building,  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  and  Phebe  became  the  wife  of  John  Bening- 
ton,  the  centenarian,  who  was  a very  concerned  Friend  and  an 
elder  in  Concord  (Orthodox)  Monthly  Meeting.  See  Centenarians. 

PYLE. 

Robert  Pyle,  of  Horton,  in  Bishop’s  Canning,  Wiltshire,  mar- 
ried Ann  Storey,  of  Hilperton,  same  county,  November  16,  1681. 
Her  father,  William  Storey,  had  suffered  long  continued  persecu- 
tion for  his  religious  view  and  died  Eleventh  Month,  7,  1705,  over 
80  years  of  age.  William  Smith,  of  Bromham  House,  Wiltshire, 
purchased  1,250  acres  of  William  Penn,  1682,  and  conveyed  150 
acres  thereof  of  Robert  Pyle,  May  1 and  2,  1683,  and  he  embarked 
for  Pennsylvania  soon  after.  He  took  up  his  claim  in  Bethel 
Township,  where  he  settled  and  died  about  1730.  They  were  both 
active  members  in  the  Society  of  Friends  and  meetings  were 
frequently  held  at  their  house ; he  was  one  of  a committee  to 
establish  the  Nottingham  Meeting,  and  he  was  also  a clerk  of 
Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  and  probably  no  one  took  a more 
earnest  concern  in  religions  affairs  during  his  lifetime.  In  civil 
affairs  he  frequently  took  an  active  part.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Provincial  Assembly  for  several  years  and  also  served  a long 
time  as  a Justice  of  the  Court  of  Chester  County.  They  had 
eight  children,  viz : 

1.  Sarah,  born  Eleventh  Month,  27,  1682;  died  Twelfth 
Month,  16,  1706 ; married  John  Vernon. 

2.  Robert,  born  Seventh  Month,  17,  1684;  died  1717;  married 
Elizabeth  Swapfer. 

3.  William,  born  Eleventh  Month,  26,  1685;  died  1734;  mar- 
ries Olive  Bennett,  daughter  of  John,  the  immigrant. 

4.  John,  born  Sixth  Month,  .8,  1657;  died  1752;  married 
Lydia  Thomas,  and,  second,  Susanna  Chamberlin. 

5.  Mary,  born  Eleventh  Month,  13,  1688;  married  Thomas 
Moore,  1713. 

6.  Jacob,  born  First  Month,  3,  1691;  died  1717;  married 
Alice  Bowater. 

7.  Joseph,  born  Eleventh  Month,  5,  1692;  died  1754.  See 
forward. 

8.  Daniel,  born  Fifth  Month,  29,  1694;  died  1736;  married 
Mary  Chamberlin,  Third  Month,  14,  1717,  and,  second,  Mary 
Pennell. 

Many  of  the  descendants  of  these  lived  in  Bethel.  Chichester. 
Concord  and  Thornbury,  and  others  removed  to  other  parts.  The 
descendants  of  (4)  John  an-  numerous  in  Thornbury,  and  some 
of  them  are  now  found  in  Washington  County,  Pa.  Of  (7)  Joseph 
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It  may  he  said  he  married  Sarah  Dicks,  Fourth  Month,  16,  1715, 
at  Concord  Meeting,  daughter  of  Peter  Dicks,  of  Birmingham. 
They  settled  in  Bethel,  where  she  died,  leaving  children— Robert, 
Joseph,  Ralph,  Adam,  Sarah  and  Rachel.  He  married,  second, 
Sarah  Gibbons,  widow  of  John  Gibbons),  Eleventh  Month,  10, 
1732,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Pennell,  of  Aston,  and  they  had 
children— Isaac,  Ann,  Abraham,  Hannah,  Esther  and  Martha  Pyle. 
Joseph,  the  father,  went  from  Bethel,  first  to  Upper  Chichester 
and  thence  to  Concord  in  1752,  where  he  died,  lie  had  become 
possessed  of  a large  landed  estate. 

SPEAKMAN. 

Micajah  Speakman,  son  of  Thomas,  of  Londongrove,  married 
Mary  Grilfith,  Fourth  Month,  22,  1752,  a daughter  of  John  Griffith, 
from  Radnorshire,  Wales. 

Thomas  Speakman,  son  of  Micajah,  of  Concord,  married 
Abigail  Newlin,  Seventh  Month,  26,  1775,  in  Concord  Meeting, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Newlin.  They  had  children,  viz: 

1.  Mary,  born  Twelfth  Month,  5,  1776. 

2.  John,  born  Fifth  Month,  15,  1778;  died  Sixth  Month,  4, 
1864. 

3.  Samuel,  born  Sixth  Month,  9,  1783. 

4.  Esther,  born  Tenth  Month,  1,  1786. 

5.  Micajah,  born  Third  Month,  13,  1789. 

6.  Nathaniel,  born  Sixth  Month,  7,  1791  ; died  Eighth  Month, 
8,  1860. 

Of  these  (2)  John  married  Rachel  Fell,  who  died  Eighth 
Month,  5.  1S62,  aged  78  years,  9 month’s,  3 days.  They  settled  on 
a farm  in  Concord  and  were  members  of  Concord  Meeting,  and 
were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  viz:  Cyrus,  Mary,  Joseph, 
Thomas,  Samuel,  Thomas  (2d)  and  William.  Cyrus  was  the 
father  of  Emma,  now  the  wife  of  Edmund  Webster,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  who  read  her  able  paper  on  Woman,  etc.,  at  our  Anni- 
versary, and  Samuel  was  the  father  of  Dr.  William  W.  Speakman, 
now  of  Swart hmore,  Pa.,  who  married  Anna  Tra villa. 

(6)  Nathaniel  married  Ann  Thomas,  daughter  of  Gideon  nnd 
Phebe  (Mendenhall)  Thomas  (the  centenarian,  g.  v.).  Ann  died 
in  Wilmington,  Ninth  Month,  1,  1874,  in  her  75th  year,  and  were 
both  buried  at  Concord  Meeting.  They  were  exemplary  members 
and  in  their  later  years  elders  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting.  They 
resided  on  a farm  in  Birmingham,  now  contiguous  to  Brandywine 
Summit  Station,  on  P.  & B.  C.  R.  R.  They  had  children — Phebe, 
Thomas  H..  Priscilla,  Townsend,  Gideon,  Edward,  Sarah,  Anna, 
Charles  and  Abigail. 

TRIMBT/E. 

Whilst  not  amongst  the  earliest  settlers  in  Concord  after  they 
became  citizens  of  the  township  and  identified  with  the  Society 
of  Friends,  the  name  became  of  very  frequent  mention  in  (he 
meeting  activities.  William  Trimble,  together  with  others  of  his 
brothers,  emigrated  from  Antrim.  Ireland,  about  1729.  lie  was 
born  there  in  1705  and  died  in  Concord.  Eighth  Month,  5,  1795. 
Married  Ann  Palmer,  Ninth  Month,  13,  1734,  at  Concord  Meeting. 
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daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Southery)  Palmer,  immigrants,  born 
17od ; died  Tenth  Month,  11,  1755.  lie  married,  second,  Phehe 
Thomas,  Ninth  Month,  15,  1757,  at  Uwchlan  Meeting,  widow  of 
Richard  Thomas  of  Whitelaud.  William  purchased  land  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Nathaniel  Newlin  mill,  where  he  built  a sub- 
stantial stone  dwelling,  which  is  still  in  good  condition.  . lie 
resided  here  during  his  life  except  for  a short  time  after  his 
second  marriage,  when  they  were  in  Whitelaud,  at  which  place  he 
became  the  owner  of  a considerable  tract  of  laud  and  grist  and 
saw  mill. 

He  was  appointed  an  elder  in  Concord  Meeting,  Sixth  Month, 
4,  1746,  in  which  position  he  was  continued  during  his  life,  and 
his  second  wife  became  an  acknowledged  minister  in  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  traveled  extensively  on  a mission  to  visit  Friends 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  William  and  Ann  had  children  as 
follows : 

1.  John,  born  Sixth  Month,  24,  1735  ; died  Sixth  Mouth,  25, 
1772;  married  Lydia  Thomas,  Eleventh  Month,  24,  1762. 

2.  William,  born  Ninth  Month,  19,  1737 ; died  Second  Month, 
6,  1821;  married  Grace  Thomas,  Ninth  Month,  11,  1766;  married, 
second,  Ann  Taylor  (widow),  Seventh  Month,  27,  1785. 

3.  Joseph,  born  Seventh  Month,  17,  1739;  died  Tenth  Month, 
16,  1824;  married  Hannah  Thomas,  Fifth  Month,  14,  1783. 

All  three  of  the  above  by  name  Thomas  were  sisters,  daugh- 
ters of  Richard  and  Phebe  (Ashbridge)  Thomas,  the  latter  becom- 
ing the  second  wife  of  their  husbands’  father.  Joseph  and  Hannah 
Trimble  left  no  children.  He  was  an  elder  and  she  a minister  in 
Concord  Meeting.  The  farm  on  which  they  lived  is  now  owned 
by  Israel  It.  Scott,  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  Alexander 
Scott,  long  a well-known  Friend  in  this  neighborhood  and  pro- 
gressive farmer.  He  was  also  the  father  of  Norris  J.  Scott,  who 
presided  at  the  afternoon  session  of  our  Anniversary  and  was 
for  many  years  a prominent  business  man  in  the  lumber,  coal, 
feed,  etc.,  trade  tit  Concord  Station,  and  now  a resident  of 
Moylan,  Pa. 

4.  Samuel,  born  Seventh  Month,  17,  1711  ; died  Seventh 
Month,  13,  1818;  married  Esther  Printon,  Fourth  Month,  15.  1767. 

5.  Hannah,  born  Eighth  Month.  22,  1743;  died  Fifth  Month, 
8,  1834;  married  Isaac  Jacobs,  Ninth  Month,  18,  1766. 

6.  Daniel,  born  Twelfth  Month,  1,  1745;  died  Second  Month, 
1,  1807;  married  Mary  Downing,  Sixth  Mouth,  20.  1776;  married, 
second,  Phebe  Jones;  married,  third,  Ann  Warner,  1799. 

7.  Rachel,  born  Fourth  Month,  11,  1718;  died  Ninth  Month, 
27,  1832;  married  Amos  Garretr,  Third  Month,  21,  1787  (his  second 
wife) . 

8.  Ann,  born  First  Month,  19.  1752;  died  Ninth  Month,  30. 
1837;  married  Joshua  Sharpless,  Fifth  Month,  20,  1889. 

Of  the  descendants  of  these  it  can  lx*  noted  that  the  only 
child  of  (1)  John  and  Lydia  Trimble  to  live  was  William,  born 
Twelfth  Month.  10,  1766;  died  Sixth  Month.  10.  1812;  married 
Mary  Mather,  Ninth  Month,  10,  1795,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mary 
(Morris)  Mather,  of  Whitemnrsh.  Montgomery  County.  Pa.,  born 
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Sixth  Month,  12,  1773;  died  First  Month,  13,  1849.  He  inherited 
the  ancient  homestead  of  his  grandfather  and  also  had  a sawmill 
on  this  property.  They  were  very  prominent  members  and  elders 
of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting  and  much  concerned  in  the  business 
of  the  meeting  and  attention  to  its  affairs.  They  were  the 
parents  of  ten  children,  viz : Lydia,  Phebe  M.,  Maria  M.,  Isaac 
M.,  Mary  M.,  Phebe  M.  (2d),  Hannah  T.,  William,  Joseph  M.  and 
John. 

4.  Samuel  Trimble  and  Esther  his  wife  reside  in  Concord- 
ville.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  (Williamson) 
Brinton,  born  1742 ; died  Fifth  Month,  30,  1821. 

Their  son  Joseph,  born  1775;  died  1840;  married  Jane  H. 
Brinton,  1801.  They  resided  on  the  homestead  of  his  father  for 
several  years  and  then  removed  to  Mifliin  County,  Pa.,  where  he 
had  purchased  a tract  of  land.  Through  their  daughter  they  are 
ancesters  of  the  Rothrocks,  who  have  become  prominent  in  public 
affairs,  notably  in  forrestry,  preservation,  and  tuberculosis  pre- 
vention. 

Their  son,  Samuel  Trimble,  born  1782;  died  1843;  married 
Rebecca  Mendenhall,  Third  Month  21,  1808;  daughter  of  Stephen 
and  Margaret  (Farlow)  Mendenhall,  born  1787;  died  1870.  They 
settled  upon  a portion  of  the  ancient  Mendenhall  estate  and  were 
earnest  Friends,  and  he  a skilled  mineralogist.  After  Samuel’s 
death  she  managed  the  farm  for  many  years  with  skill  and 
energy.  It  now  belongs  to  a grandson,  William  Trimble,  who 
besides  being  a careful  agriculturist  is  a learned  botanist. 

PENNELL. 

The  immigrants,  Robert  and  Hannah  Pennell,  settled  in  Middle- 
town  township  in  1686.  Their  descendants  were  not  much  con- 
nected with  Concord  Meeting  except  their  daughter  Ann,  married 
Benjamin  Mendenhall  (q.  v.)  and  their  son  William,  born  1687; 
died  1757;  married  Mary  Mercer  1710  at  Concord  Meeting,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  and  Mary,  of  Tliornbury.  Of  their  eight  children 
Robert  Pennell,  born  9 mo.  16,  172.’>;  died  2d  mo.  19,  1803.  Mar- 
ried Hannah  Chamberlin  3d  mo.  1,  1746,  at  Concord  Meeting.  She 
died  in  1768.  Their  son  Joseph,  h.  10-1,  1749:  d.  6,  27,  1829.  M. 
Sarah  Meredith  4-5,  1770,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Mary  Meredith, 
of  Fdgemont.  They  settled  on  and  inherited  a part  of  his  grand- 
father’s farm  in  Aston,  and  he  became  possessed  of  other  farms 
in  Concord  and  Thornbury.  The\r  had  children,  Hannah,  Moses, 
Susanna,  Robert,  Alice,  Sarah,  Joseph  W.,  Mary  and  Meredith.  Of 
these  Hannah,  b.  1770;  d.  1801.  m.  Moses  Palmer,  of  Concord,  2-2, 
1792,  and  Robert  6,  7-24,  1775;  d.  9,  23,  1831.  in.  Ann  Gibbons  4,  27, 
1797,  and  2d  Cidney  Painter  12-23,  1807,  at  Concord  Meeting; 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Bennett)  Painter,  b.  1,  5, 
1782;  d.  12,  29,  1831.  These  settled  in  Thornbury.  and  lie  became 
an  extensive  land-owner  there  and  in  Concord.  They  were  active 
members  of  Concord  Meeting  she  serving  for  mam  years  as 
clerk  of  the  Woman’s  Meeting.  Thcv  and  their  children  were 
nearly  all  buried  at  Concorif  Meeting.  Of  these  Ann  O.,  M 
William  P.  Sharpless,  long  w<  11-known  as  a Hour  merchant  in 
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Philadelphia  and  as  a Minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
William  D.  Pennell,  b.  10-7,  1816;  d.  10-8,  1892,  was  a member  of 
his  State  Legislature,  1858-59.  He  left  Concord  Meeting  $1000 
for  the  care  of  its  graveyard  and  appurtenances,  which  has  been 
of  great  service  to  the  meeting. 

WALTER. 

Godwin  Walter  appears  on  the  records  as  the  purchaser  of  100 
acres  of  land  of  George  Strode  9 mo.  27,  1686,  in  Concord.  He 
had  arrived  as  a passenger  on  board  the  ship  Unicorne  in  Phila- 
delphia 10  mo.  16,  1685,  from  Bristol,  England.  He  m.  Elizabeth 
Sanghurst  9 mo.  2,  1696,  at  Concord  Meeting,  and  they  settled  on 
his  land  at  first  in  a cave  in  the  hillside  near  a spring.  Their 
children  were:  — 

1.  John,  b.  7-2,  1697;  d.  1732;  m.  Martha  Musgrove,  2-21,  1724. 

2.  Mary,  b.  10-5,  1698;  d.  10,  1733;  m.  Caleb  Peirce  2,  15,  1824. 

3.  Sarah,  b.  1-25,  1701;  d.  3-25,  1753;  m.  Gainer  Peirce  9,  26, 
1719;  m.  Wm.  Eachus  3-2,  1749. 

4.  Ann,  b.  9,  7,  1704;  d. 

5.  William,  b.  4,  8,  1707;  d.  9,  20,  1781;  m.  Rachel  Newlin  2-25, 
1734. 

6.  Rachel,  b.  10,  27,  1709;  m.  John  Pyle  8,  28,  1730. 

7.  Joseph,  b.  12,  28,  1711;  bur.  5,  28,  1794;  m.  Jane  Brinton,  June 
6,  1738. 

8.  Elizabeth,  b.  7,  29,  1714;  m.  Aaron  Musgrove  2-23,  1735. 

9.  Lydia;  m.  Eliakim — 9-25,  1747. 

10.  James;  m.  Lydia  Vernon. 

The  descendants  of  these,  both  of  the  name  Walter,  and  others 
by  intermarriage,  are  numerous  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
old  Walter  tract  is  still  held  by  descendants  to  this  time.  It 
came  down  through  his  fifth  child,  William-,  Nathaniel3, 
Nathaniel4,  to  his  sons  Nathaniel6,  and  Joseph5,  and  is  now 
held  by  their  issue. 

Members  of  the  General  Assembly  for  Chester  County 
(Colonial)  from  Concord  Meeting. 

1682  John  Harding,  John  Bezer,  Thomas  V.  Usher. 

1684  Thomas  Usher. 

1685  John  Harding,  Thomas  Usher. 

1688  Robert  Pile  (Pyle)  also. 

1689-90-92-95-1702. 

1698  Nathaniel  Newlin  also. 

(1701,  02,  03-1 0-11-1 3-14-1 7-1 8-1 9-21-22.) 

1701  Nicholas  Pyle,  also. 

1703-04-05-10-11-14. 

1704  John  Bennett,  1705,  same. 

1706  Francis  Chadds,  1707,  same. 

1713  William  Brinton. 

1714  Benjamin  Mendenhall. 

1716  Henry  Oburn,  1718-21. 

1719  Moses  Key.  1729-24 

1729  Joseph  Brinton,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  same. 

1729  Samuel  Gilpin,  30. 

1738  Joseph  Harvey  (?)  39,  10,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45. 
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1752  Nathaniel  Grubb,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58. 

Members  of  State  Senate  from  Concord  Meeting  a descend-  * 
ant  for  Delaware  County. 

1794-99  Nathaniel  Newlin. 

1896  William  C.  Sproul. 

Members  of  State  Assembly. 

1791-92  Nathaniel  Newlin. 

1793-94.  Same. 

1797-1801  Moses  Palmer. 

1802-03  Isaac  S.  Gilpin. 

1804-08  William  Trimble. 

1835-36  William  Mendenhall. 

1850-52  John  M.  Broomall. 

1858-59  William  D.  Parnell. 

Members  of  U.  S.  Congress,  Ancestry  of  Concord  Monthly 


Meeting. 

Edward  Darlington,  H.  R. 

Washington  Townsend,  H.  R. 

John  M.  Broomall,  H.  R. 

John  Hickman,  H.  R. 

Weldon  B.  Heyburn,  Senate,  Idaho. 
Geo.  E.  Chamberlain,  Senate,  Oregon. 


Justices  of  Chester  County  in  its  early  history  who  were 
members  of  Concord  Meeting  and  acted  as  judges  of  the  court. 

1681  Commissioned  by  Gov.  Markham — 

William  Clayton. 

1682  Commissioned  by  Wm.  Penn — 

William  Clayton. 

John  Bezer. 

Nicholas  Newlin  to  1690. 

John  Harding. 

Thomas  Usher  to  1685. 

1685  Robert  Piles  (Pyle)  to  1711. 

Francis  Harrison  to  1689. 

1687  Edward  Bezer. 

1698  Philip  Roman  to  1704. 

1707  Nathaniel  Newlin  to  1726. 

1709  Nicholas  Pyle  to  1793. 

1717  Joseph  Pennock. 

1718  Andrew  Job  to  1722. 

1729  Joseph  Brinton  to  1761. 

And  under  the  new  law,  1764.  From  this  time  the  govern- 
ment issued  a supersedict  forbidding  former  justices  to  act  as 
judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  the  law  having  been  abro- 
gated bv  the  king. 

1784  Geo.  Peirce  was  appointed  a justice  of  the  court. 

There  were  also  members  of  the  court  appointed  of  those 
living  in  the  vicinity  who  were  not  Friends,  but  of  quite  well- 
known  names  as  follows: 

John  Hannum,  1764-1719-1789. 
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Thomas  Cheyney,  1777-1779-1784. 

Thomas  Cheyney  commissioned  justice  of  Common  Pleas 
Oct.  17,  1784. 

Mark  Willcox,  Sept.  17,  1791. 

Oct.  12,  1789,  George  Peirce  appointed  associate  justice.  He 
being  the  last  from  Concord  Meeting,  but  not  the  last  Friend 
from  Delaware  County  as  we  find  the  following  names  on  the 
list  as  of  our  membership: 

1835  George  Smith  and  1861. 

1851  James  Andrews  and  1861. 

1866  Thomas  Reese  and  1871. 


